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Tme want of a Brief History of India, written ex¬ 
pressly for Schools m this country, has long been ae** 
knowledged ; and it was in the hope of being able in some 
measure fo supply that deficiency that the present work 
was undertaken. It has’ been compiled therefore under 
the impression that next to historical accuracy, the ob¬ 
ject to he kept chiefly in view was simplicity of style. 
A work of a higher order, even if it had boon in my 
power, might have been beyond the comprehension of 
those for whom this treatise is intended. Its pretensions 
are therefore of a very humble character ; and I cherish 
the hope that it will be received with corresponding feel¬ 
ings of indulgence, I have not neglected to avail my¬ 
self of every work within my reach from which informa¬ 
tion could have been obtained. To have quoted at the 
foot of each page, however, the authority for ever)' fact, 
would have worn too great an air of ostentation* It may 
therefore be sufficient for the reader to be informed in 
this place, that the works, which have furnished the 
materials of the compilation, are the following : Sir 
William Jones’s Discourses, the Asiatic Researches, the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bentley’s 
Astronomy, Heeren on the Trade of the principal Na¬ 
tions of Antiquity, the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
HobertsoiVfc History of India, , Col. Kennedy on Eastern 
!.:tflgttage% Williams’s History of Alexander- the Great, 
Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Stewart’s History of Bengal, 
Riggs’s History of the M&homedan Power in India, 
Bird s History of Goozerat, India in the Edinburgh €a* 
binet Library, Conde’s India, Mill's > History of India, 
Outlines of History in the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, Wilks’s 
South of India, Wilson’s Preface to the Mackenzie Col¬ 
lection. 
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THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


PART I. 

V 

HjKntioo U(tio». 


CHAP. I. 

1m>J V—'DIVISIONS OF ITS HISTORY—ANTIQUITY ON TUB HIV- 
I>0O3—T mi FOUR too AS—.THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF HINDOO 
CHRONOLOGY— EH VUCT VUHSA—THE ABORIGINES Off IN¬ 
DIA— PROGRESS OF THE HINDOOS—ANCIENT DIVISIONS Off 
THE COUNTRY—THE SUNGSEtUT AND POPULAR LANGUAGES 
_SUCCESSION OF CREEDS—TIIE VEDAS—'THE HINDOO MY¬ 
THOLOGY. 

India, of which we propose to give a succinct his¬ 
tory, & situated in the middle of the southern regions 
of Asia. It is bounded on the north and .north-east 
by the Himaluya range of moun tains ; on the south 
by the Ocean; on the west by the Indus ; and on 
the east by a mountain chain which extends from 
the Brumhupootra to Cape Negrais. 

The history of India is divided into three portions, 
the Hindoo, the Mahomed an, and the Christian. The 
period of Hindoo History stretches from those remote 
ages which are beyond the limits of authentic history, 
rot. i. A 
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• era when the Mahometans appeared cm the 
banks of the Indus, eight centuries ago, and began 
flu' conquest of the country. The Mahomed an 
History extends from';^ first conquests of Mali- 
mo od, to the battle of Plassey, A- X>. 1 757, which laid 
the foundation of the British empire in the East 
The third, or the Christian period of its History, be- 
fP*iu with the victory ofFlsssey, and comes down to 
tJie present time. The Hindoo History is the most 
indistinct, since the ancient records of India, if such 
ever existed, have been lost in the progress of time 
; nd revolution?, or mutilated by a. succession of 
writers. The Mahomed an era presents more ample < 
annals ; but it is under the British sovereignty that 
the historical detail# are most MI and authentic. >'• 
Of the Ancient History of India and the varioi^ y 
Hindoo Dynasties, we have no credible memorials,; 
The only historians of those early ages were poets ; ; 
the only riironologors were astronomers. The poet# , 
have distorted the historical facts which they narrajj 
by their own Imaginations, while the* astronomer* 
have calculated historical ages and dates .according' f 
to a supposed series of the movements of the 
■venly Ivodiea; no dependence can therefore be placed / 
on the legends of either. The claim to boundless 
antiquity which the Hindoos advance rests on. 
solid foundation ; it is the result of national vanity 
or of priestly emming. In thi3 respect (he Hindoo 
do not stand alone. Among the nations of antiquity, 
the Athenians boasted that they were older than the 
moon. The Chaldeans of Babylon traced their his- : 
lory up to fifteen myriads of years. The Chinese 
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/also claim m antiquity which cannot be cre¬ 
dited ; but it is the Burmese who appear to have 
carried this vapouring to the most ridiculous length. 
Compared with their accounts, the chronology ot 
the Hindoos is but of yesterday. The Burmese 
affirm that the lives of the ancient inhabitants of 
their country were prolonged to a period, equal in 
years to*the sum of every drop of rain which fulls 
on the whole surface of the earth In three years. All 
these accounts, the Athenian, the Babylonian, the 
Chinese, and the Burmese, are therefore equally as 
fabulous as those of the Hindoos. They are: the 
fictions of Poetry, not the realities of His lory. Vv ith 
the exception of the history of the Jews, in the Sa¬ 
cred Records, the authentic annals of no ancient 
nation extend more than two thousand eight hun¬ 
dred years beyond the present date. 

The Hindoo mythologies divide the age of the 
world into four yogas. The Kulee, or present age. 
lias, they say, existed several thousand years, and 
will continue during 432,000 years more. The 
Dwapura yoga, which preceded it, extended to 
double this number of years, or 864,000 ; the Tretft 
yoga, which preceded the Dwapura, to a period 
equal to that of the two former put together, or 
A ,296,000 ; the Sutya yoga, or the first age, was, 
they say, equal to four times the length of the 
Kulee. These lour yogas make up a period of 
4,820,000 years. The Hindoo writers proceed far¬ 
ther to say that a Kulpa, an imaginary period, 
comprises a thousand ages equal to the sum of the 
four yogas. These are evidently retrospective 
A 2 
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awonomical calculation, tis the term yogch or oon 
function, clearly *e«r* and have do connexion nvUK 
the periods of earthly history. 'I'M Hindoo astro¬ 
nomers calculated that at these successive period*, 
there , was a certain conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies, and they assumed these eras for the ehrono- 
k, vy of the world. As the. astronomers were priests, 
and the priests were all-power ful, while the people 
Vere ignorant, these dates were generally received 
without enquiry, and enforced as articles ot religious 
belief which it was reckoned impious to doubt. 

This chronology is evidently modern ; lts ovigm 
is coeval with the present mythological system, ot 
which it forms .at essential part. That system was 
formed upon the principle of striking the vulgar 
imagination with whatever was prodigious. II tne 
chronology of the Hindoos is extravagant, U should 
he home in mind that this is only one section ot' a 
system of which every part is equally so. The pe¬ 
riod, of human life seldom extends, even in extreme 
cases, much beyond one hundred years ; the mytho¬ 
logy of the Hindoos stretches it to move than ten 
thousand years. The progeny of a single individual 
rarely exceeds ten children ; but the Hindoo histo¬ 
rians assert that King Sagur had sixty thousand 
**», born in a pumpkin, nourished in pans ot ra.lk. 
and reduced to ashes by the curse ot one sage. 
Nature has endowed men with two arms undone 
face } the Native poets have assigned to some o! 
their herpes, twenty arms and teq faces. The Eu¬ 
ropeans have sailed round the world, and measuring 
■their progress day by day, have found it to be o 
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^globular form, 21,000 miles and somewhat more, in 
circumference ; the books of the Hindoos maintain 
that it is forty times that size. The highest moun¬ 
tain in the world is found by the most accurate 
measurement to be little more than five miles high : 
but the Hindoo poets declare that Mount Soomeroo 
' is six hundred thousand miles high, though none of 
them ever measured, or even saw it. All things 
therefore in the Hindoo system, the chronology of 
the world, the life and the progeny of man, the 


dimensions of the globe, the height of the mountains, 


and even the heads and arms of corporeal beings, 
are drawn out to the same scale of extravagance. 


The truth of one part of this system may be fairly 


judged of therefore by the credibility of another. If 
the calculations regarding the height of mountains 
be correct, the chronology may be so also. If upon 
a globe which is less than eight thousand miles in 
s diameter, there be room for a mountain which 
ascends six hundred thousand miles above the sur¬ 
face of the earth, and descends a hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand beneath it, then the period 
assigned to the four ages may be received as cor¬ 
rect. If the measurement of Soomeroo be a fable, 
the chronology of the Poorans is a fable also. 

The period assigned to the four yogas appears 
therefore to be quite arbitrary ; and if we needed 
any external proof of this fact, we might add, that 
it differs from the authentic eras of all other coun¬ 
tries of which we have early records. It appears, 
however, that the four yogas were real periods in 
history, and that the error lies only in the prodigi- 
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to vv’hicli they have been extended, Like 
other nations, the Hindoos have been accustomed to 
divide their history into periods, for the sake .of 
clearness ; bat it is difficult to cliseover the correct 
duration of those eras, through the boundless anti¬ 
quity which has been assigned to them. Bentley, 
who .studied, the Hindoo chronology with peculiar 
diligence, supposes that the age of the yogas has 
been thrown back by modern brahmens. He cal¬ 
culates that the; Silty a yoga extended from the flood 
to she year 1528 befpreour era ; that the Trem yoga 
extended from that date to the year 901 before 
Christ; that the Dwapara yoga began in that year, 
and terminated in the year 540; and that die Kulee 
yoga'occupied the period bet w ecu' that year and the 
year 299 before our date. This conjecture, however 
probable it may appear, lias not been generally 
received. But though it should be questioned, we 
must still bring tho..,Hindoo chronology to corres¬ 
pond with he authentic chronology of other nations. 
We . have in the early history '.of the Jews, the Baby- 
Ionian’s, the Egyptians,. aru:l the Greeks, data upon 
which wo can depend, to fix the period when diosr 
nations were first settled after, the flood ; and \ve 
cannot assign an earlier period to the first settle- 
mem of India. The date given to the Kulee yoga 
agrees generally - with the authentic dates of other 
nations subsequent to. the flood ; and we may there- 
fore assume the calc illation of this period of Hindoo 
chronology to be nearly correct. Into thus period 
ihorefore we must bring all those evenf s winch arc 
placed by the Hindoos in the preceding yogas. To 
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nice yoga belong the reigns of Ikswakaoj ami 
Sagwr, of Rama and Yoodistheer. 

It must bo confessed that after the most diligent 
research, the early history of ,India under the Hin¬ 
doo dynasties, continues dark and almost inexplica¬ 
ble. ' India is called by the native Bhnrut Vurso, 
from Bhnrut, a king, who is represented as having 
reigned over the whole country. Though it is 
highly questionable, whether he reigned over nil 
India, there is every reason to suppose that he was 
the first, king of any note among the Hindoos, But 
of this important fact we can make little use ; for 
we are told that he reigned ten thousand years, and 
on his death was transformed into ». deer. Of such 
fables is the history of India made up in the Hindoo 
annals. If we reject, the royal genealogies altogether, 
we are left without any historical data; if we take 
off some thousands of years from each, reign, we 
have still no means of forming any consistent scheme 
of history. We have a few solitary lasts and names, 
which we receive with much diffidence, and to which 
we can assign no correct date or connexion. Be 
tread our way through darkness and uncertainty >at 
every step we are met with fable; au d our researches 
f,nd in conjecture. When we have discovered a 
circumstance which, stripped of its extravagance, 
wears the air of probability, we know not with what 
series of events to connect it. It is strange, that 
the Hindoos, with the most polished language, and 
perhaps the most ancient literature, in the, world, 
should not- possess a single historical record which 

can be relied on for its truth. 

A4 
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first questions in the History of India is, whe¬ 
ther those who profess the Hindoo religion are the 
aborigines of the country ; and this question is an¬ 
swered by facts which are open to daily observation. 
There is no doubt that after the flood, the various 
countries in the world were peopled by emigrants 
from the original stock of mankind settled to the 
west of the Indus, around the spot where the ark 
rested> All the Hindoo records agree in fixing the 
west, as the region from whence the tide of population 
has flowed into India. The first settlers were not 
Hindoos. Of the primeval race many tribes still 
exist in a state little removed from that of savage 
life, in the forests of the Nerbudda, the Soane, and 
the Muhanuddee, and in the mountains of Sergooja 
and Chota jNagpore. They pass under the name of 
Bheols, Grounds, Meenns, Coles, and Chooars. They 
speak a language which has no affinity with the 
8ungskr.it, and profess a rude faith which bears no 
resemblance to Hindooisra, As successive con¬ 
querors poured in upon the country, the aborigines 
naturally betook themselves to the fastnesses of the 
hills and forests. There, amidst the revolutions to 
which the rest of the inhabitants of the country were 
perpetually subject, they have preserved their ori¬ 
ginal simplicity of speech, manners, and creed, and 
have never been incorporated with the victors. 

But though the Hindoos are evidently not the 
aborigines of the country, there can be little doubt 
that they are the earliest conquerors. The date of 
th$ir arrival, it is in vain now to seek. They like¬ 
wise came from the west, in a more advanced period 
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oeiety, and crossing the Indus, spread over the 
northern parts of Hindoosthan. At successive in¬ 
tervals, other emigrants poured .in from the pume 
quarter, with perhaps- now ideas of religion, which • 
being engrafted on that which was introduced, 
gradually formed the 1 i indoo system. ft. is d iflicult 
to aeqount for the distinction of castes, .without 
supposing a successive influx of conquerors. It 
appears that the Hindoos at first enjoyed sovereignty 
only in the northern division of the country. Though 
they made frequent inroads into the Deccan, it was 
long before they were able to establish a permanent 
Hindoo monarchy south of the Nerbudda, Of thi* 
fact many evident proofs may be found in the 
Hindoo records. It is dear that at the time when 
the Institutes of Mimoo were compiled, Hindoo 
sovereignty Avas limited to the north, which is re¬ 
presented as the abode of the gods and respectable 
men,—that is, of the Hindoos ; ~ while the rest of 
India was the residence of Mloeehes, that is, ot the 
aborigines. The four places of peculiar sanctity 
during the four ages are all placed in the Northern- 
region, although the South at the present moment 
contains many places deemed eminently holy. The 
seat of the two royal races who governed the Hin¬ 
doos for many ages, was in Gangetic Hindoos* 
than. These facts go far to corroborate the as¬ 
sertion of those who assume, tliat the conquest 
of the South by the Hindoos is comparatively of 
modern date. But it is impossible to fix any deft- 
nitty period for the extension of the Hindoo domi¬ 
nion over the countries south of the Nerhudda, 
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^.^liknowgli it appears to have occurred between the age 
of Chunclrn Goopta, aad Yikramaditya. Tod, in hi 3 
work on Ikyaskhap, and some other writers, state 
that about two thousand years ago, a new race of 
warriors, called the Ugnikoolcrs, or the dory genera¬ 
tion, made a conquest of Upper Ilindoosthan ; and 
that the Hindoo ruonarehs, flying before them 
crossed the Nerbuddn, and founded new dynasties in 
the south. The Deccai* appears, even in the polished 
age in which tlie.Muhabharut and the Itamayun 
were composed, to have been almost unknown to the 
Hindoos, It was the land of table, and the abode 
of apes,, under their several kings and generals ; it 
was in that quarter, that the commander of the 
hears, .and the prince of Rakshusas, or monsters 
dwelt ; and this fact strongly confirms the supposi¬ 
tion, that it wa« only at a comparatively recent 
period that these apes, and hears, and monsters 
were converted into Hindoos. 

According to some of the Hindoo writings, Bha+ 
rut hhund formerly comprised ten kingdoms. These 
were, 1st, the Suruswutee, comprising t lie Pimjab ; 
2d, lumouj, comprehending Delhi, Agra, Shreenagnr 
and Ovide ; 3d, Tirhoot, extending from the Kjposee 
to the Gunduk ; 4th, Goar, or Bengal and part of 
Behar; 5th, Goozara, comprehending Goozerat, and 
part of Khandesh and Mnlwa ; 6th, Ootkul, or 
Orissa ; 7 th, Muharaetrt, or the Mahratta country ; 
8th, Telingana, lying between the Godavery and the 
Kiatna; Oth, Kurnata, south of the Kistna, and 
above the ghats ; 10, Dravkv*, or the Tamul 
country. Corresponding with this division, ten 
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languages' are ;enumerated as having 
prevailed in as many countries: the /Prakrit, the 
Hindoo, tli Mithiln, the Goar or Bengalee, the 
Goosiernt.ee, the Ooriya, the Mahrattu, the Telinga. 
the Kurnata, and tin Tanml. 

Of these languages, and in. fact of all language.-, 
in India, the Sungskrit is said to be the parent. .1 lie 
question regarding the origin of this sacred language 
and its connexion with the dialects of the country, 
is not the least important in Hindoo History. Some 
have argued that it was formed by refiniogthe popu¬ 
lar dialects ; but this supposition is strongly shaken 
by the fact, that the languages in the north and 
south of Hindoosthau differ so widely from each 
other. Languages so essentially distinct could not 
have contributed to the formation of one classic*! 
language, which should be equally intelligible to the 
learned at the two extremities of the country. It 
moreover the Sungskrit be only a refined dialect of 
the vernacular languages of India, consecrated to 
the mysteries of religion, it is difficult to imagine 
how a knowledge of it could have been kept from 
the common people, when it must for many ages 
have bo nearly resembled their own. If the Sungs¬ 
krit grew out of the popular dialests, the earliest 
works in Sungskrit, composed when it began origi ¬ 
nally to diverge from the popular tongues, would 
most nearly’resemble them, but we find that the 
jnost ancient Sungskrit treatises, or the Vedws, are 
the farthest removed from any appearance of con¬ 
nexion with them j while the modem Sungskrit and 
the classical Bengalee hear a strong affinity. 
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"It appear? a more probable conjecture that before 
the brail mu ns arrived in the country, there prevailed 
originally in Ilindoosthan two or more primitive 
languages. The Bengalee, the Hindoosthanee, the 
Mahiatta, the Goozeratee, and the Orissa, all spoken 
in the northern division of Ilindoosthan, and all 
bearing a very near resemblance to each other, 
would appear to have formed one of these languages. 
The Teloogoo, the Tamul, the K uniat a, and other 
languages of the Peninsula, or Southern part, which 
appear to belong to one family, may be supposed to 
have formed another original tongue. The brahmans 
arriving in India across the Indus, probably brought 
with them their own language. They quickly over¬ 
spread Northern Hhidoosthan, and introduced at 
the same time the religion and the language of the 
Veto. The Sungskrit language, spreading with 
their.creed, became, through their unwearied indus¬ 
try, the sacred language of the country. To secure 
for themselves and their dogmas a peculiar sanctity, 
they forbad the common people to acquire it. Some 
have asserted that it was not the Sungskrit lan¬ 
guage, but only the religious books written in that 
language, which the commonalty were forbidden to 
look into. But it must bo remembered, that, while 
the priests prohibited the perusal of any part oi the 
Vedas by the vulgar, they took care to make the 
Grammar of the language a part of the‘\ ed«s : thus 
they effectually debarred all but the priesthood from 
acquiring even the first rudiments of the language 
of religion. But in proportion as the brahmuna 
mingled in society, their language, which they were 
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'>i)«vmflally relink*: was imperceptibly: grafted on 
the rude languages of the common people. And aa 
the Hindoo religion prevailed in the Northern pro¬ 
vinces many ages before it was disseminated in tbs 
South, the SuRgskrtt language became in the course 
of timeso completely interwoven with the ■vernacular 
languagcsof the North, that they at length lost them 
original character, though traces of it are still pre¬ 
served in many words which are evidently of indi¬ 
genous origin. Hence the Sungskrit is esfentiai 
to the correct composition of any work in the lan¬ 
guages of Northern India. But owing to the more 
in >dera introduction of the Hindoo power and 
religion into the South, the Snngskrit has been'vs» 
mixed with its languages i and it is said, that no 
word of the learned language is necessary to the 
Tebogoo and its cognate dialects, except to express 
gi ,mc r digious idea. Thus the Sungskrit, winch 
appears to have come into India with the religion 
of the Vedas, hap spread with the diffusion of the 
Hindoo religion, ami h more or i css incorporated 
with the languages of the country. 

This language has been gradually improved ; and 
hence, perhaps, the origin of the name, Sutiffskri', 
or «thoroughly refined.” In itsfivst stage it appears 
in the original Sootras of the \ edds, the language 
of which is now so obsolete, that those who can 
easily read the modern Sungskrit, cannot understand 
those sacred* works without a gloss. In the next 
stage it appears in thepoliahed poems of the Rama- 
yun and the Mulmbharut, which ushered in the 
modern system of mythology. If we assign the third 
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or the second century before Christ for the compo¬ 
sition of these poems, we have the period when the 
Sungskrifc language probably attained its highest 
refinement; for these two great works still continue 
the purest standards of the language. About two 
hundred years after, a cluster of illustrious poets 
arose in the court of Vikramaditya, whose works 
formed the third era of Simgskrit literature. The 
Poorans are evidently more modern, and were com¬ 
posed to support the various religious sects as they 
acquired a predominance in the country. The date 
of the earliest Pooran we are unable to fix ; but the 
latest cannot be more than fi ve hundred years old. 
If it be asked whether tj^e ISungskrit was ever a 
spoken language, the answer is, that this is far more 
likely than that it was not. Men speak before they 
Write ; and though some languages, like the Latin, 
have ceased to be used in speech, it is difficult to 
conceive of a language which never was spoken. 
Ordinary Sungskrit may be as easily used for con¬ 
versation toy one familiar with it from his cradle, a ^ 
any other language ; it is the elaborate Sungskrit, 
in which a single sentence sometimes contains «. 
hundred and fifty compounds, which caiyiever have 
been adapted for the objects of speech. 

The Religion of India, is another branch of 
enquiry of the highest historical importance. Bui 
we perceive in the annals of this country such a 
succession, of creeds, th&t the mind is bewildered in 
attempting to fix the various religious eras with any 
consistency. The religion of the aborigines, whim 
preceded that of the Vedas, has been driven from 
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which once pervaded the country, is obsolete. The 
worship of Brnmha has disappeared. The religion 
of the Boodhists has been driven from the country 
to Ceylon, and the empires in the farther East, The 
creed of the Jains is confined to but a small remnant, 
of disciples. The worship of Vislmoo, and espeeially 
of his representative Krishna, and that of Shiva, 
introduced in more recent times, is now predom inant 
throughout India, except where, in Bengal, it meets 
the still more modern religion, of Choitunya. 

The worship inculcated in the Vedas was the ear¬ 
liest form of the Hindoo religion which prevailed in 
India. It was doubtless introduced by u body of 
priests who came across the Indus from the West, 
either in the train of a conqueror, of for the purpose 
of making proselytes. The Vedas are the source of 
the veligiop, but not of the present idolatry of the 
Hindoos. The divinities invoked in those works are 
personifications of natural objects, and may be 
reduced to three ; Fire, Air, and the Sun ; apd 
these were only particular ma infestations of the 
one Original Being. The Vedas consist chiefly 
of hymns, prayers and precepts, which were at , 
first preserved by oral tradition. Each pries# 
taught the Sootrae by word of mouth to Jus dis¬ 
ciples, till the time of Krishna Dwipayurm Vyas. 
of the royal lineage of India, who employed four 
learned brahmans to reduce them to order ; and 
they compiled the four Vedas. These sacred books 
are called Srootee, or that which was heard ; which 
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- idtews that they had .been transmitted down orally 
for many centuries- In the Vedas there is no trace 
of the legends peculiar to those who worship Krish¬ 
na and the Linga. In no part of those works— 
except in the latter seethes of the Uthurva Veda, 
which is esteemed spuH/ajs,—is the slightest vestige 
discovered of the w^Miip of Kama, and Krishna, 
as an incarnation of vishnoo, A great proportion 
of what the Vedas teach has become obsolete. 
Other religious precepts, and ceremonies of modern 
origin, have been substituted for it. A ritual found- 
on the Poor am, and customs from the impure 
funtras, have antiquated the ancient creed. The 
worship of Kama and Krishna and Shiva has re¬ 
placed that o! the elements and the planets ; and in 
a country which still reckons its attachment to the 
Vedas as its highest glory, the man who should 
follow the precepts of that early creed, would be 
deemed an infidel. Next to the religion of the 
Vedas, may possibly be placed the. worship of 
Brumha ; which like the other, was almost exclu- 
siyely spiritual To this succeeded the deification 
ot heroes, with which the popular idolatry may 
be said to have commenced ; and this religion was 
fixed by the two great epic poems of the .Ramayim 
and the Muhabliarut, Perhaps the religion of Bodclh 
and of the Jains may have come next, though this 
it is not easy to prove. The pantheon of god.: 
and goddesses, was formed into a regular system 
by the br&hmuns after they had superseded the 
Vedas, and expelled the religion of Boodh from 
the country. 
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•JPHR BObAM AND LUNAR RACES—IKSWAXOO—-RAMA AND RAVir- 
NA—VUKSOOPAMA—3AGUU—THE FIFTY-SIX TRWKB OF Tki K 
YADOOii —TICK VKDA8 —THE IK ST IT 01E8 OV iltVKOQ —TUB 

OR MAT WAR-KRISHNA AND TJIE RANDOO*-lURABUNDHA— 

THE wanderings of yoojjtstheek and ins BRETHREN—- 
THE FIELD OF K00R00-K3HETRA—Ilf HI HAMA—EARLY OKA- 
RACTER OF TtttS KINROSS. 

The Hindoo Armais describe two races of king? 
as Laying reigned in India from the remotest anti¬ 
quity ; the race of the Sun, and that of the Moon. 
Ikswakoo, the parent of the solar race, the sou of’ 
Munoo, is represented as the first king who moved 
eastward, and established a kingdom in India, lie 
is supposed to have founded Uyodhy#, the modern 
Oude, which continued for many ages to he the 
capital of the Solar race. Booclli was the next emi¬ 
grant, who marrying Ella, a relative oflkswakoo, 
established tho Lunar race in India, uf which the 
capital, either in his days or immediately after, was 
Pruyag, the modern Allahabad. The fact that the 
capital, cities of the two primitive races were 
situated within so short a distance of each other, 
serves to show, that the dominion of these early so¬ 
vereigns could not have been very extensive. 

Fifty-seven princes are represented as having oc¬ 
cupied the throne of Oude from Ik^wakoo to llama. 
VOL. T. B 
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cii^amstance, that the Hindoo poets 
the^ have augmented the years .of each reign, 
in some instances to more than ten thousand years. 


have loft ..the number ,n reigns .without addition, 
hi fact, the .royal genealogies appear to.be the only 
documents which have reached us without much 


alteration ; and they afford the best materials, from 
which to form a credible narrative of the early hk- 
i ory of Iiidui, Hi© advent of Ikswakoo is generally 
fixed by European ehranologists about 2000 or220(1 
years before the Christian era; audit is usual to 
Assign to the'fifty-seven princes who succeeded .him 
befoo the appearance ofEama, about a thousand 
years. Though there is some discrepancy in the 
calculations of different indiv iduals, yet the most 
unbiassed supposition gives the year % C. J200 for 
the date of Earn> i the earliest of the Hindoo sove¬ 
reigns of whom w© have any record bordering On 
credibility. Bentley, who made the astronomy of 
dve Hindoos his particular study, idler a careful 
examination of the horoscope of Rama, as given bv 
V ahneeki, fixes the era of his birth in the year 96} 
B. C. ; but it is impossible to avoid a discordance of 
opinion on the early cJu\>nolog y of!ndi u y vs the dates 
given in the Hindoo slovstras, are either fabulous or 
irreconcilable. 

llama, the earliest hero of India, whose martial 
exploit, immortalized in the Epic of Vkdmeekh have 
been the them© of a hundred poets, was the orna¬ 
ment of the solar nice. He -was the son of Dushu- 
cuthix, king o.{ (Jude. At an early age he w r as married 
to the daughter of the king of Mithiln, the other 
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ich of the solar line, and through the, intrigues 
his motherdri-law- was obliged ultimately to retire 
with his bride into the forest; from whence, Ravi.um 
the king of Singul^dwecpa, or Ceylon, is said to 
have carried her olf to liis capital, Ram<7, armed 
Ills own subjects; and. borrowing aid of the. monarch', 
in the ’Deccan, proceeded towards the residence of 
the ravislier, threw a causeway across the arm of 
the sea which separates Ceylon from the mainland, 
took the island, and, after putting Ravuiw to death, 
recovered his wife. This appears to have been the 
most valiant exploit of that early age; but as events; 
become indistinct through distance of time, just as 
the .landscape of mountains becomes hazy through 
distance of space, it is difficult for us to d istin guisl*. 
the tmth from the fable of this great enterprise, 
The grand descriptions of the poet would lead to 
the supposition that the king of Oude was at the 
time sovereign of all India ; but the facts given in 
the llamayun shew that the dominions of Hama wem 
very circumscribed. At fear days’ distance iron) 
Oude lay the capital of the independent sovereign 
of Mithilu, We are also told that among the foreign 
sovereigns invited by Xfehuvtitho, the father of 
Ram*/, to the magnificent sacrifice of the horse, was 
the king of Kashee or Benares, whose capital was 
not a hundred and fifty miles from Oude. It is net 
unreasonable, therefore, to conclude that, what ever 
may have been the heroism of Ram?, his paternal 
dominions were very limited, and that the busting 
celebrity of his name is to bo attributed, not ?.* 
much to the extent of bis power, c. j to the [yniu# of 
B 2 ■ 
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ttieeki. Ho is represented in tfc'b Rjvmayun as 
an incarnation of the Deity, a compliment which the 
Hindoo poet?, often pay their hero; and this ren¬ 
dered it necessary to describe his enemy as a de¬ 
mon, for gods disdain to fight with men. These, 
however, are poetical exaggerations ; all bards, in 
oil ages—the present excepted—hare adopted the 
same extravagance of fiction, 

Tt is, however, worthy of remark, that the army 
of Rama is reported to have passed through Dun- 
duk-arunya, or the wild forest of the Deccan, which 
terminated on the banks of the Cavery. This forest 
is described as the abode both of the mooneea and 
rishoes, and of hears .<,;«(! monkeys, that is, of beings 
living almost in a state of nature. Crossing that 
l iver the army entered on Jnnusthun, or the abode 
of men This region formed the continental pos¬ 
sessions of Havana,, the sovereign of Ceylon, whose 
territories appear to have been inhabited by a race 
farther advanced in the arts than the subjects of 
llama ; and this the poets ascribe to demoniacal 
power. Perhaps farther researches may shew that 
the extreme south of India was occupied, in thai 
early age, by emigrants who approached it by sea, 
and brought with them the arts, of civilization, 
which were then unknown in the northern part of. 
India. 

The lunar race, as before mentioned, was esta¬ 
blished by Boodh* an emigrant from Imio-Seythia, 
me cradle of the Hindoos. While the solar race 
was perpetuated in two lines, and was confined to 
the .insignificant kingdom* of Qudc and .Mithila, or 
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plioot, the Wi§ of which Boodli was the 
progenitor, expanded into lifty-six branches, and 
filled nearly the whole of Northern Lidia. The 
tolar line appears to have adhhred to that form pi 
mythology which has at length h^omc* predominant 
in Indint, of which it is the vital princip'o* that the 
brahmnn h above the gods-.j while-the lunar race 
appears from the very beginning to have professed 
the creed of Boodh, and never to have admitted 
the theogony of the brahmans. From various facts 
mentioned in the two great epic poems/it would 
appear that. Id the early ages of Hindooism, the 
jkshetriyas and the brain nuns' were .involved in many 
bloody struggles for superiority. Some genomtions 
before Rama, there arose 1 a .mighty hero among the 
solar kings, called PursCoram-r, who is said to have 
nearly exterminated the ksheiriyas, and to have 
given the brabiminicat tribe a considerable ascen¬ 
dancy' in Northern Tlmrloosthcu ; and tlie brali- 
rauns as a reward for his services, honoured him 
with the title of a ‘ dhurma uvetat/ or an iiicarna¬ 
tion of the 'Deity, a term winch is now daily applied 
to every benefactor. 

The kshetriy m f however/ appear soon to hstve 
recovered tlieir strength, and to have driven Sagur, 
one of the ancestors of limnd, the Seeking of India, 
into the Himalaya mteui tains, The actions of that 
early age are so mystified, that it sfcems impossible 
to deduce any consistent narrative from them. But. 
from collateral notice*, we are Jed to conclude that 
Sttgur, from whom the sea takes its name, was a 
powerful monarch, wdio did wonders on the ocean 
B 3 
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yptriyftis fleet. \\ e know that IJindooIsm was 
TtHfhsed at an early age among the Eastern Islands ; 
and that though it has been exterminated in every 
other island by the Moosulmaiis, it still preserves 
ascendancy in Bali, near Java. In this little 
island the majority of the inhabitants are Hindoos, 
who worship Hindoo images, form Hindoo proces¬ 
sions, have a brahmimical priesthood, and burn 
their widows on the funeral pile. In this island, 
among other gods, Sagrrr is worshipped as the god 
of the ocean ; and the supposition is not therefore 
improbable* that it was in the days of Sagur, that 
the arms and religion of ITindooism were first carri¬ 
ed across the ocean, to the islands of the East* al¬ 
though there is no temple in tho^ islands, the date 
of which extends beyond the eighth cent my of the 
Christian ora. 

The great grandson ofBoodh, Yuyatee, had three 
soils, Ooroo, Pooroo, and Yadoo : the first had no 
celebrity. The Pooroos multiplied in the land ; and 
•of their descendants, Hust-i, about five hundred 
years before the great war, founded Hustinapoor. 
Prom Pooroo descended both Jutasundhn, king of 
Muguda, and the Pnndoos, the chief actors in the 
great war. Of the Yadooa, the most renowned des¬ 
cendants were Krishna and his brother Buludevrg 
M' Bulurama, the contemporary of Yoodifetheer. 
The chronology of the lunar, is even more obscure- 
tuan that of the solar race. While we have fifty- 
seven reigns from Jkswakooto Rama, we have only 
forty-six from the founder of the lunar race to the 
era of the Pandoos. This would make Krishna and 
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earlier than Rama by nearly two him- 

^_ ; _ ; v hicli is not possible. Some of the moat 

eminent oriental scholars suppose, that, several reigns 
must have been omitted ; and it is the general opi¬ 
nion, founded upon the best comparison of dates, 
that the great war occurred about 1,100 years be¬ 
fore the Christian era, or within a hundred years 
after the age of Rama. This date, however, is 
rendered suspicious by a statement in the Muha- 
biiarut, that when this great eventtook place, Oude 
had fallen from its high estate, and Kunou; had 
risen upon its ruins. We should therefore allow a 
sufficient interval between the age of Rama :md 
Krishna, for the decay of one capital, and the growth 
of the other. Bentley, who has carefully examined 
the calculations of Gurga, the greatest astronomer 
of his age, the preceptor of the L’audoos, states that 
the. great war, the theme of the Muhablwrul, did 
not take place before the year B. 0. o75. We have 
no means of reconciling these differences. 

Before we refer to the great war, wo ought to 
notice that a little preceding it, the V edas were 
collected and arranged in their present form by 
Vyasa, who, though the base-born son ofa fkherwo- 
man, was on the tether’s side of the regal rate, of 
l J ooroo, and the preceptor of the royal family. He 
called to his aid four of the greatest pundits of the 
age, Poilfl, Voisumpayuna, Joym.'ni, and Soorruntoo, 
and, with their assistance, gave these celebrated 
books the form they now possess. Perhaps it would 
not be improper to refer to this period also the col¬ 
lection of the Laws of Munoo. That they were not 
M 
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by Munoo, m clodowd in the first chants 
0 As'-fha Veto were a collection of 

iiit; A'dio.io^s precepts which Lad been ‘ heard' or 
received by tradition, probably the work which 
puwes under the name ofMunooy consisted ol' those 
iegal precepts, the unwritten, the common law 
had been ‘ rewim/m-ed ’ from generation to 
generation, and which, in order to give them the 
highest sanction, were said to have been derived 
iron Munoo. the parent of the Hindoos. 

W< now come to the period of the Great War, 
that mighty event, of which more than twenty-fire 
centuries have not been able to .efface the remem¬ 
brance, and with which the Hindoos of the present 
■lav are for more familiar than with the narrative of 
those battles through which India lias, within the 
km aeveuty years, been subjugated to a distant and 
foreign race. Toe events of this war are among the 
chief' of those ex ploits of the heroic age, vhidh in 
India, as elsewhere, form the unfading recollections 
of the past, and of which the interest survives the 
revolutions of empire, the change of dynasties, and 
the mutation of religions creeds. At the period of 
• this struggle, we find the solar race confined to its 
micro >v strip ot land between the mountains and the 
Ganges ; and the Yadoo race spread over the whole 
siirfece of the country. Among the most celebrated 
ot this stock were Jurasundh«, the sovereign of 
Mugudfi; the family of Kungaa, ruling in Muthoora, 
the capital of the Storaseni, mentioned both in the 
Grecian and the Hindoo annals ; and the 1’ooroos 
ruling at Hustinapoor. These were the chief actor-. 
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great movement, which shook the whole of 
Northern India to its centre. Kungsa, the king of 
Mnthoora, had married the daughterof Jurasundhc, 
the powerful king of Muguda, who reckoned many 
sovereigns among his allies, and among them the 
powerful king of the Yuvuns. Though we are 
unable to discover what king is thus referred to, yet 
the fact affords a strong proof that in all ages, the 
kings and rulers of the country lying west of th# 
Indus, have possessed influence, if not sovereignty, 
in India. Krishna, of the royal race of Yndoo, put 
Kungstf to death, and usurped his throne. Jura- 
mindlia, to avenge his death, marched against 
Mutho'ora, which he is said to Lave besieged eighteen 
times. It was at length taken ; and Krishna and 
his followers tied to the sea coast, and founded 
Dwarka. The. obstinacy of this defence will not 
appear incredible, when we remember the well 
known bi avcry of the Soomseni, respecting whom 
Munoo directs that the van in battle should always 
be assigned to them. 

Vichitra, the son of Santuna, the king of Hasti- 
napoor, had no male issue, but two legitimate 
daughters, and one, Pan-lea, who was illegitimate. 
Vyrna, the gooroo, or spiritual guide,.-of the royal 
family, the son of Santana, had by Pamlen, his own 
niece and spiritual daughter, a son called Pandoo, 
who succeeded to his grandfather’s throne. Pandoo 
married Koontee, the sister of Bosoodev#, the aunt 
of Krishna and Bulurama. Of.tier, were born five 
sons, calletl the five Pamloos, Yoodistheer, Bheetn> 
Urjoon, Nukool, and Suhudeva ;. though some 
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Y account* state chat the two latter were the offspring? 
of another wife* 'The Hindoo.? legends state, that, 
through the sins of a former birth, Ivoontee was 
barren, till she propitiated the gods by a charm ; 
and that the five JJtindoos were the'children, not of 
Pandoo, but of the celestials. Doubtless there was 
some irregularity iu the royal family, which was, as 
usual, concealed by attributing the illegitimate off¬ 
spring of Ivoontee to supernatural agency. 

We are also informed in the Hindoo shastraS,. 
tliat Yyas<:/ ? above named, had by his other niece 
XJmbeeka, the sister ofTandea, a son, DLriturns ircr, 
v/bo was blind. On. the death of .'Pandoo, Dhritu- 
rustw, being incapable of succeeding to the throne 
through his blindness, is said to have passeJ%y his 
nvn son Doory udhunn, and to have plsccd Yoodis- 
theer, his nephew, on the throne of Hustinapoor. 
According to other writers, Dooryadhtuia seized i he 
sceptre, The family broils among the cousins 
geman rose to such a pitch, that the five brothers 
forsook the country and j^tired towards the Indus. 
Just at this time, the chivalry of India was his telling 
loKwnpit-migur, to compete for the hand of Dceo- 
pudeo, the daughter of the king of the Punjab, also 
of the Yadoo race, which was to be the reward of 
the most valorous, TJVioon’s bow bore off the prize, 
and the prince ss became the wife in common of the 
live brothers, a fact which the Hindoo writers have 
been anxious to veil over, but which only serves to 
strengthen the; supposition that the Yadoos came 
originally from Scythia, where this practice is re¬ 
presented as having been common, 




wide through Urjoon’s victory, and Dhrituraatra re¬ 
called them to Huatinapoor 5 where, to prevent fends 
he divided the kingdom between his son Dooryu- 


dhana and bis five nephews. Hustinapoov was 
assigned to Dooryudhuna. Yoodistheer fixed his 
capital at a little distance, at Indruprustha; ami it 
soon began to ri val the older metropolis in splen¬ 
dour. Yoodistheer daily increased in strength, and 
at length, in the pride of his heart, determined to 
celebrate the Uswamedha, |he sacrifice of the horse, 
a Scythic rite, never performed but by the most 
powerful sovereign in India. It has been conjec¬ 
tured that this sacrifice implied the possession of 
paramount authority. It appears to have roused the 
jealousy of Jurasundlu/, the great king of Muguda, 
with whose pretensions to the supreme authority m 
India it interfered. Krishna is supposed to have 
taken advantage of this circumstance to prevail on 
Yoodistheer to entrust him with an army tor the 
destruction of his old enemy, Jurasundha. Accom¬ 
panied by Bheera ami Urjoon, he led his troops by 
the circuitous route of the mountains, and c«me 
down * unawares upon the capital o£» Muguda. 
Jurammdha, though taken by surprise, maintained 
the conflict, with great valour for three days, but 
was at length slain by Bheem, though some -affirm 
that ho was sawn asunder by Krishna and his bro¬ 
ther Bxriurairtit 

The preparations foivthe sacrifice of the horse 
' meanwhile proceeded in the palace of Yoodistheer, 
and all the sovereigns in the north of India were 
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itcd to assist at it, The hearts of the Rooroos, 
the elder branch of the royal family, burned with 
indignation at this proud assumption of dignity; 
and I korv milium/, unable to preWnt it by force, 
had recourse to artifice. Knowing Yoodistheer s 
propensity to gambling, he engaged him deep in 
play, and led him on from stake to -take to pledge 
tii^t his wife and then his kingdom, both of which 
he lost in one throw, and obliged him to go into 
e* la for the period, of twelve years. Yoodistheer, 
and his four brothers, with Krishna, and Biduckvvg 
w hindered through various parts of India, performing 
feats of valour, and leaving in every province some 
memorial of their chivalrous adventures. At the 
close of t he period fixed for thei r exile, they returned 
to the banks of the Jumna, and Yoodistheer de¬ 
manded his share of the kingdom, P >ryudlmn« 
treated the request with scorn, and doe laved that he 
should not have as much of the soil as the point of 
a noodle could cover. There remained therefore 
no alternative but that of deciding the question by 
battle. 

In this great ba ttle, fought on the plains of Koo- 
r.(>(>kslietrrt, where, in after times, the last Hindoo 
monarch was defeated by the Moosulman invaders, 
all the fifty-six royal tribes of the Yadoo race were 
ranged on the one side or the other. Yoodistheer 
and his brethren had made many friends during 
their exile, and were in no want of powerful auxilia¬ 
ries. Every chief of note from the Himalium to 
the ocean, gathered his forces for this mighty strug¬ 
gle. The battle lasted, it is said, eighteen days ; 
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^UcaM^ntor on both aides was prodigious. Door- 
vudhun« was at length slain, and victory declared 
tor Yoodistheer. But when be perceived the held 
of battle strewed with the bodies ofhis triends and 
bis foes, descended from one common ancestry, amt 
slaughtered in this civil strife, he became disgusted 
with'the world, and. determined to retire twin i . 
Ik entered Ilustinapoor, performed the kmuul 
levies of his relative and rival Dooryudlmn*, 
and placing l?uriksldt«, the grandson of on 

the' throne of Indruprustho, retired with knshrnt 
and Buludeva to Dwarka. The battle had exhausted 
their strength, and they were soon after attend by 
the forest Bheels, one of whom put Ivrishpo to 
death, at iho fountain of the lotus. Voodistheer 
determined no longer to remain in Bid, a, and with 
Buludevtf, passed by Sinde up to the Him*1»y« 
mountains, where the Hindoo historians, losing 
8ip ht of them, affirm, that they ascended into heaven. 

But there is greater reason to suppose that they 
crossed Zabulisthan into Indo-Seythia, thc,«radle 
of their family, and founded some one of *e dynas¬ 
ties, which, in subsequent ages, poured itself down 
a rrain ou the plains of India. 

These two events, thd expedition of.Rain« and 
the buttle of iCooroo-kshetra, are the greatest on ■ 
record in the annals of the solar and lunar dynasties. 
They have been immortalized in the two noblest 
poems of which Hindoo-literature can boast. 
Through the genius of poetry, the memory of these. 
. n-reat achievements has beenkept alive for more than 
twenty centuries. The author of the Kamayun, 
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ch describes the battles of Kama and RavunJr, 
was Vohneeld, whom his grateful countrymen have 
crowned with the wreath of ini mortality, as they 
rank him among thoife who ever live. Me is said to 
have written his poem by way of prophecy before 
the birth of his hero ; but this is evidently a itdble. 


the Christian era ; indeed from the description he 
lias left of his awn horoscope, it does not appear 
possible to assign him an earlier age. The writer of 
the Mulmbhamt, reck oned by some a f fth V eda, was 
Yyasrt, who lias been confounded—perhaps ignorant¬ 
ly, perhaps by way o.niatteiy—witlitho royal Vyasa 
who arranged the Vedas. This however, it is im¬ 
possible to credit, for Veda Vyasa was the grand¬ 
father of the heroes of SCooroo-kshetro. From the 
terms in which he describes the Yimiu tJsoor* w ho 
fanglit against Krishna, it is natural to conclude 
that his great poem mtiM have been w ritten after 
the invasion of India by Alexander the Great. It 
is difiieult to substantiate the era of the poetr., as 
we are told by the Hindoo writers that a Vyasa 
appears in e very age ; but there is good reason to 
believe that these two great poets were contem¬ 
porary ; nor would it appear strange, if the celebra¬ 
tion of the solar line by Valmeeki, should have 
kindled a desire in Yy<xm to immortalize the noblest 
achievements of the lunar race. These poems fixed 
the Sirogskrit language ; and through theni, doubt¬ 
less, wj.s the worship of heroes established in the 
creed of India. 

Krishna, after his death, was deified. We have 
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of discovering the date of. this event. 
The Muhablmrut, to w aich he owes his cet^brily, 
must have contributed in no small degree to fix the 
popular belief of his divinity. The worship of 
Krishna now spread through out India, is perhaps 
more modem than that of any other god ; indeed 
the Brunthn Vivurta Puoran. the sole object ot 
which is to elevate'-Krishna, was written, as its in¬ 
ternal evidence shews, after the Moosukuail invasion, 
and,not above four hundred years ago. 

Eulurama, or Buludevtf, the Hercules of fifth a, is 
said to have erected a kingdom at. Fatnlipootra.. and 
to have founded that city on the banks of the 
Ganges. It afterwards rose to great eminence, and 
became one of the most magnificent cities.in India ; 
hut it has been so completely obliterated that its 
ver y site is a matter of dispute. It appears, how- 
ever, more than probable, that it was situated 
little below the junction of the Soa.no and the. 
Ganges, not far from the spot on which the modern 
city of Patna 1ms been erected. The foundation of 
two other cities is also ascribed to Bulodeva, Muha- 
velipoor in the Carnatic, and BaKpoor in Beder. 
if those cities owe their origin to this deified hero, 
they were probably founded during the period in 
which lie accompanied the Eandoos in their warn 
derings through India. 

The an mils and chronology of India, bet ween the 
era of the Great War and the age of Muhutmnda, 
the contemporary of Alexander the G reat , are very 
obscure ; and it is impossible to put together the 
unconnected facts so as to form any satisfactory 
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While the posterity of Porikshite. 


"vndi-on ot Urjoon, reigned in. Indriiprusth«, thus 


descendants of Jn/-itstm<lha,.appear tol aveoceupied 
the throne ot Muguda. The shast-nrs mention 
twenty-thre 5 descendants between' Jurasundho and 
Repoonjuya, the Inst of his race, who was pm to 
death by his minister fkmuke, by whom the throne 
was usurped. It is not within the scope of so brief 
a survey ot Indian History, to treat of the antiqui¬ 
ties of the country, upon which the most profound 
scholars are divided in opinion. 'We, therefore, 
gladly abandon these five or six centuries’, whether 
less or more, to conjecture, and turn to events in 
Indian history in which we have the light of Grecian 
lii rory to illuminate our path. 

The Moosulman annals s tate that from the earliest 
antiquity the Persians had not only obtained a 
lodgement in the provinces east of the Indus, but 
Pul made extensive conquests far into the country. 

I ' 1 use accounts however refer to a period so remote 
as to he altogether beyond the reach ofsobe. his¬ 
tory ; and we can’ therefore make no farther use of 
them than to shew, that from the remotest period, 
India has never been absolutely independent. The 
stestres make the Indus the boundary of the Hindoo 
creed, and forbid any Hindoo toercssrf; but neither 
the shastro? nor the Hindoo sovereigns have been 
j.oio to prevent the nations of the west crossing chat 
river to invade India. Indeed, when we consider 
that the Hindoos themselves sprung from Scythia, 
it is easy to imagine that other tribes, growing up 
.in the same soil, would not fail to follow thear track 
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/JUl Jlia ; and wo have evidence that, to a very 
^Eate period, the Hindoos crossed the Indus., and 
ittiade reprisals upon tlieir enemies. 1 he prohibi¬ 
tion to cross the A cluck, or to proceed to sea. is oi 
modern origin. In more ancient times, before the 
brahtnuus subdued the ksbetriyds and expelled the 
Boodkists, the Hindoos were a martial and enter¬ 
prising people. It was then probably that they 
crossed the Attuek, and invaded Scythia 5 end also 
proceeded by sea to the Eastern Islands, and spread 
their faith through the Archipelago. It is in com¬ 
paratively modern times that the Hindoo, the vie him 
of a debasing superstition, has lost, his l&tionid spirh* 
and fears to pass beyond the limits of his own. coun¬ 
try, lest he should be contaminated by association 
with men of other creeds. 


chap. nr. 

INVASION OF DARIUS—PECULIAR I TIER OF THE HINDOOS iN 
Hia TIME—-THE INVASION, OP THE TAKS1TAK, OK SERFENT 
RACE-GOT7TUMA—'THF. BOOD1IMT RELIGION—TUB B^ODJUST 

CAUSE_C ABACTKH OK THE BOORfflfiT INSTITUTIONS—THE 

ARRIVAL OP ALEXANDER TIIK GREAT—HIS VICTORS OVER 
POttUfl—TtCE KT/flSTT. OV ALEXANDER^ TKOOVR —1U3 RE¬ 
TURN—PBf'UtlAR FEATURES OP TUB HINDOO OHAHACTER 
IN THE DAYS OP ALEXANDER. 

The first expedition into India from the West, of 
which w<: have any authentic record, was that of 
vql. 1. C 
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Km? of Persia. He ascended fho fchronr 
>f Cyra in Urn year B. C,l!8, and extended his 
conquests from the Grecian seas |q the ban ks of the 
Indus. Not satisfied with this magnificent empire, 
he determined to add Judin to his dominions, pf the 
wealth and resources of which he Jmd received very 
JYiogin'icent accounts. As* a preliminary step he 
directed in a admiral Scylax to construct a flotilla 
in the higher regions of the In us, tmd to move down 
the stream till lie reached the sea. vScylax, though 
eventually successful, met with so many obstacles 
that he was thirty moiuha in conducting his fleet 
from the point of embarkation to the ocean. Ills 
glowing description of the richness of the country 
arough which he passed, determined Darius to at¬ 
tempt its conquest. He entered the country with 
a large array, and, carrying every thing before, him 
annexed the proving bordering on the Indus to 
his empire The extent Df his conquest.;, we have 
no means of determining ; but we gather that the 
Indian province of the Persian empire must have 
been very extensive, since it was esteemed more 
valuable than any other satrapy. Thiw single pro¬ 
vince furnished onkthir. of the revenues of the 
whole empire ; and it is a singular fact, that while 
the tribute from the provinces West of the Indus 
was paid in silver, that from India was delivered in 
gold. Herodotus, the fattier of Grecian History, 
detailing the information which had k en derived 
from the generals of Darius, says, that, the natives 
of India who lived to the southward, and whom the 
; ersian conquests did not reach, were of black com- 
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Hiatts; that they killed no animals, but contented 
themsel ves with the food which the fruits of the 
oarth yielded ; that they lived^ilikdly on rice, t:x~ 
posed to death those ‘who were deemed too ill to re¬ 
cover, possessed a breed of small horses, and manu¬ 
factured the cotton of the country into clothing. 
The Indians, whom this description embrace*, were 
doubtless those of the Gauge tic provinces ; and vve 
have thus a proof that the peculiarities which dis¬ 
tinguish India at the present time, were equally con¬ 
spicuous twenty-three centuries ago. 

It appears that about six centuries before the 
Christian era, perhaps a li ttle earlier than the inva¬ 
sion of Darius, a new race from the teeming hive of 
Scythia, crossed the Indus., and, entering India, 
made the most extensive conquests. At the sum- 
period another swarm of Scythians, possibly from 
the same stock, poured down i\pon the north of 
Europe and settled in Scandinavia. It is possible 
that wefeay ascribe to this simultaneous emigration 
east and west from the same region, the affinity of 
customs and manners which marks the Scandina¬ 
vians and the Scythian settlers in India, more parti¬ 
cularly as it regards the rite of female immolation, 
which, as it is said to have formerly existed in the 
barbarous ages in the north of Europe, we may al¬ 
most suppose to have been introduced by the 
Scythians into India at this period ; but this is mere 
conjecture. The Scythian emigrants were called 
the race of the Takshak, or the serpent* because, a,: 
is supposed, they had a se rpent for their national 
emblem. Led by their chief Sehesnag, they pro 
C 2 
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,ly ovrsnm N '^hera India, and became ineotpo 
7 ‘ Ud ^e&ww.wfah the tribes which hadpreccdc, 
1 * Enl - The y the Mugjida empire, Hu 

tla-one of which. was filled by * Nag or serpen 
ilynasty for ten generations. They appear to hav. 

. ■ “ of ’* he Boo $ ist «'««*• Many memorials exisl 
tn the s&astraa, of the bloody wars in which the 
Hindoos were engaged with these foreigners, who 
M fJ « 8C ''‘fw>d as snakes ami demons. Of the Mu• 
gudo-Takshak dynasty was ifubonundo, whom we 
hnd sealed on tho tin-one at Paiibothra, when 
Alexander the Great entered upon the conquest of 
Jndnu Ho is described by the Grecian historians as 
fc 10 Fmiij or of the East. 

Jt was about the period of the invasion of Darius, 

• hi.ni. I tug to the received opinion, but according to 
->tHT.s,century later, that Goutuma gave a fixed 

* mracter to the religion which passes under the 
name of Boodh. ft fa probable that the fllty-six 
!n " :tl 01 the ' I’adoosi and in fact the whole of the 
kmar race, had continued from time immemorial to 
profess the religion of Boodh, which was perhaps 
founded on the Wales, and was distinguished from 
the more modern religion of the brahmuns and the 
Homans. Goutunm, who is reckoned the seventh 
Boodh, appears to lmrc matured the institutions of 
the BoodWst creed. He was born in the kingdom 
of Mugudo, or South Belmr, and his headquarters 
y ( : 91 G - m U !uls h ' ™ usual to.ass/jgtv Jus birth 

e ‘ 10 T,T °‘ 10 R C ’ hat ftcco, ' di “g to the annals 
'* f5,e ibetmns, who profess this creed, he must 
’nve been born in the year 430 B. C. There is also 
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imm -discrepancy regarding the place of his birth. 
The Chinese, Siamese,. Japanesc, and other nations 
to the Eastward, who follow this religion, say that he 
was born in Mugmia ; and the Burmese ambassadors 
who lately proceeded to the Western Provinces to 
pay their respects to Lord Willi am Bentinck, stop¬ 
ped at Boodh Gy a to offer their adorations at the 
original shrine of their patriarch. But the Ti.be- 
rian annals maintain that he was horn at Kupiki- 
vusta, a city of Kosul, or Oud' This discrepancy 
may be reconciled by the supposition, that at the 
rime of his approname, the kingdom of Muguda 
embraced nearly the whole of the northern region, 
and that the little sovereignty of the solar race ip 
Oude, was also included in its dominions. It may 
be sufficient* therefore, to state that Goutuma was 
bora in the empire of Mugude, and that the name 
cf'Boodh, the progenitor of the lunar race, was as¬ 
signed to him by way of distinction. At the period 
of his advent, the religion ofBoodh was predomi¬ 
nant in Northern India, while the creed of the 
brahxmms, which eventually spread t hroughout II in- 
doosthan, appears to have been confined to the 
small, and perhaps dependent, kingdom of Kimouj. 
That the Boodhist creed was most extensively dif¬ 
fused through India appears to be confirmed by the 
fact, that the caves of Ellora were originally conse¬ 
crated to this worship. ' Those caves could Imve 
been construct#! only by powerful and wealthy 
kings of the Boodhist religion : but there we find 
that to perpetuate the emblems of this creed, the so¬ 
lid rook was excavated, temples were formed with 
0 3 
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labour, and the image of Boodh carved on 
the sides of the mountain by Ids royal disciples. la 
after ages, when the religion of Vishnoo and Shiva' 
laid .superseded that of Rootln, mid Ida followers 
had been driven from the land by political violence, 
t he caves were consecrated to the deities of the vic¬ 
torious faith: and hence we find the gods and god¬ 
desses of the modem pantheon, with their atten¬ 
dants side by side with the images of Boodh. It 
has been iv, -marked, however, by those who have ex¬ 
amined the eaves in detail, that the images which 
represent the gods are far more exquisitely carved 
than those which represent Boodh, and bespeak a 
Inter ora of the ar.; of sculpture- The origin of 
cave temples formed out of the rock, is, therefore, 
it would appear, to be ascribed to the .followers of 
Boodh. 

Too character of theBoohhist institutions was so 
opposite to that of the brahmans, that we cease to 
wonder at the hostility manifested to them by the 
latter r. and can easily account for Valniedki's plac¬ 
ing a Boodhist on a, love* with a demon in the 
Rat'irymu The Boodhists rejected the whole of 
t he brahmumcai system of gods mid goddesses, ami 
adhered more closely to the spiritual worship of 
the Vedas* They repudiated the doctrine of castes. 
With them the priesthood was not hereditary. In¬ 
deed the same rule appears to have prevailed in tbe 
purer age*., even among the brahmin - ; and Vish- 
\ emitra was probitbty the last poodra who became 
u brahman. The Boodlust priesthood formed a 
distinct community, which was constantly rcplen- 
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>!S from the secular rank* anti wm bound by a 

VOW of oeli' mcy. On the other hand, the hereditary 
priest.hood, pf tlie bralvmuns admitted no members 
from the lay classes ; and ina.rria.ge was deemed al¬ 
most as essential m investiture with the poka. The 
highest object of a brahmin* was to give birth to a 
son who t hoidd perform his funeral rite u With 
these wide distinction?, it knot surprising that the 
brahmans should have entertained for the Boorl- 
hists even greater hatred than that with which they 
had regarded the warrior tribe, their earlier rivals 
in secular power. And this hatred was perhaps em- 
'flamed by a view of -clmir .own insignificance, when 
compared with the sovereigns of the Bondhist creed, 
whose sway extended throughout Northern India. 
It would appear as though the advent of Godtunm 
had gsvek new life to the animosity of the sects. 
Idle bmlrnmnicttl religion, however, from ifstge-r- 
geous- •.eeremonies,, was fee better adapted to strike 
the vulgar imagination, than the ampler creed of 
too Boedhist; and it probably continued to gain 
fresh proselytes, till the brolimuns found themselves 
Biiificiontiy strong for the grand Mnigglo winch final¬ 
ly expelled the Boodbkts from India, and made 
their rivals ‘ lords of the a seen dan t/ 

We have mentioned above, that Darius, King of 
Persia, had annexed a large portion ofl-Iindoosthau 
to the Persian empire two centuries before Alexan¬ 
der, and imposed a heavy tribute on his Indian sub¬ 
jects* Wo have no memorials to shew whether or 
not this- distant province remained subject to that 
empire, when, like all oriental nmnarclue^s, it fell 
C 4 
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state of imbecility under its purple-bori* 
pmcea ; but there i» every reason to believe that 
ift continue an integral portion of it, till the 
1 eraian empire itseh \vu;-: dissolved by the victories 
of Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, the 
greatest military genius of antiquity.- Alexander, 
after having broken up the Persjj, it empire with a 
handful of Grecian warriors, trained to the art of 
'■ ai by l‘ ts Ollier Philip, and perfected in it by liis 
own genius and enterprises, arrived with his victori¬ 
ous legions on the banks of the Indus. Some-of the 
ancient historians have affirmed that heonlyciuneto 
take possession of the Indian provincesofthePersian 
. mpire, which, upon the death of Darius, h«ul as¬ 
sumed independence. But Alexander required no 
such pretext to lead him across the Indus. It, was 
his ambition to surpass tho exploits of his predeees- 
sors, and to carry his arms to the extremity of the 
globe ; and he would have invaded India, though 
the Persians had never possessed a foot of land in 
it. His troops had been engaged during the three 
prece ding years in the severest military duty, and 
had Suffered incredible hardships in their winter 
campaigns, amidst mountains covered with snow ; 
aw} he now promised to reward their toils with the 
booty of India. Having.subdued Cabul, in alt ages 
the key ol IJJnaoosthan, he summoned the chiefs 
on both banks of the Indus, to make their sub¬ 
mission, and at tho same time sent a detachment 
of troops to throw a bridge acres; the Indus, while 
he himself was engaged in snbduiug the interven¬ 
ing country. Ho lounil the mountaineers on the 
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Indus not deficient in valour; but tbe aWH 
perseverance of bis veueruns overcome ev eiy 
,,t:. c lo. At length he reached the banks of that 
, ■ ami building a fleet of boats, floated down to 
Att rck, where finding that the bridge was nearly 
vti lete, he determined to enter India at this point, 

: nme by which all conqueror? from tlw earliest 

n of history have invaded this country, till tnc 
a : 'ish, masters of the ocean, approached it in 
■I, n ships, and advanced from the opposite ext’.'. - 
, -to, the conquest of India. Alexander was 
thirty-' years of age, when lie crossed the Indus- 
■... had never engaged in a battle which he did not 
•,5n and never entered a' country which lie did not 
• : i.uer. With ull the ardour of youthful enter- 
• ! he crossed the bridge of Attack, and etrtcvd 
. plains pf India with ail array of 120,000 men. - 
region to the east of the Indus was at this 
, • ;e held by three sovereigns: Abissares whoso 
rnions lay among the mountains, probably those 
i Cashmere; Taxiies, who ruled the country be- 
■x>.-n the Indus and the Hydaspes ; and Poruv 
,. 1 'olmhly Pooroo, of the race of the Pandoos, whose 
•c) . nlons stretched from thut river eastward in the 
tion of H rstinapoor. Two princes named 
Pens are mentioned by the historians of Aloxart* 
<' r, one of whom resided at Ilu&tinapoor. while the 
other held dominion in the Punjab ; both were of 
tht lunar race. Abissares sent his brother with 
i fob presents to conciliate Alexander. Taxiies joined 
, * invader with the utmost cordiality, ami entertain¬ 
ed l im and liis whole army id liis capital, Taxila, 
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,0rf ' AI ex a n tier left hia invalids, and a sufficient 
f orce to resist any reaction. He him self wft h the 

flower of his army pushed on to the Hyclaspes, now 
ealkd the Jylum, one of the rivers of'the Punjab, 
rin mhi» had already commenced ; the river was 
swollen, tvs all Indian rivers- are during the rains ; 
it Was a full p ile wide, and the waters railed on 
impetuously. Poms with all his forces lay encamp¬ 
ed on the opposite hank, determined to oppose the 
advance of his enemy. His troops were drawn up 
■n admirable order, and every where presented an 
impenetrable front to Alexander, who discovered the 
truth of what ids modern rival in deeds and fame 
lies expressed, that no manoeuvre in war Is more 
difficult than that of crossing a river. A long line 
of elephant;., well trained to war, was placed by 
Jt J ovus in front of the stream, and no possible uvo- 
mw was left unguarded. Nothing could throw 
Porus of his guard ; whenever Alexander attempt* 
*‘<i to cross, he found the Hindoos ready to receive 
him. Seeing it impossible therefore to force a pas¬ 
sage, because his cavalry could not form in the pro- 
3ence of the elephants, he determined to cross the 
stream by stratagem. Having discovered an island 
ii. the river about ten miles above his camp, he 
rook advantage of a stormy night, when the wind, 
rain and thunder combined to drown all noise, and 
luarcaed up with 11,000 veterans towards the is¬ 
land, crossed over during the night, and landing by 
break of day on the eastern hunk of the Hydaspes, 
drove in part of the advanced guard of Poms’s 
anny. Intelligence of this event was speedily cor.- 
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tho Hindoo monarch, and ho dcf?] 
is son wit h a small body to repel what he eonsi- 
lered 'merely a detachment of the enemy’s trocpte 
Oruterus with the main body of .A).^:andeA troop i 
o tvs drawn bp where the Grecian camp had been 
• on b f established, and by presenting a formidable 
front to Poms, Contributed to strengthen Ms belief 
hat the troops who had. crossed over were hut a 
mall body i/oruss son however was soon hilled, 
ml his troops were routed. Tbo monarch was not 
ong in learning from this catastrophe, and from 
' th ^ information, that Alexander hi xmeU had landed 
-n. he proee ded to meet him, with 4000 horse and 
0 ? 000 toot, beside chariots and elephants, J| as 
Wsuppose, ortho hahetmm. tribe, warriors by 
hnh and profession. He formed his line of battle 
' ilh groat shill. Alexander had with him, as na 
ivo said, only 11,000 men ; but they were veterans 
man, and under such a commander, invincible, 
he battle raged long, and the field was obstinately 
• h spitted. I he troop; of X J orus fought like heroes ; 

' t nothing could withstand the impetuosity of 
exander’s cavalry. By two in the afternoon, the 
ndoos had generally Ihd; but Fonts, mounted on 
^ largest elephant still maintained the conflict, 
ixander struck with his braver}', and r ixious to 
e his life, sent to beseech that he would an/ ron- 
'* 0X) honourable terms. To tins he at length 
sente.d, and was conducted to the presence of 
> victor, which he entered with the utmost con« 

; nee; and on being asked how he wished to be 
1 Mcd> calmly replied, 6 As a Kang/Alexander 
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was charmed with bis free and noble demeanor, 
gate him bis freedom on the spot, and hot only res¬ 
tored his kingdom, but enlarged it. Portis did not 
abuse the generosity of the victor, but continued 
ever after his firm and faithful friend. The Hin¬ 
doos in that' early period of the Kiilee yoga must 
have been a different race from those of subsequent 
times. Where, in the present age, shall we look 
for such courage, or for such fidelity, as that dis¬ 
played by Porus ? 

Alexander, to maintain the passage of this river 
in future, ordered a city to be built on either bank. 
The country between the llydaspes and the Ace- 
sines, which was extremely populous, containing no 
fewer than thirty-five cities, was placed under the 
government of Porus. Alexander then crossed in 
succession the Aoesines, or Chumb, and the Hy- 
draotes, or Haven. Beyond this last river, he heard 
of a tribe of Cathaians, who were probably Tartars, 
settled in India; and who propo.ed to try their 
strength with him, at a place called Sungab. They 
were not subdued till after a very obstinate resist¬ 
ance. Sixteen thousand of them were slain, and 
seventy thousand made prisoners; the rest fled 
into the mountains. 

Alexander now marched on till lie reached the 
banks of the Hyphasis, the modern Sutlege, the 
former boundary between the Shaikh kingdom and 
the British empire. There he heard of the Gauge- 
tic kingdom of Mugiuia, the mighty sovereign Of 
which could bring six hundred thousand foot into 
the field, with thirty thousand cavalry, and nine 
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I__ jwd e%hartt$, It U Relate® by one historian 

that Chumktf Gooptfl, who afterwards ascended the 
Mtlgu3a throne, viritedj the camp of .Alexander, 
and gave offence by the freedom of his remarks, 
hrom him also Alexander must have heard of the 
power of the empire, and of the splendour of its 
capital, jPaliboihra, said to have been nine miles in 
length. His ambition was kindled to plant his 
standard on the ramparts of tliis city, and he gave 
orders to break up his camp and cross' the Sutiege. 
But his troops were worn ox;t with wounds, latigite 
and disease. The drenching .rains, to which since 
their entry into India they had been exposed, had. 
me; :ted their spirits, as the Indian rate continue 
still to depress the spirits of all Europeans ; and 
tin y iirinly refused to accompany Alexander any 
farther. He used by turns entreaty, menace and 
flattery, to induce them to advance, but could not 
shake their determination. He was olliged there¬ 
fore to make this river the term of Ids conquests., 
and to return ; but on his departure lie erected 
twelve gigantic altars as monuments of his expedi¬ 
tion, Bathed in his attempt to conquer all India, 
Alexander determined for the present to establish 
the river Indus as the boundary of his dominion* ; 
and to survey this stream on his return, He ac¬ 
cordingly caused a fleet of boats to be built, and 
embarking lxin troops on the tributary streams 
sailed down with all the martial pomp of a con¬ 
queror, In his progress through the provinces of 
Mooltan and Wutcli ho met with much opposition, 
and at the siege oi one cky was in imminent dim- 
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<6v of his life, through his own rashness, AU 
opposition, however, vanished before lus genius, 
and tl>.e valour of his troops j and he at length 
reu bed the estuary of the Indus. The views ol 
Alexander were always large and comprehensive, 
perhaps above those of any other character of anti¬ 
quity. He had determined, if possible, to establish 
an extensi ve, line of ■commerce between India, the 
rivers of Persia and the Red Sea. With this view 
he built porta at the junction of the Indus with the 
sea, and fitted out a large fleet, which he entrusted 
to Nearchus, with orders to sail to the mouth of 
the Euphrates. This voyage, which is now per¬ 
formed with ease and speed, even by an ordinary 
seaman, was in that nge deemed one of the greatest 
exploits on record. Nearchus was completely suc¬ 
cessful ; and if Alexander had lived, he would 
doubtless have made this voyage the basis of an 
extensive commercial system ; but within two yen ' 
after his return from India, lie caught a jungle fever 
in the marshes of Babylon, and died at the early 
age of thirty-two. There can be little doubt that 
he had intended to return to India with a fresh 
army, and still less that, if he hftd done so, he would 
have entirely subdued it. After having surmounted 
the barriers of the mountains and rivers in the 
north west, the conquest of the champaign country 
would have presented few obstacles to his progress. 
If the hardy troops of Porus moreover had been 
unable to prevent his entrance into the country, the 
effeminate warriors of the Gangetic provinces could 
have offered but a slight resistance. He made no 
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nxwt&mt ^eitloment in thocountry, but lie opened 
lie way for his successors to <lo so t and though the 
Jstory of the Grecian kingdom of Buctriu is involve 
d in much obscurity, wo have sufficient data 
:) dote*, .mine' that they conquered and posses- 
xl some of the finest provinces in the North of 
Tmdoosthan. 

From the narrative of those who accompanied 
Alexander, we have a, description of the state and 
tanners of its inhabitants in that curly period 
Vim following particulars, selected from among 
the- \ will shew to those who are conversant with 
adin. how nearly the, ancien t inhabitaidts resembled 
te present. “ 1. The slender make of their bo¬ 
dies. 2- Their living on vegetable food. 3 Their 
strihution into sects ami Classes : and the peRe¬ 
lation of trades in families. 4. Marviagcs as early 
i at seven years of age ; and prohibition of m arri¬ 
ve between different classes. 5. The men wearing 
vr-rings, parti-coloured shoes and veils, covering 
i; e head, and. great part of the shoulders. 6, 

. tubing their frees with colours. V. The rule that 
j *ly the principal people should have umbrella* 
Tied over them. 8. Two-handed swords, and 
vvs drawn by tlio feet. 9. Their manner of taking 
• ■phanta, the same as in the present ago. IQ. Hie 
*rmfhcturo of cotton of .extraordinary whiteness. 
. . Monstrous ants ; by which the Termite#} or 
iite ants are meant, though exaggerated. 12. 
”vVoodoo houses, on the banks of large rivers, to be 
• asionally removed as the river changed in it 
«:curse, 13. The Tala tree, or Tal; a kind of pabm 
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14. r JPhe Banian or'Birr,.tree,- and the Indian de¬ 
votees sitting under them.” 

These peculiarities serve to shew that the Hindoo 
economy which exists ufc the present time, was not 
very different from that which existed in the days 
of Alexander, twenty-one centuries ago. Finally, 
it is worthy of note, that though the name of Alex¬ 
ander does not occur in any Hindoo work, which 
only shews how imperfect are me records which 
have reached us, Ids name was widely diffused 
through India by the Moosulmims, with whom lie 
is esteemed a groat hero. It was canned far and 
wide across the ocean with the current of Mahome¬ 
tan conquests : and the distant islander of Java and 
Sumatra still sings the exploits of the mighty 
Iskander. 


CHAR IV. 

M CrtANUNlM—CHUNDR.Y-GOOPTA-THU MOIU DYNASTY —-8E- 

*.T.»*C«J$ AA’D MEGA3TI!ENF.B : —THE BACTKUN KINGDOMS—TUB 
MUOtJlDA KINGS—THE AGNiKOOLAS—SUPREMACY ATTAINEP 
BY THE BRAHMENS —EXTENT OF THE FRO M URA DOMINIONS 
— BOODVIST CAVES IN CEYLON:—ELLOHA. 

Muhanunda, who is said to have been of the Pru- 
rnura tribe, and of the Takshak race, was seated on 
the If)rone of Mugud#, at Falibothra, when Alex¬ 
ander invaded India, and was prepared to meet him. 
as it is said, with an army of twenty thousand borse, 
and two hundred thousand foot, beside elephants ; 
but Alexander as before mentioned, was constrained 
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the mutiny of his troops to turn back 
the banks of the Sutlego. 

MU ban und a was assas#|mteii by hi s prime min i $ter, 

«i '1 ir mid to have been succeed by his eight ; ov^ 
who reigned conjointly for twelve years, to the year 
ilo of the Christian era. One of them was Cbundvo 
f tO /ptcr, who was born of the vife of a barber, and 
though pqssessedof great talents was despised by his 
legitimate brethren. One account states, that he was 
driven by them from Pali bo thru and wandered 
through various parts of Upper Hiuclaosthan, trorn 
whence ho at length returned and by the aid of 
his companion and minister Chanukya, wboputtho 
royal family u» death, was raked to the imperial 
throne. Other accounts differ in the details, though 
not in the main outline, of this revolution. But all 
the muTatives of that age agree in stating, that the 
minister Chanukya was so struck with remorse for 
the atrocity of his guilt, that he pr.iotkerl the 
severest penances to expiate it. The ; expiation of 
Clmnukya’ became one of the most celebruu I e\ ents 
of that period. It was embodied iri legendary 
tales ; it became the theme of poetry ; and th< 
poets, in order to embellish their effusions, brought; 

usual, the agency of the gods,into the scene, and 
represented the atrocious crime of Charm ky a as 
having formed the subject of conversation in the ' 
heaven of Xndrc, where the mode of expiation was 
discussed by the immortals, and rSealed to the 
assassin by u babbling crow. 

Chumlrn Coopta is said to have founded a ne w 
dynasty, that ot Mori ; or, assertion which it is di - 
vou r. I> 
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reconcile with the supposition that he was 
iiia son of Muhanundo. But that he was of the 
Mori dynasty, whether he established it or not, is a 
(act too well supported by the concurrence of his- 
torians and poets?, to admit cf much doubt. In the 
Poovtim he is described as the descendant of Sohes- 
nag, who led the Takahik race into India from 
across, the Indus, as we have stated, in the sixth or 
1 mth c ‘ mtur y Christ, lie appears to have 

| ■ I>een a P ri «ce of extraordinary talent, and to have 

I placed his kingdom in a state of defence to meet 

(he new and terrific invasion from the wes' diich 
1 bkt of Alexander was but the prelude. 

The empire of Alexander was divided after his 
death among his companions in arms. Seletuhu* 
obtained the proi ince of Babylon, which comprised 

ail the countries bordering on the Indus. He was 

among the most enterprising of Alexander’s gene¬ 
rals, and resolved to revive the scheme of Indian 
conquest in which his master had foiled, but on 
his entrance into the country he was met, as it i, 
r.ai(l, by the troops of Clmndm Gooptu, who deter¬ 
mined to encounter this new- foe on the threshold 
«>i lus own dominions. The accounts of this ex¬ 
pedition are various. According to the Greeks, 
Neleueus was completely victorious ; but this is 
rendered doubtful by the fact that he concluded a 
treaty ot peace with the Hindoo monarch, by win -h 
he resigned to him all the territories which the 
Greek had held cast of the Indus ; and obtained 
m lieu of them, a promise of fifty elephants a year 
•!« a gin, or as tribute. Seleucus also gave his 
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bter in marriage to Chandra Coopt*, md tu 
. k , ee P U P a frien % uaderetandiij g between the 
I oin k of Babylon and PaJibotlim, deputed Afegas- 
thenes to reside as his minister at the Conn, of 
OhnadKf, Goopta. From him the writers of anti¬ 
quity derived the greater part of their knowledge 
,ndw; though he does sometimes induce 
m the marvellous, his remarks on India we valua¬ 
ble, and many of his assertions have been confirmed 
by subsequent observations. Unhappily his original 
journals have been lost, and nothing bus comedown 
to us but fragments of his notes preserved in the 
quotation of later writers. 

Chandra Goopta, according to the best accounts 
we yet posse <, reigned twenty-four yeara He died 
in the year *92 B. C. and was succeeded by Ids son 
M.tr« Goopta, to whom Seleucus sent another 
a mbassador, to renew the alliance of the two Courts, 
i'im dynasty of Seleucus produced no great, man 
be ode hunaelf. His successors rapidly degenerated, 
as eastern sovereigns are wont to do, when they 
•succeed without labour to great power and wealth 
About a century after the accession of Seleucus 
Autiochus having subverted his kingdom, is said to 
have concluded atreaty withS6phagen.es—the name 
■annot be . identified—the grandson of Ckundm 
Goopto, by which theking of India agreed annually 
0 m the monarch of Baclria, in addition to the 
ribute of elephants, a considerable sum of money, 

Iha Grecian kingdom soon after melted away, ami 
• new Hadrian kingdom arose, the kings of which 
n-ned their conquests in India farther than any of 
D2 
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Grecian sovereigns had previously done. The 
coins and medals which have been recently dug up 
h» the Western regions of Hinefoosthan shew that 


these Eactrian monarchy who governed the region 
west, of the Indus, carried their arms to the centre 
of India. The duration and succession of these 
dynasties is involved in much obscurity; but it 
would appear, from the memorials which have been 
discovered, as though there had been three Bactriau 
kingdoms, perhaps eo-exisrtent, on either bank of 
the Indus ; though wo can give no connexion of 
dates. The Viahnoo Pooran and the Bhagvat men¬ 
tion’ that eight Yuvun Kings reigned in onopart of 
India this statement probably alludes to the Ba< 
Irian kingdoms, of which the most eminent was* 
that governed by Menander, one of the bright. 
characters in antiquity, who was seated on the Buc~ 
fruvn throne about two centuries before Christ 
Mis successor Eti era tides is said to have held five 
thousand cities east of the Indus, an assertion not 
entitled to full credit, but which serves to shew that 
the successors of Chun dm Qoopta found no littl e 
difficulty in maintaining their ground ng&inat the 
conquerors from the west. Mithridatos, king of 
Parthia, subdued ,Eucrudites, and despoiled him of 
all his Indian dominions. lie is stated to have 
conquered the whole country from the Indus to the 
Ganges. It is to him and to his successors, that 
the antiquarians assign the numerous coins which 
are so frequently found at Agra, Oqjein and Aj¬ 
mer; 1 . It is remarkable that none of these coins 
bear a TSfagree inscription ; a fact which leads us to 
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suppose, that the princes whose device, arm 
‘they bear Held their empire in the countries west of 

the Indus. ... ' 

The Afugucfrt sovereigns, the kings of Orangetn: 
Hindoostfcan, whose empire, under different '.iynas¬ 
ties, Any be said to have extended to eight cemu- 
vies, iron the year 850 B. C. to about the year -toy 
A. D. were the most enlightened race oi monarch* 
on Indian reflow), and among these the successors 
•f Chundru Gooptn appear to have been the most 
conspicuous. Under their sway, notwithstanding 
the irruptions of the Bactvian kings, the country is 
described as having reached a degree of prosperity 
to 'which it had not previously attained. Tri»de 
both internal Mid external was prosecuted with 
. .rent spirit. Possessed as they were of the mari¬ 
time province of Bengal, there is reason to believ e 
that their sea-borne commerce branched out to ml 
the countries around the Indian ocean. A royal 
road extended from their capital, Palibothra, to the 
Indus, and a small column was erected ati every 
stage. Another road was carried from that metro¬ 
polis to Baroach, near Bombay. They promoted 
learning by all the means in their po wer, and en¬ 
deavoured to diffuse it. among the common people, 
by e 'couraging the learned to write in the vernacu¬ 
lar tongues. It is worthy of remark that the period 
in which the Mugudo sovereigns wei<‘ labouring for 
the improvement of the popular dialects, was the 
period when the Sungskvit language is supposed to 
liuve received its highest polish. 

While the Mngudn kings of this period were 
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^ ^WMntaimng their empire against the encroachment?’ 
of the Bactrian kings, it would appear, from various 
hints in the minals of the time, that they were also 
distracted by intestine dissensions. Foreign in¬ 
vasion, combined with domestic discord, necessarily 
weakened their power, and afforded a favourable 
opportunity for attempting to subvert their political 
and ecclesiastical polity. They appear to have pro¬ 
fessed the religion of floodh ; and as long as they 
'continued in power, the bmhmuns, who maintained 
their sovereignty in Kunouj, were effectually de¬ 
barred from extending it over India. We are told 
that at this period, about two centuries before the 
Christian era, the brahmans regenerated the race 
of the Tjgnikoota, that they might fight their bat¬ 
tles with the infidels, that is, with the Boodhists, 
who were o £ the Taksliak tribe, of whom we have 
spoken. Through the Ugnikobltzs a revolution was 
effected more extensive in its effects than any which 
India has ever experienced. By it the Bralununs 
became the uncontrolled sovereigns of India, and 
have continued for twenty centuries to enjoy a 
supreme dominion over the consciences of the 
•Natives. The origin of the Uguikoohzs, and the 
progress of their arms are equally involved in the 
deepest obscurity. The Hindoo shastras state, 
that “ ignorance and infidelity had spread over the 
land ; the sacred books were trampled under foot 
and mankind had no refuge from the monstrous 
brood (ofInfidels'.)* In This exigence Vishwamitra 
resolved in his own mind to recreate the kshetriydrs. 
He chose for this purpose the summit of mount 
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oSfwliere dwelt the holy sages who had carried 
their complaints to the sea ol curds, on which they 
beheld the Father of creation floating on a hydra, 
the emblem of eternity. He commanded them to 
return to mount Alton, and to regenerate the tribe 
of warriors. They returned with ludm, Brumlia, 
Roodrnr, Yishnoo, and a host of interior 'fhe 

fire fountain, Anhul-koond, was phriiicd with the 
waters of the Ganges ; expiatory rites were perform¬ 
ed, and each of the four gods formed an image and 
cast it into the. boiling spring : and from, these 
ifttages sprung four men who became the ancestors 
of the four races of the Ugnikoolas ;thePiuraura. 
the Chohan, the Solanki, and the Parihara. The 
Dytym, (probably the Boodlnsts) were watching 
the rites, and two of them were, close to the fire 
fountain , but the work of regeneration being com¬ 
pleted, the new-born warriors were sent-against the 
infidels, and a desperate encounter ensued. As fast 
as the blood of the demons was shed, young demons 
arose, till the four tutelary divinities of the Ugni- 
koolas drank np the blood, and stopped the multi¬ 
plication of evil. When the I)yty«s were slain, 
shouts of joy rent the sky, ambrosial showers were 
shed from heaven, and the gods drove their cars 
about the firmament, exulting in the victory thus 
achieved. 

Such is the poetical description of the alliance 
formed between the bi'ahihuns and the Ugnikoolas, 
who became the champions otl the - brahroumeal 
priesthood, and took the field against the Boodhists. 
These Ugnikocta were not the aboriginal inhabi- 
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; neither were they a new tribe of wa rriora 
iron.', the west It is probable that the bralimutiB had 
v.bovi.t thin time succeeded in converting to their 
own -creed a number of the Taltshak. race, then pre~ 
dominant in India, and. in. exciting them to take «P 
arms: against those who professed a different-creed. 
Tbl retffftwratMp- of the . Ugnikooltf-s, at the fire 
appears to point, hi some such religious 
conversion. Of the four divisions into which the 
Ugrdkoo-as branched, the .Frumura became the 
most powerful. Their dominions' cx tended beyond 
the Nerbadda, and comprehended all Central aiM 
Western India,. The Indus formed their, boundary 
on the west. They earned their arms into the 
Deccan, and appear in fried to h*\Vo been the first 
Hindoos who established a permanent dominion 
south of the Nerbudda. There is an ancient tradi¬ 
tion in India, that/ the hralummicrl religion bee amt' 
paramount liter many bloody struggles with the 
Boodliists ; those smuggles probably -allude to the 
triumphs of the Ugnikooks, who, siding with the 
brahnnmr, t matte them to extend their sway from 
the little kingdom of Ivunoui to the southern ex- 
tremit’es of the continent. From that time to the 
present, the hrohmuns have swayed the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal sceptre of India ; they have .mouldedthe popu¬ 
lace to their own will; they have exalt# <1 their own 
tribe above ail others ; and by keeping all know ¬ 
ledge in their own possession, have reduced the 
ot her classes to that slavish subjection of which ig¬ 
norance is the bond. 

W o have already spoken of the cave tem ples w hich 
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tin cat of India. Expelled by the brahmans from 
thence to Ceylon, they carried with them the same 
fondness for these structures, and raised in that is¬ 
land one of the most stupendous monuments of hu¬ 
man labour to be found in the world. Excavated 
by their exertions 'from the solid rock, we discover 
•a series of temples, of w hich the largest is a hundred 
and forty feet long, ninety feet wide, and forty-five 
feet high, and which contains a recumbent -.linage 
of JJopdh thirty feet in height. 

* The temples which the Boodbiats were now con¬ 
strained to abandon, were speedily occupied by the 
brahmuns, and Vishnoo and Shivtf replaced Boodh 
Under th e brahmuns, the construction of these ca ve 
temples was carried to a high degree of perfection. 
Other situations besides those which the Boodhists 
had chosen, were selected. fn the heart of India, 
at Etiora in the Deccan, they formed temples out 
of the solid rock, which exceed hi magnificence any 
thing elsewhere to be seen. In a range of hills, 
which extend live miles in the form of a horse*shoe, 
we discover a range of grotto temples some vivo 
and even three stories in height. The most, re¬ 
markable of these is that called the temple of KV»ila$, 
or the palace of Muhadeva. Whatever is splendid 
In architecture, or exquisite in sculpture, is here to 
be found. The scene is crowded with etair-cases* 
bridges, chapels, columns, porticoes, obelisks, aud 
colossal statues, all carved out of the solid rock. 
The sides of these wonderful chambers arc covered 
with figures of the Hindoo deities, and with a^pi*e~ 
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^Riations frrnn the Mubabhanit and Rama} f uR Of 
all the Hindoo gods who enjoy any celebrity in In¬ 
dia. there is scarcely one whose image may not be 
to and, in the pantheon of Ellora ; which appears to 
hav e been the. head quarters of Ulndooism whw • it' 
spread south of the Kevbudda. The precise age of 
these magnificent excavations it isjunpoysible to fix ; 
but it must have been during the ten or eleven,cen¬ 
turies which elapsed between the spread <»( Hindoo- 
ism in the south, and the arrival of the Mahome¬ 
tans, in the high and paliwy state .of Hindookuc 
when the brahmuns flourished without a rival or Hu 
enemy ; and when kings had time and treasure for 
such under tilings* 
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OF THU STATE OF INDIA FROM THE VISHN’OO I’OOAAN. 


The era of Raja VikramatHtya follows the sup¬ 
posed expulsion of the Boodhists from India. As 
there are no fewer than eight monarch® to whom 
this name is applied, it is difficult to identify Vikraina, 
Every, legend, however, agrees in making its \ik- 
rania fall by the hands of a powerful demon, Sah- 
vah\m. As t he king of this name who reigned at 
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^R 'jrfis given birth to an era, it is reasonable 
Ifbc on him ns the original Vikrarnadityn, and to 
apply to him the description which Ferishta hhs 
drawn. Vikramaditycr was of the Pnimnra tribe, 
the name, of which has been shortened to Powar 
and Puar. The notices of this race, though very 
indistinct, are sufficient to shew that they bore a 
wide 3 way in India, and hrd reigned at Uvunti, or 
Oojein, long before the age of Vikrama. How it 
happens that he is said by some to have reigned at 
this capital, by others to have been the eighth de¬ 
scendant of the Mori princes of Mngudd w hose ca¬ 
pital was Palibothra, we have not the means of ex- 
pla?ning. He began his reign fifty-six years beiore. 
the Christian era. He was the most renowned mon¬ 
arch of the age, in war and in peace. The poets 
have extolled his magnificence, and described his t 
power in very extra v agant st rains; They assert tha t 
without his permission, the loadstone could exert no 
power on iron, or amber on the chaff of the field. 
.Such was his temp erance and contempt of splen- v 
dour, that while in the enjoyment of sovereign 
pow er, he continued to sleep on a mat; which, Mfith 
a ^aterpot replenished from the spring, formed the 
whole furniture of his chamber. He encouraged 
learning beyond any of his predecessors. Pundits 
were invited from all parts of India, and rewarded 


with liberal gifts. Fourteen of the most learned 


men ‘of the age formed the literary conclave, of his 
Court; among whom the poet Kaleedas shone pre¬ 
eminent. His was the Augustan agclof Sung3krit li¬ 
terature. It is said that Vikrama himself worship- 
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tJie infinite and invisible God; which would 
, -™ ,0 thc supposition that he still held to the ori 
girtal :.r ed ol the Fakshak race ; but lie patronised 
the worship of the gods and godd&ses ivhtch hod- 
become popular upon the expulsion of the Boodh- 
ists 1'^nd lie set up a gigantic image of Mnhakal, 
or Time; in his capital at Oojein. This wad one of 
the eight groat images of Shiva set up in diflem'l 
j>arts of India, when the worship of that deity began 

to predominate. In his old ag* he was attacked 
by Sativahun, a great warrior and king, by .whom 
ho was.slain. Saiirahua made such extensive con¬ 
quests in the Deccan, an completely tosupersedethis 
era ofViknmm, and to establish his own through- 
out that region. 

A little before the time of Rajah Yikrama, Sooin- 
itm - the descendant of Harm/, the last of the solar 
race, died, and that dynasty became extinct in the 
Gangetic provinces, where it appears to have-held 
sovereignty -fivim the ftgeof litswakoo, for more than 
twenty centuries. The Hindoo shastras give/if//,. 
m re, S“® ^'-'tween Rama and Soomitm. We shall 
see this ancient dynasty revive, with freshsplendpur’ 
among the Rajpoot tribes *.it.a subsequent peyw’. 
bVom this family, the Kauai ofiWewar, how called 
Gohlotcs, claim to be descended. The Ratborcs, 
who established a new kingdom at Kunouj just be* 

«ore the Mahomedan invasion, also trace their an¬ 
cestry up to Koosh, the second son of Rama. In 
the twelfth century they wore expelled from thence 
oy the Moosulmans, and establishing themselves in 
Aletvar, proved of such service to the Mahome- 
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.s, that 'half their convjaests in India were achiev¬ 
ed by the valour of the * hundred thousand swords 
t,f the Rathore-s.’ -Another line of descendants - 
froiu Koosh. are the Cuclnvahus, o( winch family 
wii^ Nub/ Kaia, so celebrated in the story of Nula 
and Dumyuntee. The descendants of Ntifo con¬ 
tinued to maintain possession of the well known, 
fortress of Newar, through the vicissitudes of fif¬ 
teen centuries, till they were recently dispossessed 
of their ancient stronghold, by Sc India, It is to a | 

branch of this family that the reigning house of 
•Teypore belongs. Thus do the few remaining 
Hindoo princes of Northern India trace their an¬ 
cestry up to the mighty Kama. 

x w Fifty-six years after the ascension of T ikrania- ; , t , 
difcya, JesiB Christ became incarnate in the land ol •’ /'" J i 
Judea, and offered up himseif as a sacrifice lor the . j 

sins of men. On the third day he rose from the . £ ; 
dead, and, after giving his disciples a commission 
to proclaim throughout the world tbp glad tidings 
of salvation through his atonement, ascended into 
heaven. One of those di&cipha, St. Thomas, is 
said, with great probability, to have introduced the 
Gospel into India, and to have obtained many con¬ 
verts to the Christian faith. We have no distinct 
notices of its progress ; but there can be little doubt 
that it spread far and wide through the country, as 
we find that three hundred years after the dehth of 
Christ, at a general Council held at Nice, one bishop 
was present on the part of fcfie Christian Church in 
India. In the next year. Frumentius was con¬ 
secrated Primate of India by th* celebrated Atha- 
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"between the Hi doo narratives and the facts of the 
New Testament, that there can he little doubt that 
tlie events connected with the life and death of the 
5av;our of mankind were widely disseminated 
throughout India, and were artfully incorporator!, 
though n a distorted form, into the Hindoo k- 
gends. 'yy 

Aboo!. this time, a king of Oojein, who k called 
by the Greek historian, Toms, an evident corrup¬ 
tion of Pruhuira, or Powar* and who is described 
as counting six hundred kings among his tributaries, 
sent an embassy to Augustus, the emperor of Eome. 


It is not a little singular that the letter sent to 
Europ e by tik* descendant of Yikramadityo, was 


written in Greek. Ties fact proves the wide dUFm 
oion of the Greeks in India, either through die 
Bactrian kingdoms, or through .maritime com¬ 
merce. One of the suite of this embassy, who was 
possibly a Jain, died ft voluntary death at A them-. 

Although the Truraura kings of Oojein enjoyed 
great consequence from the age of Vikramadityr* 
to the first Moo&ulronn invasion, yet the A&dra 
kings of the Gangetic provinces appear to have rk 
sou about this time to paramount power. Their 
capital was Paiibotkra. -AVe have no accurate re¬ 
cords of their empire, but are led to suppose that 
■l must have been very extensive, since the fame of 
the dynasty penetrated even to the distant city of 
Tome, where the seat of their dominion was dis¬ 
tinguished as that of the Andre-Indians. The La ♦ 
tin writers of this period describe them as the first 
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in India. This dynasty, according to the 
best calculations which in the gloom of this histori- 
al period we are able to form, ascended the Mu- 
gudrt throne about twenty years before the Chris¬ 
tian cru, and continued through thirty reigns to 
maintain the most conspicuous place in India for 
more than four centuries and a half. But the whole 
of tliis period of history is too obscure to enable us 
to trace with any accuracy the series of reigns, el¬ 
even of dynasties. Wo have at the beginning of 
this period four monarchs of the Kunwa family, who 
governed these, provinces ; but whether they are to 
be. included among the Andra kings we have no 
means of settling. The last of the Kumvaa is said 
to have been assassinated by his prime minister 
Sipruku. who ascended the Mugudu throne, A. D. 
lol. horty years after, this monarch was supersed¬ 
ed by Soodruka, who appears, from the scanty me- 
monals we possess, to have been one of the most 
illustrious monarch? of whom India has ever had 
reason to boast. He establislied the Andra Jutika 
dynasty, the last, according to some accounts, 
which enjoyed paramount authority in India, for it 
should be remembered, that -during the day? of 
Hindoo sovereignty, no monarch could ever style 
himself the undisputed Lord of all India. .Soodruk« 
is known in the native annals ns Kuruo Deva of' 
f Kuma - A plate has recently been dug up 

at Senates, on which is inscribed a grant of land 
made by this monarch, who is styled the Lo -d of 
the three -Knlingos. If this be not an-oriental exag¬ 
geration, it would tend to shew that the great Kurha 
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iuguda had extended his dominions as far \i 
the' (‘.oast of Telinga on the one"side, and of Am . 
can ori the other side of the Bay, and to the $?*.•* 
coast of Bengal ; for this is the locality of llie three 
Kulingua as explained .by historians.' After 
reign, of eighteen years he was succeeded by hh 
brother. Six raoii&rchs in su&re&dtm fdted tfi 
throfte after the founder, who all assumed the sam 
patronymic, and were remembered as the sevei 
Kurmxs , but we have nothing but this naked fne: 
for bur guidance,’' except the great veneration in 
which the name ot Kurnn is traditionally held, not 
only in India, but throug'liont the Eastern Archi 
pd^go. This would almost justify the supposition 
dial the Ivurnas, possessing the three' divisions o 
the sea const, had oreatv>d a navy, and made their 
power felt in the Islands of the East. In comma 
speech, the Natives are accustomed, when anxious t<; 
pay the highest compliment to a liberal man, to 
compare him to Kurno , and we incline to the be¬ 
lief, that on such occasions they allude to the more 
modern Kurin* of Mugtuk, rather than to the anth 
< mated hero of that name mentioned in the. Mula - 
blmvufc. 

These Andra kings appear to have maintained, 
t oward the close of their dynasty, a constant inter¬ 
course with China; and ive find the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment on one occasion sending an army to assist 
in putting down a rebellion h\ India* According 
to the Poorans, the dynasty of the Andrus closed 
about the year 436 A. I) : and to tins period, there¬ 
fore we may refer the composition of some of those 
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poems. Wilford however, who, though. 
h great name in Indian antiquities, is often fanciful, 
supposes that an entire dynasty of Andra kings has 
l>een omitted in the Poo ran ic genealogies, which, if 
supplied, would be sufficient to extend their line so 
as to embrace the reign of Pooloma, one of the most, 
distinguished sovereigns on record, perhaps the last 
great king of India. He is said to have subdued 
the whole country : which we cun interpret only as 
signifying that, he was the most powerful monarch 
of his age. His conquests extended eastward be¬ 
yond the boundaries of India, and were probably 
carried into the empire of China. So widely indeed 
was his fame spread among the Chinese, that the 
only name by which they designate India is Poo lo- 
mien-kof, or the country of Pooloma. When he 
had reached the zenith of his glory, he was led by 
superstitious motives, to put a period to his existence 
in the Ganges, A. D. 648. 

Ferishta, the Persian historian, mentions the ex¬ 
ploits of a great king, of the name of Ramdev«,who 
appears to have lived about this time. He is de¬ 
scribed as the general of one of the kings of India, 
and as having succeeded to power on the death of 
his master. He may have been the .successor of 
Pooloma. He marched against Bengal, and sacked 
the capital, in which he found much wealth. Four 
years after he proceeded to M&lwa, in all probabi¬ 
lity against the fading family of thePrumuras, still 
ruling in Oqjein, and after reducing it to subjection, 
carried his victorious arms into the Iiimaluya. He 
penetrated to Cashmere, and made all the chiefs of 
von. i. E 
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Dun tains. tributary. His' reign,which extehci^ 
fifty-se ven years,- appeals to have been one blaze 
of political glory. After his death, hi* eons disputed 
the succession, and Purtab Gliand, his general, taking 
advantage of these dissensions, made his way to the 
throne, and rivalled the brilliancy of his master’s 
exploits. Having at length, m the MfoHornedkn his¬ 
torian relates., ••refused th vumal tribute toFeifti$ ii 
.Persian army marched 1 into India, and obliged him 
to pay. up the arrears of the tribute, and to make 
new concessions. It is said that after his death, 
each of his generals seized on a pro vince, and that 
the empire was dissolved. Wo are unable' to con¬ 
nect this n arration with any historical data obtained 
from other sources ; but it is not improbable that 
the invasion from the West allu des to thatof Nbshir- 
van the Great, who is said to have made conquests 
in India as far east as Runouj. 

The Andra dynasty is supposed to have been suc¬ 
ceeded by the Andra-bhirtyas, or the servants of 
the Audras ; which seems to indicate, that on the 
dissolution of the Andra empire, each powerful chief 
seized on the province hr which he held command, 
and declared himself independent. The Tishnoo 
Ik or an, which appears to have been written about 
the time when the Moos u Imam first appeared it* 
India, draws the following picture of the confusion 
into which the affairs of the coin try fell on the 
breaking up of the last great monarchy, u The 
fcshetnya tribe,” says that work, “ is generally abo¬ 
lished, and various tribes, from the brahmuns to the 
Pcolundus, 03' wild mountain tribes, have erected 
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fenfc sovereignties in Mugada, Friyag* Mu 
^Kantipore, Kassepore, Kimouj, and inUnoo- 
gunga, or the (jkingetie provinces. The Gopfcas 
i* soodra f&raUy, reign over part of Mugud#. Dwa- 
rukshita governs part of the maritime provinces 
of Killing#. The Golus rule over another part of 
the Killing#, The Momdhanas govern Nimesha, 
Nishudha, and ICoolootu ya —th| districts east of 
Benares and Bengal. Soodras and cowherds rule 
in Surat, in Manvar, and along the banks of the 
Nerbudda ; and the Mleechas possess the country* 
along the Indus.'’ 



CHAP. YL 

Xlte RAJ 4* OF OHITTOttR—TiTRIR CHRISTIAN DESCENT—GOU*. 
—RAFF A—RISE OF MAHOMEPANIS.yT—SAMLY INVASIONS OF 
THK MOOSUI.MANS—ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF CJIITTORE 
—TitE TtTAJEt DYNASTY—DECAY OF OOJEJN—ATTACK ON 
CHITTOUE. 

On the dissolution of the Gangetic empire of the 
Andras, each province in Northern India appears, 
as mentioned in the last chapter, to have assumed 
independence. The affairs of the country fell into 
confusion ; and a new enemy appeared on the banks 
of the Indus, mi re ferocious than any of those which 
had from the earliest ages crossed that river, and 
poured the stream of desolation on fndlii. This 
•enemy was the Mahomedan, the first shock of whose 
•arms fell upon the kingdoms of the west, upon. 
, E 2 
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^&j/ozerat and the provinces of Rajpoofhamv We 
erefore turn from the affairs of the East, which 
from, this period lose all political importance, and 
bend our attention to the tribes nearer the Indus. 

The Mahomednn invasion elevated into notice the 
sovereigns of Mewar, or Oodypore, then ruling In 
Out tore. This royal family, which is at the present 
time the most distinguished in Hindoosthnn, claims, 
upon the authority of records* and by the general 
suffrage of the Hindoo soft he west, to be descended 
from Lob, the eldest •son of Raima, the hero of the 
Eamayun. They originally migrated to the country 
of Surat, and fixed their capital at Bal abb i pore, in 
the gulpli of Cambay. In the year A. I). 524 , this 
town was sacked, and its inhabitants dispersed by 
some enemy who had invaded the country through 
Simle, This is supposed, with great, probability, to 
have been Noshizad, the son of Noshirvan the Just, 
king of Persia, The queen Poospuvutee alone 
escaped the general destruction, and took refuge in 
a cave in the mountains of Malik, where she was 
delivered of a son who was called Gotta. Wlien 
grown up to man's instate, he obtained possession of 
Edur, where he established a kingdom* From him 
are lineally descended the present rulers of Oody¬ 
pore, to whom for more than twelve centuries the 
pre-eminence among the Hindoo monarch? has been 
conceded* as to the descendants of the great sove¬ 
reign of the solar line. The Oodypore Raja is 
reckoned the Hindoo soorvj, the sun of Hindoo so¬ 
vereignty, nnd yet it is a singular fact, authenticated 
by strong testimony, that the family of this most 
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dguished line of princes, is descended, oo.il ic 
“lather side, from a Christian princess. The Ra j • 
poot historian says, “It is well known that the 
JKajas of Oodypore, are exalted over ail the princes 
of Hind. Other- Hindoo princes before they can 
succeed to the throne.of their fathers, must obtain 
the teiuk, or sign of regality and investiture from 
thorn. This type of sovereignty is received with 
humility and veneration. The teiuk is made on the 
forehead with human blood. Their title is It on a, 
and they deduce their descent from Noshirvari the 
Just, whose son rebelled against him, and was slain 
in battle ; but his descendants remained in Hindoos- 
thau, and from them have the lianas of Oodyporb 
sprung” Other testimonies concur in the fact, that, 
a daughter, of Noshir van was married into the royal 
family of Oodypore. The queen of Noshir van was 
the daughter of Maurice, the Christian emperor of 
Constantinople. Hence, says the great British his¬ 
torian of the Riypopt races, 44 we are led to the 
singular conclusion that the Hindoo sQontj , or. sun 
the descendant of a hundred kings, the undis¬ 
puted possessor of the honours of llama, the pfltri- 
arch of the solar race, is in fact the offspring of a 
Christian princess,” and claims affinity, in the early 
era of Ins line, with the Christian emperors of the 
west. 

Eight princes sat on the throne of Edur after 
Golia, the last of whom was slain by his own sons 
while engaged in hunting ; but his infant, son Bappa 
was conveyed to the fortress of Bhandere. He was 
brought up among the shepherds, and various mar- 
E 3 
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lous stories are told of bis infancy and youth, not 
vtdike those which are invented regarding the 
•founder of other royal races. Bap pa was told by 
liis mother that he was connected by birth with the 
reigning princes of Chittore, of the Prumura tribe. 
His ambition was kindled by this relation, and he 
resolved no longer to submit to the degradation of 
a shepherd's life. Collecting a few of his followers to¬ 
gether, he proceeded to the court of Chittore, where 
tlie disclosure of ins family connexions procured him 
a friendly reception about the year A. I), 700, The 
nobles took offence at the favour bestowed on the 
unknown youth* and became discontented.' Just at 
this j uneture a form ? dabbfoe threatened the country 
and the nobles were called on for the! r feudal 4 . 00 1. in - 
gents, but they unanimously refused to obey the 
•summons, and tauntingly desired the monarch to 
look for support from his new favourite. Bappa of¬ 
fered without hesitation to lead the troops sgainsfc 
the enemy. That enemy was the Moosulman, who 
now*, for the first time, advanced into the heart of a 
count ry, destined in after times to form a magnifi- 
cent MahomecUn empire. 

We turn now to the origin of the Moosulmans, 
the most deadly foe with whom the natives of India 
have ever been called to cope. Mahomed, the 
founder of the Mahornedan creed, wasborn at Mecca 
in Arabia, in the year A. IX 569, and at the age of 
forty proclaimed himself a prophet, commissioned 
by God to convert mankind to the u true faith"' by 
the agency of the sword. Having made many con¬ 
verts In Arabia through his great eloquence and 
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ius, he raised an army to subjugate other na¬ 
tions to his own power and creed,, and during his 
life-time began that course of conquest, which was 
followed up by his successors with unparalleled vi¬ 
gour. Those who succeeded to the direction of' 
affairs on his death were equally animated with the 
spirit of ambition and fanaticism, and extended 
their dominions oil the right hand and the left with 
a rapidity of which history scarcely affords another 
example. Province after province submitted to 
their arms ; kingdom after kingdom fell prostrate 
before their genius. All the political relations of* 
the western world were subverted by them in the 
short space of half a century. From the very birth 
of Mahomedanism, its votaries cherished the idea 
of establishing a universal monarchy throughout 
the world, in which there should be but. one law 
civil and religious, one creed,, and one prophet. 
Ev ery Maliomedan who fell in this crusade against 
the civil and religious liberties of mankind, was 
promised an abode in paradise, in the luxuriant 
society of the black-eyed houris. It was not there¬ 
fore to have been expected, that, when'the Mfcho- 
rnedans had conquered Africa and Syria, subverted 
die Persian empire, and already reckoned Europe 
$ their own, the rich provinces of India, which had 
roiu time immemorial fallen a prey to every in- 
adcr who could march an army across the Indus, 
hould have escaped their eagle eye. We find 
ccordingly that the Maliomedan power was scarcely 
consolidated by the Caliphs, the successors of 
T‘ lahorned, when they cast a, longing look upon this 
E 4 
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empire. Within a few years of the death o! 
Mahomed, the Caliph Omar, after having conquered 
Persia., built Bussorah at the estuary of the Tigris, 
with the view of securing to the followers of the 
prophet the trade of Goozerat and Sinde, which 
provinces lie on. the left bank of the Indus. He 
sent a powerful army to invade the country under 
Abul Aas, who was however killed in the great bat¬ 
tle of Arore, the first engagement in which the 
Hindoos encountered the .Mooauhnans, Ofchtnan, 
his successor in the caliphate, sent to explore the 
countries bordering on the Indus, with the design of 
marching into them, but circumstances prevented 
the fulfilment of his design. AH, the fourth Caliph, 
made conquests in Sinde, which were abandoned 
after his death. Thus the Mahomedans kept their 
eyes steadily fixed on India, from the commencement 
of their career ; but it was not till the days of Walk! 
that any successful attempt was made to invade it. 
between the years 705 and 715 he not only made an 
entire conquest of Sinde, but carried his victorious 
arms to the banks of the Ganges, and made the 
whole couhtry tributary. It was the gen ends of this 
Caliph who crossed the strai ts of Gibraltar, planted 
the standard of the Crescent on the soil of Europe 
and subdued Spain in a single campaign. The 
reader will obtain some faint idea of the lofty ambi¬ 
tion which animated the early successors of Maho¬ 
med J when he is informed that their arms were tri¬ 
umphant at the same time on the banks of the Ebro 
and the Ganges ; and that the same Caliph aspired 
to the conquest of India and Europe. The invasion 
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the days alid convulsed the whole of 

Northern Hindoosth&n. The Hindoo annals relate 
that the Yadoo Bhatti was driven across the Indue 
into the desert; Manuk Kae, the valiant Chohan 
prince of Ajmeev, was assailed and slain ; his inhint 
son was struck dead on the battlements with an ar¬ 
row , and the ornaments he wore at the time, are to 
this day prohibited to the children of the Rajpoots, 
The princes of Surat were despoiled of their domi¬ 
nions. The author ol all these calamities is described 
by the native historian sometimes as a demon, fit 
other times as & magician, and always as a mleeeha ; 
but though we have no clear notice of the invader 
from native sources, there is little reason to doubt 
that this commotion among the Princes of Northern 
India was occasioned by the Maliontedan invasion. 
Three years after the army of Walid had penetrat¬ 
ed to the Ganges, Mahomed ben Kassim, his Moo- 
sulman general, made a second irruption into the 
country. He advanced with a powerful army into 
Sinde, and after numerous conflicts with Bahir, who 
then governed the kingdom of Goozerat, vanquish¬ 
ed and slew him. He then moved with his victori¬ 
ous troops against Chittore, the rallying point of 
the Hindoos. It was ori this occasion that the 
young Bappa, whom we have already mentioned, 
obtained the conduct of the war. Notwithstanding 
the refusal of the feudal chieftains to join the nation¬ 
al standard, he took the field with the troops ho 
could collect, and meeting the victorious enemy, 
then flushed with success, gave them a complete 
overthrow. Mahomed ben Kassim retraced his 
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»y way of 8mdo and So rat. Bappa pursued him 
to Guzni, now Cambay, the original seal; of his own 
family, which he found was then occupied by Selim, 
vvjiQra the victorious youth vanquished, and whose 
daughter ho subsequently espoused. On his return 
to Ohittore, Bappa so conciliated the nobles as to 
receive their aid in deposing the prince, and ascend¬ 
ing the throne himself. Such are the principal facts 
which we glean from the historical notices of his 
period ; hut it must not be concealed that there is 
some discrepancy in the dates, which we cannot re¬ 
concile. ft was at a subsequent period in-the reign 
of Bappa that the Caliph A1 Mansoor reconquered 
Sindo, and changed the name of its capital to that 
of Mansoora. Bappa, the king of Chittore, from 
wh, m are lineally descended the Ran ns ofOodypore, 
after having governed the country with great suc¬ 
cess, abandoned his kingdom and his religion, and 
marched with his troops across the Indus into Khu¬ 
rasan, where he married many wives of the Maho¬ 
med an persuasion, and left a numerous offspring. 
This circumstance, •which is well authenticated, esta¬ 
blishes the fact that a continual intercourse, to a 
v ery'late period, was kept up between'Indiaaiid the 
countries west of the Indus. 

The Brst inroads made by the Moosuimans into 
India, having thus been described, it remains to 
state, that it was about this time, that is, about the 
middle of t! e eighth century of the Christian era, 
that the throne of Delhi, which had been vacant 
since Vikrnmadityff expelled the last king, more 
than seven hundred yoars previously, was occupied 
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by a new dynasty, a remnant of the Pandoo race. 

In the confusion of the times, this regal family* 
usually called the Tuar, fo&id means for making 
Delhi the metropolis of a new kingdom. ^ Of this 
line twenty-one princes filled the throne, from this 
date to that of Anungpal, who adopted his gnuul- 
son Prithiraj, the last Hindoo monarch of Delhi, af¬ 
ter whose death the bamter of the crescent waved 
for five centuries over this ancient capital. 

It was about the period when the troops of VVaM 
burst upon the plains of India, that the Prumura 
family, which had ruled for ages at Oojein, began 
to crumble. Of the magnificence of this imperial 
stock we judge from 'the number and luxuriance of 
its branches. When the dynasty became extinct, a 
number of first-rate kingdoms were constructed out 
of its possessions. The Tuar seized on Delhi, and 
created a large kingdom. Goorerat assumed inde¬ 
pendence, and was governed first by the Chaurae, 
and then by the Solankis, who made Nerhwalla or 
Anherwttlltt Putun. the capital of their kingdom. 
Chittore grew up to empire under thcGehlotes, and 
soon after Kunouj revived under the Korahs, and, 
made some •approach to its former splendour 1 he 
whole face of Northern India was changed. The 
overshadowing empires ot Oojein. and Paltbothi a 
having ceased to exist, new kingdoms arose with 
new interests, while the wave of Mahomed an con¬ 
quest rolling down upon the plains of Hhidoosthan, 
gave a new turn to its affairs. 

For some time after the era of Bappa, no fresh 
attempt appears to have been made by the Mahoroe- 
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on India. The son and grandson of that prince 
afford no notices of tlieir reign worthy of ^remem¬ 
brance. But Me great ^andson*the heroic Khoman, 
had no sooner ascended the throne than he was call¬ 
ed- to measure his strength with the Moosulman. 
The reign of Klioman extends from the year 812 to 
836. The leader ot thm fresh attack on the Hindoos 
is styled Khorasan Put Mahmood, or Mali mood, the 
Lord of Khorasan: but there can be little doubt 
(that he was Mahmoon, the son of the far famed Ha- 
iroun al Base hid, the Caliph of Bagdad, the eon- 
•temporary and friend of Charlemagne, to whom his 
father had assigned the Government of Khorasan. 
He brought an army against Chittorc ; and if we 
are to estimate the strength of it, by the troops 
mustered in defence, we must consider it to have 
been very considerable. The other princes of In¬ 
dia feeling that the danger which threatened Chit- 
tore, lvung equally over them all, hastened to its de¬ 
fence. The Rajpoot hard gives a long and animat¬ 
ing description of all the various tribes from every 
part of Northern India* jtvho advanced to its relief. 
There can'be little doubt that the whole strength of 
the North was put forth on this emergency, to ex¬ 
pel, if possible at once, from the soil of India a foe 
to whose irruptions there appeared to be no termina¬ 
tion. With the aid of these forces Khoman defeat¬ 
ed the Moosulmans, with whom he is said to have 
fought no fewer than twenty-four engagements! 
By these exploits jus fame was diffused far and wide 
among friends and foes, and long continued to ani¬ 
mate his countrymen in their subsequent struggles 
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o Mahomedans, He is said to have resign¬ 
ed his throne to his son Jograj at the instigation of the 
brahmuns; but lie subsequently reclaimed it* and 
finding that the priesthood had been faithless in their 
advice, lie put many of them to death, and endea¬ 
voured to extirpate the race. He was at length slain 
by his own son ; but his chief officers revenged his 
death on the parricide; 

From this time, during a century and a half, the 
Mahomednns refrained from any farther invasion of 
India. The Hindoo annals of this period are imper - 
feet and unsatisfactory ; and there is left on record 
hut one important historical fact, which, trifling 
though it appeared at the time, has been followed by 
momentous results. The kingdom of Kunouj, the 
cradle of Hindooism, had revived under a new race 
of princes, and was mounting to its pristine splen¬ 
dour. A little before the invasion of Mahmood of 
Ghizni, that is, about nine hundred years ago, Adi- 
soor, of the Vydya race of kings then seated on the 
throne of Bengal, and holding their court at Nuddea, 
dissatisfied with the ignorance'of the brahmuns, 
applied to Veera Bing Devc*, the king of Kun ouj, for 
some priests well versed in reiigious observances- 
That monarch sent him five brahmuns, from whom 
the present brahmuns of Bengal, who are not of in¬ 
ti igenous origin, claim descent; while the Kay lists, 
the next order m Bengal, derive their families from 
the five servants who attended the priests into the 
province. 
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CHAP. VII. 

TUP 8AMMANWN EM PI UK—KfSE OF THE STATE OP QimNI—IN¬ 
VASION OP INDIA DY SVIiUKTUaEPW— VAHMOOD OP OIUZNt 
—CONmflON OP INDIA—l'HE VAHTOUS INVASIONS OP iftrftA 
n\ MAJIMOOP—rHANESHUn — KUNOVJ —SOMNATII—DEATH 
OP MAilMOOI). 

We now enter upon the period at which the Ma¬ 
hometan empire of India may be said to have com¬ 
menced. Vigorous attempts, m we have related, 
were made in the days of Walid and of Hapoitn al 
Raschid to annex this country to the Moosulmando- 
minions ; but they were successfully repelled by the 
Hindoos. For a hundred and fifty years subsequent¬ 
ly to the last attack, no fresh invasion was attempted ; 
but at length a new Mahometan dynasty was esta ¬ 
blished at no great distance from the Indus, arid a 
more successful attempt was made for the conquest 
of India. 

The rich and extensive regions of Mavur n l nerc 
and Khorasan, had been conquered by the Mahome- 
da ns iu t he firs t century of the Hejira, arid continued 
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bytfce Keutenants of the Caliphs for 
tlm “ * "wndred and eighty years. But after 


, , -«»«»« wgm;/ears. iffit after 

t!u , 1 e f 1 °* Ma *°™ * l^chid. the most celebra¬ 
ted of this htteofpnn C e S> theirpdfr 

‘‘f, j aarl their reputation as the successors of 
M i homed was insufficient to retain their distant 
officers in a state of political dependence. The pro- 
vmces fell successively from their dominions, till no. 
tl.mg remained of the once splendid empire of the 

V ,ph / b,it the of, Bagdad and its immediate! 
dependencies. 'Among the governors who at this 
conjuncture became princes, was Ismael Sanumuvi. 
the lieutenant governor of Mavur „1 ngreandKho- 

r isan, who in the year of thc/lfejira 263, A. I). 860 
assumed the emblems of royalty, and established’ 
emp ^ 0 ’ whieh cmhraced, in addition to the 
two provinces above named, those of Cabal, Can- 
v ahur and Zahulisthan. Bokhara became the me-. 
lopohs ol this new dynasty, which is distinguish- 
d in history as that of the Sammanian. Four 
‘ , . Unc< ' 9 S tn e fned the kingdom during a period of 
'' net f years ' yhh S’-eat virtue and renown. The 
mrth monarch, at his death, left a young lad of the 
amc of Mansur, heir to if 11,rone ; but a division 
' ° p,n,0n arosc “S the nobles, some of whom 
ere anxmus to bestow the crown upon the uncle 
i the deceased monarch. It was at length agreed 
: .j er the question ^AWstagi, 

luptugcen, the governor of Khorasan, who held ■ 

» court at Qhisrn; a_• „ / \ 


court at Chizni. Abisfagj gave his sidfra-m M 
our of the uncle; hut before his decision emild 
“ tI,eca P ltal > <l»e two parties had coalesced and 
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Munsur to the throne. The youthful monatau, 
"^oftended, as might have been expected, with the ad¬ 
vice of* the governor, summoned him to Bokhara ; 
hut he was too wise to trust himself in the hands of' 
those he had displeased, and instantly declared him¬ 
self independent. The generals of Munsur were 
sent against him, but Were twice defeated ; and 
Abistagi was left in quiet possession of Khurasan 
and Zabuiisthan, which he governed for fifteen years, 
and bequeathed to his sou Isaac* The Court at 
Bokhara had never relinquished its claim on the 
revolted provinces j and Isaac, soon after his acces¬ 
sion, under the direction of his able general Subuk¬ 
tugeen, invaded the dominions of Munsur in the 
hope of extorting the acknowledgment of his inde¬ 
pendence. Subuktugeen proving victorious, was en¬ 
abled to conclude a treaty, by wl\ich Khorasan was 
acknowledged as an independent sovereignty, Soon 
after Isaac fell a victim to the ex cesses in which he 
had indulged; and the army immediately raised 
their favourite commander, Subuktugeen. to the 
throne of Ghizni. This prince claimed descent from 
the illustrious dynasty of the Persian kings, known 
as the dynasty of the Sassanidcs ; of which the last 
monarch, Yezdegerd, was expelled from his domi¬ 
nions, when the Moosulmaas came down on that 
empire, and annexed it. io their territories. Though 
of royal lineage, he was reduced to the lowest state 
of destitution, and while yet a boy wa? sold as a 
slave to Aluptugeeri, who, perceiving in him the 
germ nf a great nurd- gradually advanced him to 
posts of distinction, till he came at length to stand 
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rest among all the subjects to the throne. L 
the first year of hk reign, he marched an army into 
India, A* D. 977. Jeypal was at this time the 
sovereign Jof Lahore, the nearest Indian province to 
the new kingdom of Ghifcni. The princes of Lahore, 
after the irruptiofi of the Mahomedaus across the 
Indus in the days of A l Mansoor, had formed a strict 
alliance with the Aifgluins, a bold mountain tribe, 
seated in the belt of land which stretches along the 
western border of that river. This alliance present¬ 
ed a strong barrier against the encroachments of the 
Mahorncdarts, who, as Fcrishta relates, had thence¬ 
forth no point of access to India but by way of 
Sir.do. Subuktugeen compelled the Affghans to re¬ 
linquish the Hindoo alliance and join his standard. 
Thus the line of defence beyond xhc Indus being- 
destroyed, Lahore and Moulton soon fell ail easy 
prey to the new invaders. Subalfcfcugeett, in the first 
invasion of India, took several forts, and return eel to 
his capital laden with booty. Jeypal, anticipating 
future inroads, raised a large army* and proceeding 
across the Indus, attacked the Maliomedatis in their 
own territories. But the event proved adverse to 
bis hopes ; he was subdued, and compelled to agree 
to an annual tribute of money and elephants. Un¬ 
able to paydown the entire sum at once,he request • 
ed that officers might be sent with him to receive it 
at Lahore. On his return to his capita), hearing 
that Subuktugeen had withdraw uir to his own ter¬ 
ritories, he proposed to violate his promise. Til his 
durbai, the kdvetriyas, his general oflicers, stood on 
the left, t ue brahmitr.s on tlic right of the throne. 
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lags he had endured in battle with this new and 
impetuous foe; and begged him to recollect that he 
had passed his royal word for the money. The 
brahnums told him there was nothing farther to be 
dreaded from Ghizni, and urged him to refuse the 
tribute. In a fatal moment he listened to the priests, 
and imprisoned the officers! who had been sent to 
receive the money. Sufouktugeen no sooner heard 
of this act of perfidy, than he assembled his troops 
and poured down like a torrent on the dominions 
of Joy pal This monarch, through the infamous 
violation of his promise, had brought the enemy 
upon himself, yet ho succeeded in obtaining the aid 
of the chief Hindoo sovereigns of the north to repel 
the invasion. The kings of Delhi, Ajmere, KaJinjer, 
and Kunoitj joined him with a hundred thousand 
men, and the two armies met on the borders of 
Lurnghan. The Hindoos were signally defeated, 
and pursued to the hanks of the Nilab* This battle 
was fought to the west of the Indus, for in that age 
it was doomed no sin to cross that river. It appears 
to have been the last engagement between the Hin¬ 
doos and Subuktugeen during the twenty years of 
his reign. He died A. I). 997, and was succeeded 
at first by his son Ismael, who was superseded in a 
few months by his brother, the renowned M&hmood 
of Ghizni. 

Before we enter upon the exploits of this mo¬ 
narch, who dealt the first fatal Mow to the Hindoo 
polity, it may not be amiss briefly to describe the 
,*date of India at this period. The country north of 
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Nerbudda was dividedamong the following royal 
families. The Tuar family held Delhi. The Ra- 
thoresy according^ their own historians, gdferned 
Kunouj ; though there jis reason to believe that the 
throne was then occupied by the Koras, The Gelt- 
lotes tilled Me war; ami the Solankis possessed 
Goozerfti To some one of these ruling states did 
the subordinate principalities pay allegiance. The 
boundary be; ween Delhi and Kunouj was the Kahv • 
nudee. Delhi exercised superiority over all the 
country as far west as the Indus, and reckoned among 
its subjects one hundred and eight great vassals, of 
whom many were kings in ad but the name. Kunotd 
was bounded on the north by the Snowy range ; on 
the east by Benares ; on the west by Bun.delkhund; 
and on the south by Me war. Mo war had the Ar- 
velli hills on the north ; on the south the Prumuras 
of Dhar, dependent on Kunouj ; while oil the west 
its territories touched those of Goozerafc; which state 
again had the Indus for its western boundary, the 
ocean on the south, and the sandy desert on the 
north. Bengal was governed by a race of monarch;* 
ot' the medical tribe. In the fa7*thest southern ex¬ 
tremity of India, the kings of Madura had long been 
paramount, but were now half eclipsed by the rising 
family of Tanjore. The south-western part of the 
Deccan appears to have been held by the Yudavas, 
who were probably a pastoral race. To the north 
of them'in the province of Khandesh lay the domi¬ 
nions of the Solanki family. Thus at the time of 
I he great and decisive invasion of Mahraood, the 
whole of India was parcelled out among a number of 
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T-ings, w ho, possessing no unity of council or design, 
were unequal to the grout crisis which impended. 

Mahmood, the king of Ghizuvthe first Moosul- 
man conqueror ay ho made any permanent impression 
on India, succeeded to the throne arid to the re¬ 
sources of his father, at the age of thirty. He passed 
dhe first four years of his reign in regulating his 
tvwn dominions, and in quenching every spark of 
rebellion. In the year 1001 A. O. he commenced 
his crusade against the Hindoos, and made no fewer 
than twelve successive irruptions into India. With 
ton thousand men he left Ghizni in August, and met 
his fathers bid antagonist Jeypal at 'Peshawar. The 
Hindoo army was defeated ; and Jeypal himself be¬ 
ing made prisoner resigned the throne, after this 
second defeat, to his son, Anundpal, and closed the 
misfortunes of life by ascending the funeral pile. 
Mahmood appointed Mahomedatt gene mors to the 
provinces west of the Indus, and imposed a tribute 
on AnitmlpaL The subordinate chiefssoon after re- 
fused'to pay their share of the tribute to the new 
king of Lahore, in which they were probably encour¬ 
aged by him. Among the most conspicuous of the 
refractory chiefs, was theprince of Bhatnere, against, 
whom Malm ood undertook his second expedition. 
The fort of Bhutnere, situated at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the Bikanecr desert, was taken after a 
seige of three days ; and the prince* to avoid falling 
into the hands of the victors, fell upon his own 
sword. In the year 1005, Daood, governor of Mool- 
tan, urged on by AnundpaL revolted. Mahmood again 
put lxis army in motion, and led it against the insti- 
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y thd revolt; upon whose subjugation, Oaood 
submitted, and engaged fo pay a large tribute., in 
the year 1008, Mnhmood determined to chastise 
Anundpal for his perfidy in the matter of Daood; 
and led. his fourth expedition against the Hindoos, 
Anundpal having timely noth#of his intentions, sent 
messages to all the neighbouring Hindoo sovereigns, 
ro represent the necessity of a united effort to expel 
the Mahometans from India. The kings'of Oqjeiir, 
Gwalior, Kalinjer, Kunouj, Delhi, ami Ajmere as¬ 
sembled their forces, and marched to his assistance. 
Their united troops formed a larger army than had 
yet been assembled to dispute the fold with th ■ 
Moosulmuns. It is said that on this occasion the 
women melted down their jewels for the support of 
the war. 1 The Hindoo troops proceeded towards the 
Indus and encamped at Peshawar* to which point 
the Mahornedans advanced ; and both armies conti¬ 
nued in sight of each other for forty dava Mahmood 
at length conupen<i0(l the attack with u body of 
archers, but they were driven back with such impe¬ 
tuosity by a band of Gukkurs,-—u warlike tribe Jiving 
between the Behut and the Iiulu^, the. ancestors of 
the modern Jaiis,.—that five thousand Mahornedans 
were killed, and the event of the day was rendered 
doubtful; but the elephant which carried Anmtdpah 
the Hindoo generalissimo,, took fright and fled, 
which became the signed of disorder among the Hin¬ 
doos, who dispersed to tl*e- utmost disorder, leaving 
twenty thousand slain on the field of battle. 

The next year witnessed Mahmood\s fifth cr usade 
against India. N agar koto, otherwise called Bheem, 
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hxr from the celebrated natural curiosity, the 
dwala Mookhi, or burning fountain, attracted the 
attention of the conquerors It was renowned as 
much for its wealth as for its strengths The princes 
of India, confiding in its impregnable character, had 
deposited their treasure in it. It. felt an easy prey 
to Mahmood, who despoiled it of all its riches, and 
returned laden with incredible booty to Ghizni, where 
he exhibited a magnificent festival,and displayed to 
his subjects the rich spoils he had wort in India. 

In the>ear 1011, Mahmoud, having heard that 
1 haneshur, one of the roost ancient and opulent 
shrines in India, was regarded with the same vene¬ 
ration by the Hindoos, in which Mecca was held by 
the Mahomed ans, determined to plunder it. He 
demanded, according to treaty, a free passage for 
his troops from. Anundpid, who is said to have enter¬ 
tained him and his army on the march. The Indian 
sovereign is farther stated to have deputed his bro¬ 
ther to represent to the king, that Thaneshur was 
held sacred by the Hindoos ; that if the religion of 
Mahmood required him to attack Hmdooism, he had 
already performed his duty by the destruction of 
Nagarkote ; and that if he would spare Thaneshur, 
Anumlpal would willingly pay him the amount of 
its animal revenues. Malunood’s reply is a good 
iudex to the spirit which animated him : “ The reli¬ 
gion of the faithful,* said he, u inculcates this pre¬ 
cept, that in proportion as the tenets of the prophet 
are diffused, and his followers exert themselves in 
the subversion of idolatry, shall be their reward in 
lieuven ; and that it behoved him, with the assistance 
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ot out idolatry from the soil of India, 
How then,” said he, “ can I spare Thaneshur ?” V 
j his reply taught the Hindoos how little they hod N 
to expect from the Mahomedan. The king of Delhi 
summoned them therefore to defend their common 
faith at Thaneshur, but before they could assemble 
their troops, the shrine was taken and plundered by 
the Moosnlmans ; the idols were broken, and the 
moat celebrated among them sent to Ghizni, to be 
trodden under foot by the faithful. Two hundred 
thousand captive Hindoos were at the same time 
carried into slavery, so that Ghizni wore the appear¬ 
ance. of a Hindoo city, from the Immense number of 
slaves with which it was filled. 

For several y ears after the capture of Thanes bur, 
Ifndia appears to have enjoyed comparative repose; 
but in the year 1017, Mtthxnood assembled an army 
of a hundred thousand foot, and twenty thousand 
horse, and accompanied with twenty thousand Mn- 
homedan crusaders, allured to his standard by the 
hope of plunder, again poured down on t he plains of 
Hindoos than. The iirst city which he captured is 
supposed to have been Meerut, which escaped plun ¬ 
der only by the payment of a heavy ransom . From 
thence he inarched to Mu ha van, which is considered 
to have been the capital of the Raja of Brindavun, 
who was defeated, and fled with his wife. Being 
hotly pursued, and seeing no means of escape, he 
plunged his sword into the bosom of his partner to 
save herefrom dishonour, and then put an end to his 
own existence. The Mahomedan troops next march¬ 
ed against Muttra, the birth place of Krishna. The 
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as filled with temples, and the shrines bMfeit 
with jewels. Malimood entered it sword in hand, 
demolished the idols, and melted down those which 
were composed' of the precious metals. A few of 
the temples were spared either from the solidity of 
Meir construction, otr because of their surpassing 
beaut)*. In a letter written from this city to the 
Governor of GUizni y Mahmood said, « jlere are a 
thousand edifices as firm as the creed of the faithful, 
most of them of marble, bes ide in numeral < hv temple*- . 
n< .r is it likely that this city has attained its present 
- condition hut at the expense of many thousand tie- 
oars ; nor could ftoch another be constructed under 
a period of two centuries” The testimony of Mali- 
mood to the wealth and beauty of Muttra, when in 
the prime of its splendour, i.+ of no little historical 
importance. Among the spoils fownd in it were five 
;a- dden idols with eyes of rubies. On another image 
was found a sapphire of immense value'; beside which 
were discovered u hundred images of silver, which 
loaded as many camels. 

'rite king remained twenty-six days in Muttr:u> 
doing irreparable injury to the town ; and then 
marched against Kimouj. There he beheld, a city 
wluch,.as the Ma home dan historians relate, lifted its 
head up to heaven. This city had for upwards of 
twenty centuries been the metropolis of Hindooism. 
It covered an area of thirty miles. The description 
of its magnificence almost exceeds belief. So great 
are the resources of its monurchs represented to have 
been, that in tfwj march of their army, the van* 
reached the ground, before those in the rear had 
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*rr tents. Its standing army is said to have 
of WO, 000 men in armour ; 30,000 horse 
with quilted mail ; 3,00,000 infantry ; bowmen and 
soldiers with battle-axes 2,00,000 ; beside a cloud oC 
warrior-bearing elephants. Some idea of its magni¬ 
ficence may be formed from the statement, that it 
contained 30,000 shops for the sale patin, and 
60,000 families of aroricians.'^ The king of this* 
great city was Kowar Itoyy v;ho affected great state 
and importance ; but the fate ot the three great 
cities wFiic^i had already fallen a prey to Mali mood, 
inclined him to submission, and he is said to have 
proceeded with his wife and children to the Mobn- 
raedau campy and to have solicited the indulgence 
of the invader, which was granted. Mahraood re¬ 
mained only three days in this capital, and then 
proceeded on his way to Ghizni, laden with Hindoo 
captives, who became so cheap, that a Hindoo slave . 
was valued at less than two Rupees. . 'The plunder 
which ho amassed ir. this expedition is Wi mated at 
iifty lakhs of Rupees, but it waft probably much 
greater, as we have no means of estimating the 
value of the coinage in that age. It should be men¬ 
tioned that Ferishta, on whose authority we gene¬ 
rally rely, places the attack oik Kunooj prior to that 
on Meerut and Muttra ; but as these cities lay in 
the route of Mahmood, it is more reasonable to sap- 
pose that they were the first objects of attack, and 
that the easy submission of the king of Kunouj was 
occasioned by their fall. Ferishta was no great 
geographer, and we may easily suj pose him to have 
erred in placing the attack on Kanouj prior to that 
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the other cities, without impugning his gener, 1 
accuracy, * 

Mahmoud, who had bee a enraptured with tl 
magnificence of the cities of India, tleterimned < >. 
hi$ return to Ghizni, to adorn ilia own capital. Ii 
ordered a mosque to be built of ,! raniie anti marbl . 
the beauty of which struck every beholder with 
surprise. In the vicinity of it, he founded a rm> 
seum of natural curiosities, and a library, winch ) - 
tilled with books in various languages. He had 
acquired a taste for architectural btuuty from tl * 
view of the Hindoo edi fices, and he aspired to malv 
liis own capital the rival of those he 1 tad conquered. 
The nobles caught the contagion of his example, 
and vied with each other in the splendour of thei 
edifices ; and this town, which a few years befor 
was composed only of a few rude buildings, became 
one of the most splendid cities in Asia, and wa 
adorned with every species of useful andornamen 
tal architecture. 

We pass over several subsequent years in th* 
reign of Mahruood, which were crowded as usual 
with warlike expeditions, (one of which was under 
taken against the king oi Kalinjer, who had put tt 
death the king of Kuuouj for having submitted to 
the victor ;) and we come at once to his last and 
most celebrated enterprise. In the year 1024 A. I) 
he left Ghizni with 30,000 horse, beside many vo¬ 
lunteers, on ail expedition against Soinrmth, situated 
near Din, in the kingdom of Goozemt, and reached 
Mooltan in a month. He then traversed the saudjf 
desert with the aid of twenty thousand camels, and 
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^ Ajmere in his way, sacked it. He arrived at 
length in the neighbourhood of Somnath, where he 
beheld a fortification established on a prom out ora’, 
washed on three sides by the aeajfthe battlement 
of which were covered with a crowed 61 warriors. 
Or? his approach they put forth a herald to proclaim 
that their deity had drawn the infidels to that sport 
to destroy them at one blow, find to avenge the 
wrongs which the Hindoos had suffered from them. 
Here, according to the most credible accounts was 
established one of the original Lingua of Shiva, 
which appear to have been planted in various parts 
of the country when the worship of that deity began 
to predominate. Another, as we have related, was 
established at OojftSn, and was called Muha-Kal. 
At Somnath, Shiva was worshipped under the eha* 
racter of Swuyumbhoo, the self-existent. 

The Mahomedans Hid not find the conquest of 
Somnath an easy matter. The defenders made a 
vigorous resistance ; and the neighbouring princes 
assembled their troops, ami fought their enemy un¬ 
der its walls. But Malunood was eventually victor 
nous. After the auxiliary chiefs had been defeated* 
and five thousand of the garrison had fallen, the 
brahmuna, despairing of any farther relief, aban¬ 
doned the town, and taking to their vessels, bed to 
ail island in the vicinity. Maiunood now entered 
Somnath, and approaching the temple beheld a 
stupendous edifice of stone, in which was a chamber 
supported by fifty-six lofty pillars. The idol sixteen 
feet ip height, of which six feet were burievl in the 
earth, was placed under a canopy, the roof of which 
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rs^jijKjyted by six columns set with jew els. Th 
image w as broken up, aiui fragments of it wei 1 
ordered to be taken to Ghhni, to be east before th 
great mosque, in token of the triumph of Mahonie 
danism ; pieces were also ordered to be sent as tro¬ 
phies to Mecca and Medina. < There is a story, 
which, however, lack^ credibifity, that when Mali 
mood ordered the image to be broken up, the brab 
muns offered the most, magnificent gifts to avert this 
act of sacrilege ; and that Mahmood, turning a deaf 
car upon their request, commanded the image to he 
demolished, and found hi its body more wealth than 
the brahmuns had offered for its ransom, 

Sommth was at this time ome of the most wealthy 
and renowned shrines in India. We arc told that 
at the period of r.n eclipse, from two to three hun¬ 
dred thousand pilgrims assembled at the. temple ; 
that it was endowed with the rents of two thousand 
villag es ; and that the imago was daftly bathed with 
the water of the Ganges*, brought from the distance 
of a thousand miles. Two thousand brahmans 
daily ministered ids priests. Attached to the tem¬ 
ple were five hundred dtuveing girls, and three hun¬ 
dred musicians ; and three hundred barbers attended 
to shave the devotees*. The chamber of the idol 
whs illuminated by a single lamp, the light of which 
was reflected by the numerous jewels with which 
the place was stirdded. Mahmood stripped the 
temple of a greater quantity of wealth than was to 
be found at that time in mrr royal tiximiry, He 
is said to have been so struck with the beauty of the 
place, and the* advantages of the situation, that he 
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make it the capital el hi$ dominions ; 
mailed by his chiefs, who represented 
that it would be found too distant from liis western 
frontier, where the chief danger to his empire lay. 
Before quitting the country, he placed one Dabia- 
leem on the throne but no consistent etymology pi 
this name can be found. lie returned toGhizniby 
way of Sinde, in the deserts of which his troops sui- 
fered great hardships. Five years Kuhsequent to 
these events, this great conqueror breataedhislast, 
in the year A. 1). 1030, at the age of sixty-three. 

Tlie miseries which lie inflicted on India were 
greater than those which the country had suffered 
from any preceding invader. The whole scheme 
of Hindoo administration in the north was disturbed; 
the noblest cities were plundered and burnt, and 
the fairest fields laid desolate ; while the wretched 
inhabitants were carried by tens of thousands into 
' iiptivity in a distant and foreign land ; yet the 
Caliph of Bagdad, on hearing of his success against 
the idolaters, sent him a letter in which he styled 
him, ;c The Guardian of the state and of tlie faith " 
He patronized learning, though not to the extent 
which might have been expected from his weahb 
and power. In stature, he was of the middle size ; 
ij. face, strongly marked with the small pox ; in 
spirit, daring and determined, in disposition, vin¬ 
dictive and unforgiving; but lie was possessed of 
that union of talent3 which goes to form the groat 
man. He was exactly suited to take advantage of 
the times in which he lived to carve out a great 
empire for himself. He has been accused, and not 
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xfjXnont reason, of having loved money for its or 
sake, rather than for its use. Two days before hi- 
death, he caused ail the gold, silver and jewels o 
which he had plundered India, to be spread on 
before him, that he might feast his eyes with tb 
sight, and having regarded them attentively for 
some time, hurst into tears ; but he mo de nodistn 
button of Ms wealth among the poor arid the de 
serving, though he knew that he must so soon coast 
to enjoy it. The next day he commanded all his 
army, infantry, cavalry, and elephants to be drawn 
out before him, an l again shed tears at the pros¬ 
pect of leaving them. With the exception of the 
provinces lying along the eastern bank of the In¬ 
dus, he made no permanent lodgment in the coun¬ 
tries which he so frequently laid waste ; but from 
his capital in the mountains beyond the Indus, he 
darted down from time to time, like an eagle from 
his eyry, on the rich plains of Hindoosthan, and 
despoiled them of whatever was deemed valuable. 
His fa! her Subuktugeen had bequeathed to him the 
provinces of Ghizni, Cubul, Balk, and partof Can- 
dahar ; but such was the rapidity and the extent of 
his conquests, that in the space of thirty years he 
extended his dominions from the Persian Gulf to the 
sea of Aral; i\nd from the mountains of Curdistan 
to the Sutioge. With this mighty empire at his 
command, he considered it his highest glory to be 
known ae the * image breaker/ 
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CHAP. VIII. 

M\«OOD flUCOEKI** TO THE EM PM—INROADS OF T11B 3KE- 

JOOKS _TOOKUI. BKO-WORSHIP OF SHIVA EXTENDED TO 

THE DECCAN—SHREK CHUNDRV 1»EVA * ESTABLISHK8 THE 
RATHOJOLK KINODOM OF KUNOVJ- -M.VROOW ASCEND* THE 
THRONE—THE HINDOOS, RKCOVR1* THEIR POWER—RETONS 
OF IBRAHIM AND MHSAOOD—RISK OF Till: OliOttV FA- 
KtTA_EXTINCTION OF THAT OF MAH MOOD OK OH IBM. 

Mahmoop left two sons, twins ; each of whom 
considered his oluim legitimate. Mahomed, the 
eldest, was mi:J, affectionate, and, though soft in 
hi? disposition, had won liis father’s affections. To 
turn therefore the great empire of Ghizni, contrary 
to every dictate of prudence, was bequeathed. His 
brother M.isood, had more of the fire and energy of 
his father ; who appears to have foreseen the dis¬ 
tractions which ensued on his death, and to have 
attempted to provide against them, by allotting the 
government of Mavur ul nere to Mahomed, with 
Jnrjan . in the ancient Hyrcania, south-east of the 
Caspian, for his capital, while lie sent Masood to 
mile the most westerly Section of his dominion* 
Mahomed had no sooner ascended the throne, than 
Masood wrote to him to say, that he had no inten¬ 
tion to dispute the possession of the empire ; but 
he hoped that the three provinces which he had 
acquired with his own sword, might be left to him ; 
and that his name might be read in the k/iootba. 
To this, however, Mahomed would not consent ; 
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his brother, who had the hearts of fin; people 
ami of t he nobles with him, marched an army to¬ 
wards Ghi/.ni, not far from which, at a place called 
Tekiabsul, the two parties came to a pitched battle. 
Maaood was victorious ; ami his elder brother wa 
s deprived of his sight. 

/ Maeood ascended the throne in the same yeai in 
f v •wliiel his father died; but the premise of his youth 
%v..s not realized by his subsequent conduct. The 
empire gradually diminished under his administra¬ 
tion, The pastoral tribe of the Turkmans, usually 
denominated the Seljooks, hung upon the western 
provinces, and lost no opportunity of' attacking 
them. The inroads of these restless foes, which 
were continued without interruption till a portion 
of the Ghaznevide territories was severed from thu 
empire and bestowed on them, proved advantageous 
to the natives of India, in as much a? they drew off 
the attention of the emperor front schemes of pi under 
And conquest in the east. In the year 1033, Ma- 
seed proceeded to India dud subdued Cadunere. 
The next year he was again occupied with the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Seljooks in tlu3 west, and despatched 
against them Jey-sen, the commander of his Indiun 
troops. This fact shews that even at this early pe¬ 
riod, the Mahomcdans had begun to enlist Hindoo 
troops in their service ; and that tlie Hindoos made 
no scruple of crossing the Indus to %lit the battles 
of their conquerors. In the year 1030 Masoed de¬ 
termined to renew IHs attack on Hindoosthan, con 
trary to the advice of his wisest councillors, who 
represented to him that the whole strength of the 
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. . W!W •cqwifeJ (o .repel the advance of tb, 
betjoote. Ho besieged and took 4« strong f wt of 
riaiun, sixty miles west of the Jumna, levelled tlm 
temples with tit 2 ground, and earned olf thtnmdth 
contained in t hem. On hi* return, ho constituted 
M>n f wnw rt Mtalta*; Mdueh uppers now 
" 1 have permanently annexed to theGhazne- 
Vlde ? m P" lhirb, S his absence, the power of hi, 
enemies,' U , 0 Seljookc, had greatly increased ; and 
«s Ins nobles obreijwl, though once tU& were ant, 
they hrnl now become add,ms. Jfanod was com 
.'■framed to march against them in the depth of win¬ 
ter, mto Mavur ul here ; where he fought .several 
battles, and was at. length defeated. Togrul Ik- 
the Reboot, pursued him to Ghizni, which he took,' 
«.vl plundering the king's stable sacked port ,.f 
t.u; town. In the hope of preventing these dlsa,- 
to.uis inroads, Mukaood offered them a mtiem&pt in 
his dominions, to which they agreed, but'took tin 
Ju'st opportunity t 0 renew their incursions. Finding 
himself unable to cope with them, Musaeod deter! 
mined to withdraw into India, with the hope of 
raismg new troops. Collecting all bis wealth from 
different torts,-h© placed it on camels, ami marched 
towards Lahore ; and in this hour of adversity, ;gm ,t 
ior his brother Me homed, whom be had deprived 
1 ^tnine yenrs hefore. When he had reached 
fi.e banks of the Indus, his own troops began to 
plunder ilia treasure 5 and fearing his displeasure, 
proceeded to proclaim Ids brother king. Tim two 
brothers now exchanged situations. Mahomedfrom 
* WM elc > utcd to the throne, and Musaood 
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a t hrone was consigned to a dungeon, 
lie was assassinated A. I). 1040, after a reign oi 
ten years. V 

It was about this time that the Worship of Shiva 
was extended to the ’Deccan. A little time prior 
to the sack of Somnath, the Solanki family had ef¬ 
fected the entire conquest of Goozerat and Knndesh. 
Another branch of the family conquered large 
territories in the Deccan; and it was under the 
reign of one of this latter line of princes, that 
Chonna Vesim*, a votary of Shiva, made many dis¬ 
ciples, and expelling in a great measure the Jain 
religion from the Deccan, established in iti5 stead 
the worship of this god, or of the Lingaynts, as hD 
followers arts called. The prir ee of the country, 
endeavouring to stern the torrent of this new heresy, 
wits put to death by the enraged converts. 

AVe have already mentioned that the king of Ku- 
nov/j, adopting the course w hich prudence dictated, 
had submitted to Mahmoud of Ghizni. Thmlrtsw 
on him the hatred of the. surrounding chiefs, who 
attacked him, and put him to death as unworthy of 
the Hindoo name. He is supposed to have been the 
last prihee of the Korah family It was to revenge 
the death of this sovereign, that Malunood entered 
on his ninth expedition into India. The throne of 
Kutiouj being tuus vacant, nn 'opening, was made for 
any adventurer who chose to covet it. A candi¬ 
date at length appeared in the person of Shree 
Chundrrt-devc*, who six years prior to the expulsion 
of the Jain creed from the fXecan, “ conquered by 
his own arm the unequalled kingdom of Kimouj ” 
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is every reason, to believe that thee: abiiahnient of 
the Hath ores upon the throne of Kunouj is to be 
dated from hi* reign, uul not from an earlier period; 
It was about this time also, that the st ate of Waran* 
gole in the Deccan, which subsequently made so 
conspicuous a 'figure in the Mahometan history of 
the South, w as established by abranch of the Solan- 
ki iaiuiJy. 

To return to the 1 loosulman history: Madood, 
the son of Musaood, who was governor of Balk, n . 
sooner 'heard of his father'd assassination, than he 
immediately marched to Glilzni, where the people 
saluted him king. Soon after lie fought a battle 
with the sons of the blind Mahomed, in which lie 
was victorious The only rival now left to him 
was his own brother Madood, who resolved to sup¬ 
port his pretensions to the throne by the sword. 
An engagement ensued between the brothers, which 
ended in favour of .Madood. His brother w .• soon 
after found dead in his bed. These internal dimen¬ 
sions, combined w ith the growing power of the £>el- 
jooks in the wed, gave fresh heart to the Hindoo?, 
\ * who, os theMahomedanhistorian observes, like foxes 

y 'i* 

, y dared not formerly to creep from their holes, but 
\ V how put on the aspect of lions . A numerous force was 
\ collected under the king of Delhi; Ilansi, Thaneshur, 

and other tbvms were re-taken, and Nagrakote fell 
into his hands after a siege of four months. The 
temples wore re-built; new idols were set up ir the 
room of those which t he Mahometans had destroy¬ 
ed^ and through the contrivance of the brahmens, 
G 2 
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;il their ancient 7tip,station. Thousands ft.** 
ifemblod from every direction to adore theip; prwi* 
cos poured in their offerings, and t>io wealth of the 
shrines became aa great as before the Moosu’man:^ 
despoiled thorn. Emboldened by success, the Bin- 
does proceeded to besiege Lahore, the Indian ca pi¬ 
ta!. of the Mahometan possessions. It sustained a 
siege of seven months; hut the Hindoos were even¬ 
tually driven off by a vigorous sally of the besiege L V. 
They appear t< have retained possession of the 
country they had recovered throughout the reign 
ofMadood, which extended to moo years, and closed 
in the year 104& 

During the nine succeeding years four kings 
in succession enjoyed the crown of Ghizni, whoso 
names need not be drawn from oblivion* In the 
year 1058 Sultan Ibrahim ascende d the throne. He 
is represented as a prince of great temperance and 
learning* and a very rigid follower of the tenets of 
the prophet* lie is said to have repeatedly trans¬ 
cribed the Koran with his owa pen, and to have 
deposited these beautiful specimens of epigraphy 
.more worthy of & clerk than of ak ng, in the libra ¬ 
ries of 'Mecca and Medina. The Seljook Turko¬ 
mans, the inveterate to s of his family, having re< 
peated their incursions, he engaged to cede to there 
in perpetual sovereignty all the territories they had 
conquered, on condition that they should cease 
from farther encroachments : and they appear to 
have adhered to their engagements. Freed from 
those formidable foes on the west, he prepared to 
lead his army into the east, to curb the growing 
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bf the Hindoos. He is said to have penetrat¬ 
ed farther into the country than any of his prede¬ 
cessors, and to have carried off more than a hun¬ 
dred thousand prisoners to Ghizni. His reign is 
«aid to hate extended to forty years and to have 
terminated in the year 1008 A. I). 

Ibrahim was succeeded by bis son Musaood, a 
mild and benevolent prince, whose reign. ofsixtec-i 
years was distinguished by no domestic feuds or 
foreign invasions. He beq ueathed his throne to his 
eon Arslan, who began his reign by confining ,in 
prison all his brethren except By nun, who fled to 
his maternal uncle, Sunjur, the Seljook Turkoman, 
and claimed his interference, which was readily 
granted. An army of Sdjooks marched to Ghizni 
and expelled Arslan, who however returned and 
anew contested and recover d the throne, but was 
at length skin after a reign of throe years. Byram, 
now undisputed muster of the throng governed the 
empire with wisdom and. moderation, aftcLextended, 
a very liberal patronage to the learned. His reign 
was prolonged to thirty-live years. Towards the 
close of it he was involved in fends with the power¬ 
ful family of Chore, destined at no distant period 
te extinguish the imperial family of Glrlzm, and to 
usurp their domi nione J Kootub-ood-deen Muhornod 
Oliory had married tufe king’s daughter, but was 
for some otfence publicly executed. Sief-ood-deer, 
hia brother, marched to revenge hie death, and ex-- 
polling Byrarn took possession of Gliizni. He 
ti ded however to conciliate the inhabitants, w ho 
longed for their former sovereign. Byram availing 
G 3 
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khjfeclf i)f this disposition, suddenly appealed-be¬ 
fore Ghizm, seized the usurper* and after having 
caused him to be led round the city on a bullock 
with his forehead blackened, struck off hid head. 
Alla-ood-deen, his brother, on hearing of this event 
marched n powerful army towards the city, breath - 
irig revenge. A long and bloody conflict ensued ; 
Byram was totally defeated, and Hod to Hindoos- 
than, where he sunk under bis misfortunes and 
died in the year 1152, 

The Ghiv.ni family being thus despoiled of their 
d<minions wpst of the Indus, Khoosro, the son of 
Byram, inarched to Lahore, which lie was obliged 
to make the capital of his empire. The Indian 
•provinces were all that now remained to the de¬ 
scendants of Mali mood of his extensive empire. 
Meanwhile Alla-ood-deen entered Ghizni, and for 
seven days gave up his great city to plunder. The 
most venerable and learned men were carried to 
Feroze-khob, the head quarters of the Ghore family 
and butchered. The devastations of this monarch 
were carried to such a pitch, that lit was called, 
not without reason, tlv Incendiary of the World, 
Khoosro dying at Lahore, after a reign of seven 
years, his son Khoosro Mullik ascended the throne, 
and established his authority over all the dominions 
in India which had ever belonged to his family. The 
star of Ghuni had however passed the meridian 
and was rapidly setting. Alla-ood-deen was assisted 
by his brother Mahomed Ghory, who not content 
with the kingdom of Ghizni, was determined to an- 
the Indian provinces to the empire. In tho 
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<30, he marched to Lahore, hut umible 
it, was obliged to conclude n treaty with 
Khoosro Mullik. Four years after, tlu> treaty was 
said to have been violated, and Mahomed n second 
time invested tlie Indian capital, but was again dis ¬ 
appointed. Some time a fter ho made a third at¬ 
tempt. and succeeded, but only by an act of the 
basest treachery. He made proposals of accommo¬ 
dation to Khoosro, and to convince him of his sin¬ 
cerity, sent forward his son whom he had taken as 
a hostage on the conclusion of the first treaty. The 
a g,monarch hastened out of the city to embrace 
his son. Mahomed Ghory made a rapid and cir¬ 
cuitous march with twenty thousand horse, and 
suddenly surrounded the .catnp of Khoosro, who, 
seeing no means of escape, threw himself on the 
mercy of his enemy. Mahomed demanded the in¬ 
stant possession of Lahore, which was given up ; 
and thus the empire passed from the family of 
Ghizni to that of Ghore, A. D. 1189. 


CHAP. IX. 

RUKS O* ttSKAttK*—THE JRATIIORES OL KHNOIIJ YTTT. 
TU ARB O.V DELHI—INTERNAL FEUDS—AHROOANCK Of 
.1EV.CHGN1>R.1-Pttmi 1-RAJ, THE /ART KT*0 OF mm 

_rH 04 J1UA—THE FAMILY OP MAHOMED vUlORF Hlft 

INVASION OY INDIA—BATTLE OF THE OAiHlAR— CONQUEBt 
OK KUNOUJ AND GOOZEItAT— PjEATU OF MAHOMED. 

Before we enter on the history and exploits 01 
Mahomed Ghory, the founder of the second Matio- 
G 4 
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•m dynasty in India, who proved a fur more 
fatal foe to the Hindoos than Mahiuood of Qhizni. 
it. appears necessary to give a brief outline of tlio 
history of the Hindoos, during the latter period oi 
the Ghaznevide empire. 

According to records, apparently authentic, it 
would appear that the sovereigns' of Kunoaj were 
not the most powerful sovereigns in the Gangetic 
provinces, in the age immediately preceding fbatolt 
Mahomed Ghury. The kings of Benares who bore 
the patronymic of Pal, arc represented os having 
enjoyed the most extensi ve authority. Strange to 
say, they wer j of the Boodhmt religion. BhoopuJ, 
the first, of the family, was succeeded by Rajnpal 
A. D. 1070, whose son Soorujpal extended his domi¬ 
nions to Orissa. The family became extinct a little 
before the irruption ol Mahomed Ghorv, and its 
dominions were seized by the neighbouring princes* 
Lukshmun Son, the last king of Bengal, acquired 
Debar and Gour, while another portion was seized 
by the Baja of Kuuouj, who having now no vivid, 
was led away by his pride to a course of conduct 
which occasioned the extinction of his family and 
his empire. 

We stated in a previous chapter ‘that the last of 


t lie Koran family of Kuuouj had been put to death 
for liis submission to the Ma’hoinedans and that 
Chundm-devtt. acquired the kingdom and establish - 
ed the Rathore dynasty of KunOup Five princes 
of this family sat on the throne, between Chmidra- 
deva, the Jirst, and dey-chunclm, the last of his 
line. 
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Jive likewi«e mewtinned that the Taar fa 
'upon the loti" vacated throne of Delhi in tb..* 
.’ o;th century, and acquired so extensive an m; 
thoniy as to he generally considered the paramour.* 
power in the north, Xaungpal, the grandfather ot 
the last prince, had two daughters, one of whom 
was married to Staiiesfrar, the subordinate Chohan 
king of Ajmero ; the other to the Eat here prince ot 
K tnouj. The Chohans had always supported the 
kings ol Delhi when pressed by the kings of Kn- 
nouj ; and Somes war having now married the fa¬ 
vourite daughter, his son Prithi-mj was adopted to 
succeed' his grandfather on the throie of Delhi. 
At the ags of eight years ho was proclaimed sove¬ 
reign. The king of Ku.nouj, whose dominions and 
hose importance had been increased by the extinc¬ 
tion of the royal family of Benares, refin ed to ac¬ 
knowledge the paramount superiority of the young 
king of Delhi, and was upheld in this act by the 
Haja of Dooz-.'rat, who had generally sided with 
Ktmoi/j in all its quarrels with Delhi ; chiefly per¬ 
haps because Delhi was succoured by the Chohon. 
Thus at the period when Mahomed the Ghorianwas 
preparing to root out the Hindoo name from the 
north of India, its princes, instead Gi^mniingfotthe 
defence of their common faith and independence, 
were either secretly alienated from each other, or 
engaged in open hostility. Upper llindoosthan was 
divided into two irreconcilable part Vs; one of which 
comprised Goozerut and Kunouj ; the other Delhi, 
the Cliohan of Ajmere, and the Kaja of Chittore. 
By these fends they fell a prey to the common foe. 
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thus has it bben in India from time immemo¬ 
rial ; the Hindoos having no 'confidence in each 
other, have never been able to unite in the defence 
of their general interests. The same spirit of mis- 
trust which aided the conquest of India by the Moo- 
suimaiis is at the present moment in full vigour in 
the country ; and we hazard little in. the assertion 
that on this very account India has not the power 
to resist or to subvert the dominion of a foreign foe. 
Mutual confidence iB the cement of national inde 
pondcnce ; and while this is wanting, India must 
continue in a state of political subjection. 

It. hiL- been asserted by some historians that Joy- 
chundrw, the last king of Kunouj, out of hatred to 
the king of Delhi invited Mahomed Ghory to invade 
India ; but the evidence of this act of treachery is 
not sufficient to entitle it to erddit. Jey-chundr«, 
however, assumed the honou r of Lord paramount of 
India, and to sustain tins character determined to 
perform the magnificent sacrifice of the horse. It 
is an ancient remark, that this sacrifice, whether 
consummated or not, has ever been followed by a 
train of misfortunes. Dushurutlrv the king of 
ITyodhya, who succeeded in performing it, was soon 
after deprived of his son Earner, who was obliged to 
retire into the forest, and there lost his wife. Yoo- 
distheer, who aspired to this proud pre-eminence, 
was constrained to resign his kingdom and to wan¬ 
der as an exile through India for many years, and 
Jey-chundra, the Inst Hindoo sovereign who at¬ 
tempted the sacrifice, was soon after deprived of hia 
life and kingdom. 
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sacrifice of the horse m* annoufr< 
of Kimouj, the other sovereigns of 
Sonhern India hastened to pay their homage to 
;iim ; but I*rivhi-raj, the first and the last Ghohtin 
dug of Delhi, refused to acknowledge the superb 
,-irity of his rival; and was well supported in this 
opposition by the Raja of Chit tore. In this goi ge¬ 
nu* sacrifice, it is necessary that every office, how¬ 
ever moan, should be performed by royal hmitls. As 
the king of Delhi refused to appear in person, a 
golden effigy of him was made to supply his place, 
and was planted at the door in order to represent 
him in the menial office of porter. At this great 
ceremony, the king of Kunoui had deteimined, that 
in conformity with the ancient usage of the country, 
his daughter should select her own bridegroom from 
among the assembled chivalry of India. Frithi~rqj 
of Delhi, who was a prince of the most adventurous 
character, and delighted iu daring enterprises, i« 
Bald to have appeared at the court of Kunonj, 
though whether at this, or at a subsequent period 
does not appear, to have captivated the heart of the 
king’s daughter, and bore her off in triumph. In 
such idle foolery did the princes of India squander 
their time, while Mahomed Ghory was at their 
gates, breathing vengeance against the Hindoos. 

Before we describe this formidable Ma homed an 
invasion, we pause for a moment to record the ei\ il 
virtues o£ Bhoj Raja, the last truly great Hindoo 
sovereign of India. He was of the race of the 
Frum uras, who still continued to reign at Oojein 
and Dharanugur, tliough w ith lit tle of their original 
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adour. Sindhoo, the chief of this contracted 
kingdom, who had no male issue, found a young child 
:* a clump of Muiija trees, and adopted hiiu Under 
the natie of Muuja. Ue determined to inform 
Mttnja in a private apartment of his having adopted 
him into the family of the PrumuTas ; but his young 
wife, who was concealed in the chamber, overheard 
the conversation ; and Munja, to prevent her re¬ 
vealing it, cut off her head, saying, that nothing 
was safe which had. been hoard by six cars. A son 
was after this horn to Sindhoo, Who was called 
riinduln. Munja was soon after crowned, and Sin* 
dhoo recommending his son Sirulula to hid care, 
retired into the Deccan ; but the monster, deaf to 
the claim ’ of gratitude/put out his eyes. Bhoj was 
the son of Sindula, and the astrologers had declar¬ 
ed that he wou Yi succeed to the throne. This was 
sutlldfcnt to inflame the jealousy of Munja. who 
ordered Kirn to be put to death ; but his orders w ere 
clandestinely evaded. Soon after, be was tilled with 
the must poignant remorse for his supposed crime, 
but it was exchanged for a corresponding joy on 
learning that the youth, lud not been massacred, 
lie now abandoned the throne of Dharn to Bhoj, 
and retired to the Deccan with a large army, do 
term riled to create a new kingdom for himself; he 
was however defeated, and subjected to the most 
ci i d tortures. Bhoj having ascended the throne 
of his ancestors, rendered his reign illustrious by 
the encouragement; of learning. His Court soon 
ri vailed in literary splendour that of the illustrious 
Vikramaditytf, from whom he is, not improbably, 
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. . ; t ,i have descended. The learned Prom oil 
p^of India crowded to his l*hw», where they 
were treated with Toyal magnificence. The poet : 
Imve immortuhzed his reign, and his men ory isetn ■ 
helmed in the recollection of posterity. The name 
of BUt'i is os familiar to the literati of the present 
,gii as that, of Kama and Yoodisthueiy though they 
are ignorant of the fact that he reigned onl) set en 
hundred yei >r s ago, and was the lost Hindoo tnOTiax cli 
ivho was distinguished ns the patron of letters. 

' \\’e now turn, to the family of Mahomed the 
Ghoricn, the founder of the second M diomcdun dy¬ 
nasty in India, Who broke tlx sceptre of the Hindoo 
nwnarehs of th.o North, and trampled their crowns 
in toe dust. ’Che flattery of Mahomedan poets and 
historians has assigned an ancient and honourable li¬ 
neage to this family : but, it appears from the most 
authentic statements that Etos-ood-deen Hoossein 
whs the real founder of its greatness. He entered 
r.ho service of Musuood. king of Ghizni, and so of- 
fectuall acquired liis fa vour ns to obtain the prin- 
cipelity of Ghcre, with the hand of one of liis daugh¬ 
ters, by whom he had seven sons, who were usually 
styled the seven stars. Twoot them became the foe 
dors of royal dynasties. One of these. Kootub-ood- 
deen after espousing the daughter of Byram, the 
roperor of Ghlzni, aosomed the dignity of a sove¬ 
reign, and made Feroze-fchoh his capital. He was 
put to dea 1} by Byram ; and it was this deed which 
lei to those feuds between the families of Ghore and 
Ghizni, which ended in the destruction of the latter. 
Eiz-ood-deen was the lather of Kootub-ood-deen, 
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having succeeded to the throne both o.f Gbiwa 
and Gliore, appointed his younger brother Mahiuood, 
hh general ; and it is a circumstance worthy of spe¬ 
cial notice, that in this age of .violence, Mahmood, 
though victorious in all his enterprises, continued 
(inn in his allegiance to his imbecile brother to the 
day of his death, for a period of twenty-nine years. 

Mahmood Gliore, after tin* capture of the Inst of 1 
the Glmznevides, Sultan IChoosro Miillik; prepared 
in the year J J$1 to march into Hindoos than. And 
now commenced that storm of desolation, which 
swept the Hindoo monarchy of Jlindoosthan from 
their thrones, and ended in seating a Moosulraan dy¬ 
nasty on. the throne of Delhi. The reader will have re¬ 
marked that the successors of Mahomed of Ghizni, 
who were in general weak and unam bitious, content ¬ 
ed themselves with the frontier provinces of Mool- 
tan and Lahore, which the founder of the, dynasty 
had wrested from the Hindoos; and that though 
they made occasional irruptions into the provinces 
bordering on the Ganges, they added no Indian 
province to their empire. The Hindoo sovereigns 
retained their thrones* paying tribute when pressed 
by the arms of the Mahomedans ; and recovering 

their strength as tho power of.the emperors of 

Ghizni became weaker and weaker* At the period 
when the Gh&mevide empire unit muler t he ascen¬ 
dancy of Ghore, no trace could 1>^ discovered of the 
Mahomedan invasion of India, save in the aliena¬ 
tion of the provinces which lay near the Indus, 
which the Hindoos were never able to recover. The 
ravages committed by the Moosulmain had been 
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population was renewed ; the country wit 
igaijTfilled with wealth and idols, r id the Hindoo 
sovereigns were engaged aid they had been from 
time immemorial, in mutual hostility. But \ new 
and more destructive enemy even than the redoubt- 
d Mahmood was preparing to take the field, with 
' he determination of extirpating all the royal Hin¬ 
doo races 14 the North. 

The king of Delhi, the unthinking, yet heroic 
Prithi-rgj, had already wasted his strength in fruit¬ 
less struggles with the house of Ivunouj. Of one 
hundred and eight military chiefs, be had lost sixty- 
tour in these unnatural feuds. Yet when Mahmoud 
in his first expedition in US)I had taken Bitundn, 
and sub -^quenfly returned to his paternal dominions, 
i Vithi-raj collected all his own forces, and those of 
his auxiliaries, amounting. it is said, to two hundred 
thousand horse, and marched to retake it. Maho¬ 
med, ou hearing of the inarch, put himself at the 
head of his army, and proceeded to relieve the town. 
At a place ended Tirourv, fourteen miles from 
Thancshur, the two anioies came in sight of each 
other and engaged. Mahomed, after performing 
prodigies of valour, found himself deserted by his 
troops, and was at length borne off the field. On h>* 
return to Chore, he disgraced all the officer4 by 
wlioet cowardice he had lost the field, The Hindoos 
continued their march to Biluuda, which fell, after 
a siege of a twelvemonth. . y 

After hisVictory. Frithi-r^j is represented to have 
neglected^ the care of Iris kingdom, and resigned 
himself l*o sloth, and to the allurements of his 
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am. Far different was the conduct of Mahomed 
as enemy. He pondered over his late misfbrPin*»„ 
os tie himself stated to one of liis friends, 
• • neither slumbered in ease, nor waked but,in sorrow 
anxiety, determined to recover Lis lost honour 
from these idolaters or perish in the attempt.” 
Having at length recruited his army, and at the 
earliest entreaty of a holy personage, restored the 
isgraeed chiefs to their commands, he put himself 
ufc ^ le of 20,001) chosen horse, collected from 
the most ferocious tribes of Scythia, and crossed 
die Indus. His first step was to send an envoy to 
Prithi-raj ;o summon him to embrace the faith of 


Maimed, or to stand the consequences. Prithi- 
raj returned a haughty answer ; but he was so jm* 
metsed in debauchery that but for the. exertion,? of 
his brother-indaw, the king of Chittore, he would 
probably have been gurprisised by the Mahom.edaa 
forces, who rolled down like an impetuous torren t on 
the plains of Hindoosthan. Sainarst, of Cluttore, 
one ct the bravest captains of the age, marched out 
lm ca P ital t(> ih ? ni: of Delhi with 5,000 of his 
best troops, few pf whom were destined to return. 
•The, kings of Goozerat and Kunouj. the two most 
potent sovereigns in the North, remained uncon¬ 
cerned spectators of the struggle, and left the Delhi 
king, to whom they hire the strongest animosity, 
to stand, unaided, the brunt of this invasion ; never 
dreaming, that after the fall of Delhi there would 
remain no barrier between the invader and their 
dominions. Notwithstanding their desertion of, 

* 'hat might be deemed, the common cause, no fewer 
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hundred and fifty ehiofs rallied round the 
standard of Delhi, and thetroopawiieh were oh this 
occasion brought into the field were said, “upon the 
lowest and most moderate computation to amount 
to 300,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, beside a large 
body of infantry. The combined sovereigns sent 
M i homed an insulting message, offering him the 
privilege of matching back unmolested, if ho chose. 
Mahomed returned a humble answer, stating that 
he was only lus brother’s lieutenant, and that with 
their permission he would send to leurn his pleasure. 
This reply filed the Hindoos with a foolish confi¬ 
dence and they spent the night in revelry. The 
Caggar flowed between the armies. Mahomed tak¬ 
ing advantage of their security crossed it with his 
arinv during the night ; and the next morning, be¬ 
fore the enemy had recovered from their debauch, 
began the attack. He poured in squadron af ter squa¬ 
dron upon the vast host of the Hindoos, and to¬ 
wards the close of the day when tlieir strength was 
exhausted, put himself at the head of the reserve, 
which had not been engaged, and carried every thing 
before him. The Hindoos wore routed and fled. 
The king of C-hittore fighting bravely at the head 
of his Rajpoots, was slain. The king of Delhi fell 
into the hands of the enemy, who obtained immense 
wealth in the Hindoo carnp. On the. news of this 
defeat, the chief towns submitted to the Mahome- 
dans. Mahomed marched in person to Chittore, 
and capturing it, put many thousands of its inhabi¬ 
ts nts to, death. He proceeded soon after to invest 
Delhi but was persuaded to spare it on the submis- 
vol. i. II 
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i of its monarch, the son of the late king, who 
had been raised to the throne on his death. Leav • 


in£ his favourite general, Kootub-ood-deen, who had 
formerly beep hi* slave, in the neighbourhood of the 
city with a very large detachment, he himself has¬ 
tened to Ghazni, plundering in his march every place 
of note. Kootub-ood-decn, who had much of his 


master* spirit and talent, soon after took the city 
of Meerut, and subsequently the capital itself, which 
he made the seat of his government. This gave 
rise to the saying that the Mahomedan throne ot 
Delhi was established by a slave. Thus was the 
Hindoo kingdom of Delhi finally extinguished. 

The kings of Kunouj and Goozerat, who had look¬ 
ed on with malicious delight while Mahomed WtlH 
subverting the throne of their adversary the king of 
Delhi, were destined soon to feel the weight of his . 
arms. Mahomed did not long remain at Ghizni, 
hut recruiting his army, again crossed the Indus, 


and marched against Joy-chuiul r&, the last kingot 


Kunouj. A battle was fought on a spot between 
Chtindwnr and Etaya, in which the Hindoo mo¬ 
narch was defeated, and perished by an arrow from 
the bow of Kootub-ood-deen. The slaughter of the 
Hindoos was prodigious. Of the seven hundred ele¬ 
phants which the king brought against the Ma- 
liomedans, ninety were taken, and among these was 
tt white elephant, which leads to the conjecture that 
the kings of Kunouj were also at that time of the 
Boodhist persuasion. Mahomed pursuing his vic¬ 
torious career took the fort of Asni, where tno king s 
treasure wa3 deposited, and passing on to Benares, 
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> diced the city and destroyed a thousand temples. 
One historian relates that the Mahomet Ian arms 
ere on this occasion carried to the borders of Chi- 
i, hut the fact wants corroboration. After having 
nnpletely destroyed the Hindoo power in the Gan- 
itic provinces, Mahomed returned to his capital 
1 ond the Indus faden with plunder, Ot all the 
powerful monarch* in the north, the It&ja ot Nevh- 
alia, the capital of Goozerat, alone remained, 
and against him Ivootub-ood-deen jJroceeded the 
•xt year, and plundering the country in every di¬ 
ction, reduced it to submission. Thus in the 
tort space of three year was the power of the Hin- 
o sovereigns in jN o thern Hiiidoosthan completely 
oken, and from that day to this they have never 
v>covered their authority. The few forts which re¬ 
plied after the subjugation of the capital of Delhi, 
il one by one into the hands of the active Kootub- 
or d-deen. 


The dying struggles of the Hindoo monarch* 
b:\ve been celebrated in the noblest strains of poe¬ 
try by the bard Chand, in a work of the same size 
: the Muhabharut, to which it also bears a striking 
emblance in it^ heart-stirring details, and its fat - 
1 fused renown. Chand is at once the great/ epic 
t and the royal genealogist of Rajpoot ban a. In 
his stanzas the thirty-six tribes of the Rajpoot race 
l e to trace, even at the present day, the martial. 
\ ,(lsj of their ancestors who u drank of the wave ot 
tie when'tlie cloud of war rolled down from the 
ghte of. the Himachui.” 

•'oon after, Mahomed hearing of the death of his 
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brother, repaired to Oliissni, where he crowned 
in due form ; but did not long enjoy the sceptre. 
He subsequently attempted to extendi us territories 
to the west, but was defeated arid obliged to fly. The 
Gukkurs, a warlike and feav.ige tribe, Hying on the 
banks of the Niiab, had long practised such cruel¬ 
ties on the Mahomedans as greatly to interrupt the 
eotrifeunication between Peshawar and India. Ma¬ 
homed attacked them with his wonted energy, and 
obliged them* not only to submit, but to embrace the 
Mfthomedan faith. But as lie was marching back 
to Ghizni, he was put to death by two of this tribe, 
while reposing in his tent. He reigned thirty-two 
years ; twenty-nine in the name of his brother, and 
three in his envn. The treasure which he left behind 
him was incredibly great ; its value may be judged 
of, from the circumstance that in diamonds alone 
he is said to have possessed the weight of live 
maupds. This treasure was the accumulation of nine 
expeditions into India, in which he despoiled the 
country of all the wealth he could seize. 


CHAP. X, 


THE CONQUESTS OP JENG1IIS KHAN—KOOTUP-OOD-DEEN, EM- 
TFJtOR OF DELHI—CONQUEST OF BENGAL BY BVRHTI- 
YAH KKILIJY—HIS EXPEDITION TO ASSAM—DEFEAT AND 


DEATH—ALTUMSH—SULTANA REidlA—NAitlB-OOD-DEfcN- 


flAtlff—Ktr KOBAD—EXTINCTION OF THE DYNASTY. 

It was towards the close of the reign of Mahomed 
Gliory that Jenghis Khan laid the foundation of the 
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^empire. The spacious highlands which lie 
between the Caspian sea, and China and Siberia, 
the ancient seat of the Huns and the Turks, were in¬ 
habited by various tribes of warlike shepherds who 
possessed no fixed abode. When their numbers 
increased beyond their means of subsistence, they 
poured down upon the South sword in band, and 
driving the inhabitants before them, took posses¬ 
sion of their Ian'Is. The South had experienced 
several inroads of this description, before that of 
Jcnghis Khan, which spread desolation from the 
centre of Europe to the eastern limits of Asia. Hu*, 
father of Jcnghis reigned over thirteen of these pas • 
oral tribes, which numbered about forty thousand 
individuals. At the age of forty, Jenghis had estr - 
dished his dominion over the surrounding tribes, 
tnd prepared to extend his sway over more distant 
nations. In a general convention which was held 
>f the Moguls, he was seated on which was 
long after preserved and esteemed a sacred relic, 
md was proclaimed the great Khan or Emperor ot 
the Moguls and Tartars. He had received no edu¬ 
cation whatever ; he was unable even to read and 
'rite, and the greater part of his tribe was in the 
utie state of ignorance. It was by bis innate 
• enius, and the greatness of his mind, aided by the 
valour of his followers, that he was enabled to make 
o deep an impression on human affairs. 

Having reduced all the tribes of his native deserts 
, > submission, he became lord of all the pastoral 
< vibes of the North, which included many millions 
:,i shepherds and soldiers, who breathed the same 
H 3 
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which animated their leader, and 
patient to rush upon the softer and more wealthy 
nations oi‘ the South, They burst with great impe¬ 
tuosity on China, crossed the great wad, stormed 
ninety cities, and compelled the Emperor to retire 
to the south of the Yellow river, and to yield up the 
northern provinces to Jenghis Khan, In the west 
the dominion of Jenghis touched those of Mahomed, 
the Sultan of Karizrne, whose territories stretched 
from the Persian gulf to the Indus. With this 
prince, the greatest among the Mahoineclnnsof that 
age, the Mogul was anxious to remain on terms of 
; riendship; but Mahomed put to death three of his 
ambassadors, and the insult could not be overlook* 
< d. Accompanied with seven hundred thousand 
followers, Jenghis roiled down like a mighty tor¬ 
rent on the empire of Karizrne, and was met by an 
army of four hundred thousand men. In the iirst 
battle, a hundred find sixty thousand Kammian 
troops were slain, mid Mahomed finding it impossi¬ 
ble to cope with the Moguls in the field, distributed 
his soldiers among the cities which he thought 
might make a steady resistance. Ten of the first 
towns however fell into the hands of the victors ; 
and the great Emperor of Karizrne, driven from field 
and fort, perished without tin attendant in a desert 
island of the Caspian sea. From that sea to the 
Indus, through an extent of more than a thousand 
miles, the'whole country was laid waste by the fe¬ 
rocious invaders, and the five centuries which have 
since elapsed have scarcely sufficed to repair that 
desolation. The son of Mahomed of Karizrne, tho 
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heroic Jelal-ood-deen, fought the Moguls at every 
fetage, and repeatedly cheeked their progress, but 
to arrest it was beyond his power. Ketreating be¬ 
fore them by slow degrees, he reached the banks oi 
the Indus, into which he sprung with his horse, at- 
lend^l by a few follo wers, in. the hope of llnding a 
re fuge in India ; but in that hope he was disappoint¬ 
ed. The troops of Jenghis Khan, laden with spoil, 
longed for the enjoyments of their native plains ; 
and their commander, promising to return and re¬ 
build the cities he had destroyed, led his army a- 
cross the Jihoon find the Sihoon- There lie was 
joined by two of his generals whom he had des¬ 
patched to subdue the western division Of Persia, 
and who not only met with complete success, but 
marched victoriously round the shores of the Caspian 
sea, an enterprise never attempted before or since. 
J eng his retired to his native land, and exhorting his 
sons with his last breath to complete the conquest 
of China, expired, A. D. 1227. We la ve dwelt 
thus upon the progress of this mighty conqueror, 
because, though he did not invade the soil of India, 
he completely changed the face pf affairs in the 
countries west of the Indus, where the Moguls from 
this time obtained a predominance which very 
materially affected the polities of India. The un¬ 
rivalled successes of his descendants belong rather 
to the page of general history than to that of India. 
It may be sufficient therefore to remark that they 
constantly hovered over its frontiers, and lost no 
opportunity of invading it; but it was not till three 
hundred years, wanting'justone year, that the Mo¬ 
ll 4 
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the command of Sultan Baber, obtain, 
possession of rhe empire of Hindoosthan. 

Mahomecl Ghory, having no son, trained up tie 
most promising youths among his slaves, whom ; 
raised according to their abilities, to posts *>f dig • 
riity. Among the most celebrated of these w 
Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, who founded the first M 
homedan kingdom of India. He accompanied MU 
honied, as we have related, in his expedition acres* 
the Indus, and, as a reward for his courage andtn 
lent, was left in command of the army in the neigh 
hour hood of Delhi, when Mahomed returned to 1 
own capital. Delhi soon after fell into his hand % 
rind became the seat of his vice-royalty. He pro* 
secuted h\s master’s designs against the liberties -i 
the Hindoos with such zeal, that the subversion of 
Hindoo power is more to he attributed to his steady 
and incessant attacks than to the bold irruption ' 
Mahomed. Though possessed of great power, wit )\ 
a victorious army at his command, and far distal 
from the eye of his sovereign, he remained firm i 
his allegiance, waiting doubtless for the fit oppor¬ 
tunity which should raise him to independence. 

The establishment of a Mahomedan government 
in India, in the capital of its ancient sovereign 
naturally led to ideas of more enlarged conques 
Kootub, to whom the execution of these desigi 
was committed, had no sooner reduced the northern 
powers in Hindoosthan, than he despatched JBukb 
tiyar Khiiijy with an army to subdue Behar. Bukt 
tiyar had been purchased as a slave by Kootub, and 
notwithstanding his personal deformity, rose in hi 
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service by the display of his genius. He 
proceeded with troops to Behar in 1199, sacked 
the capital, subdued the country, and within two 
years returned laden with plunder to his master at 
Dedii. The honour he had acquired raised him 
enemies, who contrived to alienate the mind of 
Kootuh from him. It happened one day in open 
durbar, that the conversation turned on the cor 
quest of Behar, when the envious courtiers advised 
that the courage of the conqueror should be tried 
in single combat with an elephant. Kootub, already 
jealous of his general, agreed to the proposal, and a 
iieree elephant was brought out, and urged against 
the hero ; who dexterously avoiding the first charge 
of the animal struck him on his trunk with such 
three that he roared aloud and lied. The enemies 
of Buklitiyar were confounded at the issue of the 
combat, which served to raise him still higher in 
the esteem of Ivootub, who re-appointed him to the 
government of Behar, with directions to attempt 
the conquest of Bengal. 

Bengal had been for a long period under the go¬ 
vernment of u dynasty of Vydyas, of the medical 
tribe, who gave rise to an era, which continued in 
.ogue several hundred years after their full, till it 
wa:> abolished by Akbar. The throne was at this 
t ime occupied by Lukshmun Sen, the last Hindoo 
monarch of the country, then eighty years of age. 
l ie was the posthumous child of his father, and the 
native historians relate that his birth was delayed 
on some astrological prediction of the brahmutis, by 
measures, which occasioned the death of his mother. 
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infant was placed on, the throne as soott as 
Torn, and remarkable ns liis reign was for its length, 
it was still more distinguished by the clemency, 
liberality and justice lie displayed, lie usually held 
bis court at iShiddeu, but appears to have enlarged 
his dominions in the North on the decay of the 
royal house of Benares, mid to ha ve occasionally 
made the ancient city of Gour, or Lukbnout.y, Ids 
residence. 

The intentions of Iiukhtiyar could not of course 
be concealed from the Court at Nuddea; and the 
brahmuus arc represented as ha ving approached the 
king and informed him that their ancient books 
contained a prophecy that Bengal was to be subdued 
by the Turks ; and that they were convinced that 
the appointed hour had arrived. They advised 
him therefore—not to marshal his forces, and meet 
the enemy, but—to retreat to some distant and se¬ 
cure part of his dominions. The king, on trebled 
by age, refused to take their advice ; but the nobles 
and chief men sent away their families and proper¬ 
ty to the province of Orissa. 

Perhaps there is no event in the history of India 
go disgraceful to the conquered as the subjugation 
of Bengal by the Mahomedans, We have already 
seen that the king of Delhi met the foe with the 
bravest of his troops, and lost his freedom and his 
empire, after the field had been covered with the 
bodies of his soldier* . The king of Kunouj fell 
bravely in the field defending his liberty. Chit tore 
and Goo/erat did not part with their independence 
till after the most heroic struggles ; but Bengal fell 
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way. At length with great difficulty he 
^•euchiHl the great bridge ; but what was his chagrin 
when, instead of the troops he had lett to keep open 
the passage, he found it in possession ol the king 
of Assam, who had broken down two of the arches. 
The Assamese 3ugrounded the Mahomeduns* ami 
obliged them for their ow n safety to seek a passage 
across the river, wherever it appeared fordable. 
Multitudes were swept away by the stream ; a few 


leuched the opposite shore, and among them was 


their commander,* who returned to Bengal with the 
wreck of his army, where he fell a prey to melan¬ 
choly, and expired three years after he had entered 
tins province. Bengal continued for a hundred 
aim twenty years to be an appendage* of the crown 
of Delhi, though from its remote situation, the vice¬ 
roys made frequent attempts to establish an inde¬ 
pendent authority, in which they sometimes pai’tially 
succeeded. % 

Mahomed Ghorv died, A. D. 1206. His death, 
without male issue, occasioned a dispute concerning 
the succession. Kootub, the governor of Delhi, was 
the most powerful subject in the empire, but Mali* 
mood, the nephew of Mahomed, retained Ghore. 
Kldoze, another governor, took possession ot Cabui 
and Cnndahar ; and Kootub claimed the sovereignty 
of India. Eldoze marched against him, but was 
defeated. Kootub, following up the victory, pro-: 
vtided forward to Ghizni, where he was crowned. 
But he soon after gave himself up to sloth ; which 
coming to the knowledge oi Eldoze, ho suddenly 
marched against him, and drove him back into 
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la, with which, from this period, he wasoblipui 
to content himself. He is therefore considered, with 
great propriety, as the first real Mahomedan so'' 
reign of India. He governed bin Indian dominie r 
with great ability and credit, though he did r 
long enjoy the throne, for he died five yearn utt r 
his master Mahomed, A. D. 1210. Meanwh! 
Taeash, the Karizmian, established a new and 
mighty empire west of the Indus, He subdued tl 
whole of Persia, and soon after that event morchir<> 
against Eldoze, added Ghizni, Ghore, and all tl; 


provinces west of the Indus to his territories. 

Arum, the son of Kootub-ood-deen, ascended th 
Throne of Delhi on his death ; but he was totally 
unequal to the management of so large an empire 
not as yet consolidated. Within a year he was do 
throned by Shums-ood-deen Altumsh, a roan <> 
noble family, who had been sold for a slave in his 
youth, and purchased by Kootub, who perceiving 
in him the germ of a great character, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and raised him to the highest 
dignities of state. Altuuiahascended the throne in 
1211, and reigned twenty-five years. It was in f h< 
tenth year of his reign that Jelul-ood-doen, the clikd 
of the mighty empire, of Karizme, driven from his do¬ 
minions by the Moguls, retreated upon India, where 
he was opposed by the troops of Altumsh. Much 
of the time of this erupevor was passed in keeping 
down the Mahomedan governors of provinces who 


aspired <o independence. Among the most impor¬ 
tant of the 30 viceroys was the governor of Bengal, 
who Lad long withheld the imperial tribute. Altumsh 
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country, no preparation was made to resist hi in. 
lie marched with his troops to Nuddea without 
meeting an enemy ; and leaving his army at some 
little distance, entered the city with only seventeen 
soldiers, and began to pat the royal attendants to 
the sword. The king who was at dinner, alarmed 
by the cries of the people, and hearing that the 
enemy was at his gate, tied by a private door, ami 
g< tting on board a small boat, rowed with the ut¬ 
most speed down the river, mid stopped not till he 
had reached Juggunnath in Orissa. And thus end¬ 
ed the Independent Hindoo kingdom of Bengal 

Bokhtiyar entering Nuddea, gave the city to be 
plundered by his soldiers, and then proceeded with¬ 
out delay to Gour, where his authority was 'esta¬ 
blished with the same case, and marked by the same 
trocities. The Hindoo temples were demolished, 
and Mahomedan mosques, colleges, and caravansa¬ 
ries constructed with the materials. The whole 
country was subdued within a single year ; and 
from that day to the bat tle of Plassey, which demo¬ 
lished the Mahomedan power, the Hindoosof Bengal, 
during the long period of five hundred and fifty-five 
years, appear never to have made even the feeblest 
effort to regain their independence. 

Bukhtiyar, having subdued Bengal, determined to 
carry his arms into Thibet and Bootan; but he 
found that the conquest of hardy mountaineers, 
living in the defiles of the Himaluy^ range, was a 
very different affair from the subjugation of the soft 
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of the plains. The means, by \v 
conduct the enterprise, were as silly ; > 
the undertaking itself. Ho. Hit out with 10,(X)0hor 
to invade the mountains which separate India fro 
1 artary and China. He was conducted, it appear , 
by one whom he had converted to Mahomedanisn* 
aero*,* the Mikel v hills to the banks of the Brum hi • 
pootr« i:t Assam ; for though the river is called tf 
Baugmuty, yet being described as three times the 
breadth ol the Ganges, and as fulling into the sea. 
it can be ito other than the Brumhupootru. Fu 
ten days the troops proceeded along its banks till 
they reached a stone bridge consisting of twenty • 
two arches, which they crossed. They proceeded 
onwards for fifteen days through the most difHculr 
passes till they entered on an extensive plain ii 
f hibet, and came shortly afterwards to a well forti 
tied town, where they were opposed courageously 
by the inhabitants, whose armour was composed of 
bamboos sewed or tied togethi r with raw silk. Af 
ter a hard day s conflict, the MahomOdans retired 
to their camp with only a few prisoners, from whom 
they learned that at the distance of fifteen miles 
there was a large and fortified city called Kurm- 
puttun, inhabited by Brahmens . and Bootaneers, 
whose prince was a Christian ; that he had in his 
service an innumerable army of brave Tartars, and 
that a thousand or fifteen hundred of the ponies 
called Tangan were daily sold in the market. This 
intelligence alarmed Bukhtiyar, and ho determined 
to retreat without delay. The inhabitants set fire 
to all the grain and forage, and threw* every obstacle 





capital, Gour, struck the coin in his own name, an l 
Appointed his son chief of the province. His arms 
were also directed against the Hindoos, who were 
not as yet completely subdued, lie captured Gwa¬ 
lior after the siege of a year : and then marching 
into il ilwa, took the city of Oqjeiu, and destroyed 
the magnificent temple of Muhu-kal, erected in that 
city twelve hundred years before by Vikrainaditytf, 
whose image together with that of he 

took with him to Delhi, and caused to be broken at 
the door of the great mosque. 

Altumsh was succeeded by his son, who gave him¬ 
self up to all the excesses of youth, and was within, 
six months dethroned by the nobles, who raised to 
the throne Sultana Rezia, the daughter of Altumsh. 
She w .is a woman of groat ability, and had been ac¬ 
customed during her father a life to the charge of the 
government. She governed the empire at first with 
great energy and wisdom, but having exalted to 
undue favour an Abyssinian, with whom she was 
observed to be very familiar, the nobles took urn- 
bmg?, and raised an army to dethrone her. She 
was captured and confined in the fortress of Bit un- 
da, where she captivated and espoused the governor, 
and enlisting troops under his authority made two 
vigorous efforts for the throne. She was twice de ¬ 
feated. In the last battle she fell into the hands of 
•her enemies, together with her husband, and was 
put to death after a reign of three years and six 
months. The reigns of Byram and Musooods, who 
succeeded her, did not continue more than six years, 
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afforded no evev.it worthy of remembrance, <: • 
eept the irruption of the Mogul. 1 ? into the eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal by way of Thibet, in the year 1244. 
We have already mentioned that the descendants of 
Jenghis Khan completed the subjugation of China ; 
and it is supposed that they were induced to send an 
army from the frontier province of that empire to 
invade Bengal, The invasion has often been attri¬ 
buted to the Chinese, but it was in reality the last 
surge of the Mogul inundation. 

Nazir-ood-deen, the son of Altumgh, who had 
Ixen appointed in his youth to the government pi 
Bengal, ascended the throne of Delhi, in the year 
1240. He had learned moderation and wisdom 
during the severe persecution he endured front his 
father’s queen, by whom he was immured in a 
prison, and reduced to support himself by his 
pen. When raised to the throne he liberally en¬ 
couraged the learned, and the poets vied with 
each other in celebrating his praises. He appoint¬ 
ed his brother-in-law Bulbun—often spelt Balin 
—his prime minister. A wiser choice ho could not 
have made, for Balin was the ablest man of the 
age, equally great in the cabinet as in the held. 


Under his administration the country flourished, 
and the government was strengthened by the re¬ 
duction of those Hindoo tnonnrchs who retained any 
portion of independence. The chief danger of the 
empire however lay on the west, where the Moguls 
had occupied Ghizni, Cabul, Candahar, Balkh, and 
Heerat ; the defence of the Indus was therefore a 
post of the highest importance. It was committed 
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mere Khan, the minister’# nephew, the most no- 
complished noble of the Court. He not only pro¬ 
tected fchePunjaub and Mobltan from their assaults, 
but raised an 1 disciplined a body of horse, for active 
service, with whose aid he drove the Moguls from 
Ghizai, and for a brief period annexed it to the em¬ 
pire of Delhi. 

In the seventh year of Nazir-ood'-deen’s reign, 
Imad-ood-deen contrived to* supplant Bulbun in bis 
master’s favour, and to deprive Shore -Khan of hi* 
government on the western front ter. Having gained 
an entire ascendancy over the emperor, he ejected 
lrorn their situations all the friends of the late prime 
minister. His administration became at length so 
Unpopular that ten of the governors of provinces 
sent to Bulbun to represent the deplorable state of 
affairs, and to entreat him to resume the reins of 
government. To enforce their wishes they raised an 
army, and made war on the emperor, who, unable to 
cope with them in the field, was obliged to submit 
to their demands- These however were extremely 
moderate ; they only insisted on the dismissal of the 
obnoxious premier, and the restoration to power 
of Bulbun, under whose guidance the empire had 
enjoyed bo great a degree of prosperity. The em¬ 
peror acceded to their wishes, drove Imad-ood-deen 
from his councils, and reinstated. Bulbun. 


In the year 1268 an envoy arrived fromIToolakoo, 
the grandson of Jenghis Khan, to compliment tho 
emperor of Delhi. To impress him with an idea 
of the grandeur of the empire, his reception was 
conducted with the greatest ’pomp and ceremony. 
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Vpt vizier went out to receive him with a train. 
fiity thousand horse, and two thousand elephant . 
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On his arrival, a durbar was held, with every de¬ 
monstration of splendour; The envoy was introduc¬ 
ed to the emperor, around whom stood twenty-fiv 
of the princes who had been dri ven from their aqat h 
hy the Mogul inundation. The embassy passed over 
without any consequences; the Moguls, whether 
overawed by the potvei* of the emperor, or embar ¬ 
rassed by their connexions in the w est, made no at 
tempt at the time to invade Hindoos* ban. 

V Nazir-ood-deen died in the year I2b(3, and wa 
succeeded by his minister Bulbun, who became so 
renowned for hisjustice and wisdom that his alliance 
was courted by the sovereigns of Persia and Tartary, 
Yet he is accused by historians of having rid him* 
suit of his illustrious nephew Shore Khan, whom 
we have already mentioned. He made himself in¬ 
timately acquainted with the character of his officers, 
and raised none but men of ability to the chief offi¬ 
ces of state ; but he made it a rule to give no pro¬ 
motion to any Hindoo, lie eonsidi red it the high¬ 
est glory of his reign, that so many of the chiefs 
who had been expelled by the Moguls from their 
thrones west of the Indus, found an asylum in his 
dominions. During his reign, the Court of Delhi was 
esteemed the moat polite and magnificent in the 
Mahomedan worldXlt was adorned by the presence 
of the most renowned literary characters, who tasted 
largely of the royal bounty. The splendour of the 
emperor's equipages, and the grandeur of his build¬ 
ings. exceeded that of any preceding monarch. He 
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laws with a degree of vigour 
bordered on severity ; and he exhibited in his own 
per on an example of the strictest temperance which 
formed a happy contrast to the excesses of his 
youth. 

He was advised to re-con-juer the kingdom of 
Goozerat, which had shaken oft’ the Mahomfcdan 
yoke ; but he wisely replied, thnr, while the Moguls 
continued to threaten his empire in the north and 
the west, it was the dictate of wisdom to preserve, 
what he possessed, rather than to risk his empire 
by an effort to extend its boundaries. In the year 
A. D. 1279, Togrul Khan, who had been entrusted 
with the government of Bengal, raised the standard 
of revolt. This bold chief had led an army against 
the Raja of Jagmigur in Orissa, and carried oft se¬ 
veral hundred elephants find much wealth, ofwhich 
he made no report to the emperor. So On after, 
hearing a rumour of his death, he declared himself 
the independent king of Bengal. The emperor sent 
two armies in succession against him, which were 
both defeated. Roused to exertion at the audacity 
of his subjects, the emperor took the field in person, 
and inarched with a large army into Bengal in the 
height of the rains. Togrul, taking with him his 
elephants and effects, and all his troops, evacuated 
the province and retired to Orissa, whither he was 
closely followed by the imperial troops ; but though 
they penetrated to the heart of the country, they 
could obtain no intelligence of the enemy. Mullik 
Mookudur, one of the generals of the emperor, how¬ 
ever, going out one day with forty horse, accideu- 
I 2 
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oveved the encampment of Togrnl, and 
determined to execute an enterprise, which to sue- 
eeedirg historians has appeared too Imjsardous to be 
credited. Advancing into the camp with a handful 
of troops, he made for the tents of the chief, and 
rushing with Jvis followers into the great tent of 
audience, shouted, “ Victory to king Bulbun,” arid 
cut down /ill who opposed him. Togrnl imagining 
that the whole imperial army was upon him, mounted 
Ids horse, and rode full speed to the Muhanuddee, 
hoping to cross it before he was overtaken. Mullik 
followed him closely, and pierced him with an arrow 
as he was swimming the stream. Togrnl fell into 
the water, and liis pursuer immediately dragged him 
ashore, and cut off his head, with which he pro¬ 
ceeded to the imperial camp* The disappearance 
of Togrul filled his troops with dismay ; and they 
sought safety in flight, though pursued by no ene¬ 
my. Bulbun, while, he blamed the imprudence of 
the gallant JVlullik, rewarded his valour ; but he 
j v,lo an ill use of the victory, for he put to death 
(very member of the rebel's family, not sparing even 
the innocent women and children. He canned his 
ivm ntment so far as to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of a hundred mendicants, whom the deceased Togrul 
had euperstitioualy patronised Ho bestowed the, 
government of Bengal on liis son Kurra Khan, and 
returned to Delhi after an absence of three years. 

Meanwhile the restless Moguls appeared again 
on the banks of the Indus, and took possession ot 
Mooltan. Mahomed, the son of the emperor, im¬ 
mediately marched against them, and expelled them 
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ruling of the eastern division of Persia., marched 
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with a large army to avenge the defeat of the Mo¬ 
guls. A bloocly battle ensued, in which Mahomed 
was victorious : but pursuing the enemy too tar, he i' 

fell in with apart;;/ of two thousand of their troops 
concealed in a wood. The prince fought with the 
utmost bravery, but, overpowered by numbers at 
length fell, covered with wounds. Bulbun, now in 
his eightieth year, on hearing of the death of his 
son, the flower of his family, was so overwhelmed 
with grief, that he withered away, and died, A. 1). 

128CS, in the twenty-first year of his reign. 

Just before his death, he had changed the succes¬ 
sion from Kurra Khan, his son, to Kei Khoosro, 
the sow of his deceased and beloved son Mahomed. 

But the chief magistrate of Delhi, assembling the j 

principal courtiers, persuaded them to reverse the 
will of Bulbun and to place Kei Kobad, the son of 
Kurra Khan,upon the throne, partly becauseKhow* 
ro was a youth of a very untrartable disposition, 
and partly because Kurra Khan, who commanded a 
powerful army in Bengal, was likely to resent the 
exclusion of his line from the t hrone. Kei Kobad 
had no sooner obtained the sceptre than he gave 
himself up to pleasure, and abandoned public affairs 
to his minister Nisam-ood-deen, a wretch who had 
but one object in view, that of paving his own way 
to the throne by rendering his young and thought¬ 
less master an object of general abhorrence* Kurra * 

Khan was duly informed of the proceedings of the 
Court, and wrote to his son warning him of his dan- 
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Finding Ids letter ineffectual, hc^proce 
tfXh m sumy towards Delhi. His son, by the advice 
of his minister, assemble ! troops, and advanced in 
hostile array to meet his father. The two camp* 
approached each ether on the opposite banks of the 
Gogra. The old man seeing an engagement inevi¬ 
table, wrote a tender letter to his son, in treating 
but one interview before their troops engaged in 
battle. The heart of the son was touched* and he 
agreed to meet his father ; but through the sinister 
advice of his wicked minister insisted that the first 
visit should be paid to him a* Lord paramount. The 
lather, rather than miss the opportunity of meeting 
his sou, agreed to the request. Tents were accord¬ 
ingly pitched, and Kei Kobad ascending the throne 
awaited the approach of his father, who on reaching 
the precincts of the imperial presence, was ordered 
to make his obeisance at three f-tages, while a herald 
proclaimed aloud that Kurra Khan was coming to 
humble himself before the King of the Universe* 
The venerable prince, overwhelmed with these in¬ 
dignities burst into tears ; and his son. unable any 
longer to support the scene, leapt from his throne, 
and fell on his father’s neck. After these transports 
of affection, the youth placed his aged ibther on the 
throne, and saluted him. At the close of the inter¬ 
view, a friendly intercourse was established between 
the father and son, and many happy meetings took 
place during the space of twenty days. Kurra Khan 
on parting with his son, whom he never expected 
to see again, gave him much salutary advice, and 
requested him especially to disengage himself from 
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gerqus minister. But the young mbnarcfc 
return to Delhi soon forgot these w ise counsels, 
and abandoned himself anew to pleasure, which 
hastened his progress to the tomb. Factions were 
formed at rhe Court, which the feeble and debauched 
youth could not control. The Moguls sided with 
the emperor ; the Khilijees aimed at raising one of 
their own tribe to the throne. The emperor lay 
paralytic in his palace. The forces of the two par¬ 
ties were at length drawn out in hostile array : the 
Khilijees cut their way through the Moguls to the 
tent in which the emperor’s infant son lay, and bore 
him off in triumph. Jelal-ood-deen, the head of 
the Khilijees, soon after sent a band of assassin* to 
the palace, who heat out the brains of the emperor 
with bludgeons, and threw his carcase out of the 
window into the river. This bloody catastrophe put. 
an end to the Ghory dynasty. Jelal-ood-deefi, as¬ 
cended the vacant throne, and established the third 
Mahomedan dynasty, that of the Khilijees . 


CHAP. XL 

JKL\.W>OE»-I>EES FOUNDS TttB KIITLIJY DYNASTY—ALLA-OOE- 
DP.EN MAKES AN IRRUPTION INTO THE DKCCAN—AftSAKSl- 
NATBS HIS FATHER—ASCENDS THE THRONE—HIS PLANS OF 
OUVERlonSNT— EXPEDITION TO OOOZERAT*—TO CH1TTORE— 
KAPOOR CONQUERS THE DECCAN—DEATH OP AIAA-OOD* 
DRKN—llitt CHARACTER AND EXPLOITS—EXTINCTION OF THU 
DYNASTY OF THE KHILIJEES—OHA2V HEO TOOLUKL ASCENDS 
THE THRONE. 

If the establishment of the Mahomedan dynasties 
of Gkizni and Ghore had been fatal to the liberties 
14 
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Hindoos, that of the third dynasty of the 
^'^^hiJijees was not hut $\ Mabmood of Gbizni hum¬ 
bled the princes of the north, and annexed to his 
empire the provinces bordering on the Indus. Two 
centuries after, Mahomed of Chore tore up by the 
roots all the Hindoo kingdoms north of the Nerbud- 


da, and established his sway from the Himaluya to 
that river. A century later the Khilijees crossing 
the barrier of the Kerbudda, extended the Moosul- 
man sovereignty into the Deccan. 

Jelal-ood-deen, the founder of the dynasty, was 
seventy years of age when he ascended the throne# 
As soon as he was lirmly seated in the Govern¬ 
ment, he put the infant son of his murdered master 
to death ; but this was the only deed of blood with 
which his hands were stained. In fact thegrm error 
of his reign was its injudicious clemency; through 
which crimes were multiplied, and the nobles were 
Jed to disobedience. A renellion having broken out 
soon after liis accession, his son was sent to quell 
it. The rebels were defeated and sent to the em¬ 
peror, by whom they were freely forgiven. Iify 
courtiers murmured at this net of weakness, nnd 
advised him at least to put their eyes out but the 
monarch replied that he was now an old man, and 
wished to descend to the grave without shedding 
marc blood. 

The event which distinguished the accession of 
the Khilijy family was the conquest of the Deccan. 
In the year 1293, just one hundred years after the 
battle of Thaneshu?', Alla-ood-deen, the nephew of 
the emperor, obtained permission of his uncle to 
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some Hindoo princes south of Chun* 
^Kry . He repaired immediately to his own govern¬ 
ment of K urra, and collecting a body of eight thou - 
sand men, boldly crossed the Nerbudda. and march¬ 
ed against the Hindoo sovereign of Devagur, 
The king, Karn-devr/, met him two miles from the 


city, and an action ensued, in which the Hindoo 


kaja was defeated. The town fell into the hands of 
the victor, and was given up to plunder. Alk-ood- 
deea gave out that bis troops wore but the advanced 
guard of a large army of Mahomed tns, which was 
marching to the south ; and this intelligence para 
Jyzcd the courage of the other Hindoo princes ot 
the Deccan, and withheld them from aiding the 
struggles of Ram-dev# ; who seeing no prospect of 
relief, offered a large sum to Alk-oo<l-deen, as the 
price of his departure. The prince agreed to the 
terms, and was on the point of breaking up his camp 
and retiring, when the son of ltyiin-dev«, who had 
been employed in collecting an army, came down on 
the Mbosnlmans, equal in number to only one-third 
of his troops, and ordered them to quit tboir spoil 
and depart. A battle was the necessary result of 
this menace. Alla-ood-deen was sorely pressed, and 
would in all probability ha ve been defeated, if M ullik 
Noosrnt, his general, who had been left to blockade 
the fort, had not quitted his post without orders, and 
come to the assistance of Iris master. The enemy, 
mistaking his troops for the for ces which were said 
;o be on their way from Delhi, were seized with a 
panic, and fled. This action, though provoked by 
he son of Ram-deva without his father’s knowledge, 
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Wused as a pretence for enhancing the tet 
.de ransom. The Hindoo king was obliged to part 
with wealth which appears incredible in amount. Six 
hundred nnumds of pearls, two muunds of diamonds, 
l abile, emeralds and sapphires, with a corresponding 
q uantity of the precidus metals, formed the booty 
which Alla-ood ~deenobtained from him. Themaund 
of that period, however, must have been tar less in 
weight than the present measure. Laden with this 
booty, ABa-ood-deen retraced his steps, on the twen¬ 
ty-fifth day after his arrival, and passing through the 
hostile territories of Malwti, Goiulwuua and Ivhau- 
desh, readied his home in safety. This expedition, 
w hich is doubtless one of the boldest on record in 
tne Mahomedan' annals, ptoved the source of Unnum¬ 
bered woe* to the south. It revealed the wealth ami 
weakness of its provinces, and shewed the Mahome¬ 
tans how open and easy was the path of conquest. 

Intelligence was soon carried to the emperor that 
Ids nephew had conquered Devctgur, and acquired 
wealth surpassing that enjoyed by any sovereign of 
Delhi. Old Jelal-ood-deen already reckoned on these 
treasures as his own; but his keener con ncillors could 
easily perceive that tlie conquering hero had not 
amused such wealth, at the risk of his life, for the 
benefit, of others. Some counselled nn immediate 
attack on him ; but the more wary advised that no 
step Aiould be taken till be appeared in open revolt. 
AUa-ood-decn, knowing how many enefcjies he had 
nt court, dis mbied his views, and directed all his 
craft to obtain possession of the emperors person, 
lie deputed his brother to court to cajole his unde, 
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that the only wnv for him to 
* to proceed in person to Kurra. and 
V igit his nephew. Allured by the hope ofgold, which, 
being then in his eightieth year, the old man could 
not hope to enjoy, ho proceeded thither with an 
army. Alla-ood-deen inarched out to meet him, and 
sent Ids brother Almas Beg, an infamous traitor, to 
persuade the emperor at the approaching interview 
m dispense with the greater part of his retinue. The 
infatuated octogenarian, advanced almost alone to 
meet his nephew, whose troops surrounded and slew 
him, and cutting off his head, fixed it on a spear, 
and paraded it through the camp. 

Alla-ood-deen, stained with the guilt of this foul 
murder, marched instantly to Delhi, and expelling the 
son of the murdered king, ascended the throne, A. D. 
1290. To divert the public attention from his crimes 
mo amused the people with shews, and stopped the 
murmur* of the nobles by investing them with ho¬ 
nours. His reign was one continued series of exploits 
against the Moguls in the west, and the Hindoos 
in the south. The year oiler his accession to the 
throne, he despatched an army against Goozerat, 
which though overrun by the Mahometans during 
the preceding dynasties, had never been entirely 
subjugated. The old Hindoo family of the Solankis, 
had been displaced by a new dynasty, that of the 
Bahagilas, who reigned for the space of one hundred 
and twenty-six 3 r ears, till Goozorat was absorbed in 
the Mahomedan empire. When All>ood-decn ad¬ 
vanced aghirist Goozerat, the ravages of former ir¬ 
rupt ions had been repaired, and the country was 
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to its pristincgrandeur. Somnath, the Pelphos 
oi the Fast, had I>een rebuilt, and replenished with 
idols and priests. But tins new torrent of invasion 
coming down unexpectedly on the rich plains ot 
Goozer’t and Surat, swept away every monument 
of human industry, and spread destruction over the 
land, liie ancient, kingdom of Nerhwalla was ex¬ 
tinguished. The magnificent city of Puttun, filled 
with edifices of marble drawn from the quarries of 
Ajmero, was reduced to desolation. A Mahomed an 
mosque was built abreast of Somnatli ; the image of 
Loodh was cast down, and the books of native su¬ 
perstition, whether Boodhist or Poo ran ie, were burnt. 
Among the prizes obtained in this expedition, was 
Knfoor, a handsome slave, and Ivowlu-(levee, the 


wife of the king, a woman of unrivalled attractions, 
the flower of Indian beauty. The latter was received 
into the royal seraglio; and Knfoor was admitted 
into the public service, in which he rose to great dis¬ 
tinction, and became in the course of time the 
scourge of the South. 

The. expedition to Goozerat was no sooner com¬ 
pleted than two hundred thousand Mogul horse ap¬ 
peared on the bonks of the Indus, and sweeping 
through the whole extent of country which lay be¬ 
tween it and Delhi, laid siege to that city, which 
was filled with crowds of fugitives. Famine soon 
began to stare this vast multi tude in the face. The 
emperor at length determined to meet his foes, and 
rather to die sword in hand than perish ignobly of 
starvation. He marched out of the city, it is said, 
with three hundred thousand horse, and drew up his 
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'on the plain, giving the right wing to Zuffeaf 
ian, the most renowned warrior of the age. The 
two armi« * joined battle, and Zuffer Khan with his 
impetuous onset broke the ranks of the enemy who 
were opposed to him. The emperor ordered his bro¬ 
ther to support the movement, but he neglected to 
do so from feelings of base jealousy. Zuffer, pur ¬ 
suing the foe with ardour, was carried thirty miles 
beyond the main army, where he was attacked by a 
fresh body, by whom, after prodigies of valour, he 
was cut to pieces. So great was the terror entertained 
of Zuffer by the Moguls, that whenever their horses 
started, they asked whether the ghost of Zuffer was 
before them. Yet his ungenerous master, dreading 
hi - great abilities, declared that the death of his gen ¬ 
eral was as gratifying and useful to lain as the vic¬ 
tory over the Moguls. 

Alla-ood-deon was a prince of extraordinary ta¬ 
lents, but extravagant in his schemes, and reckless 
of the means of accomplishing them. He formed 
h * idea of establishing anew religion like Mahomed, 
md was with much difficulty dissuaded from at¬ 
tempting it by his ministers. His education had 
•cen so entirely neglected that he was unable to 
cad or write, but he applied at an advanced age to 
the study of Persian, and completely mastered it. 
in the third year of his reign, a nobleman whom lie 
•ad disgraced, took refuge with llarair, the Chohan 
rinee of Rinthambore, one of the strongest forts in 
ndia. UTh-ood-deen demanded the delinquent of 
wi Hindoo monarch, who nobly replied, that the 
un would sooner rise in the west and Suomcroobe 
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with the earth, than he would break hi 5 
plighted faith to the unfortunate refugee. The siege 
of Rinthambore was immediately commenced, and 
it was at length captured, but the heroic Hamir fell 
in its defence, and the females of his family, deter¬ 
mining not to survive him, perished on the funeral 
pile. While Alla-ood-dcen was absent on this ex¬ 
pedition. many disturbances occurred in various part s 
of his dominions.. On his return, he convened a 
council of his ministers, and desired them to trace 
out the cause of these disorders, and to suggest 
remedies. They ascribed the misery of the country 
to the King’s inattention to the domestic business of 
the empire, to the excessive use of liquor, the close 
connexion of the nobles by intermarriages, and the 
unequal distribution of property. To remove these 
evils, he applied himself strictly to public affairs, 
poured the contents of his cellars out into the streets, 
and even forbad the use of wine to his subjects. He 
prohibited all marriages among his nobles without 
his permission ; and to remove the inequality ofpro- 
perty determined to reduce his subjects to the same 
level of poverty, lie entered vexatiously into all 
the minutiae of affairs* and regulated the price of 
provisions in the most arbitrary manner. Having 
thus unsettled every thing, he re-modelled his army 
and on numbering it, found himself at the head of 
-4,75,000 horse. 

The year 1303 was a memorable year in his reign. 
He despatched an array, by way of Bengal, to Te- 
lingnna, and proceeded in person to the attac k of 
Chittore, the capital of the royal family of Me war. 
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. _ . —.../flivvwas one farther invasion Marine this 
reig.ii, and the torrent of Mogul irruption subsided. 
The extraordinary success which attended the em¬ 
peror in all h'H expeditions led to the supposition 
that he was aided by supernatural means. 
t The Raja ofDcvagur, having neglected to send 
tribute, a large army was again put in motion for the 
South, the command of which was entrusted to Mu I- 
lib Kafoor, the slave whom we have formerly men¬ 
tioned. Tlie Emperor had become so much attached 
to him as to place him over nil the nobles of the 
v r urt INCullik however amply deserved this eleva¬ 
tion, for lie was possessed of the finest military and 
political genius. On the present occasion he did not 
deceive the expectations of his master. He was emi¬ 
nently 1 uccetisful in all his enterprises ; but the his¬ 
torians have la deed with peculiar , est, that he was 
mi •tsMul in ce.utu.ri ig DewulDevee^ the daughter 
w hom the Empress had borne to her former husband 
while yet n Hindoo, and who appears to have grown 
up, the exact counterpart of her mother’s beauty. 
^Vheri she was brought to Delhi the son of the Em¬ 
peror espoused her. The Raja of Devour was re¬ 
duced by Kafoor, and being taken to court made 
his submission to the Emperor, and was restored to 
his kingdom on the promise of futurefidelityVThe 
expedicion which had been sent to Worang ile in Te~ 
linga having failed, Mullik Kufoor was sent with an 
army againstjhat city, which betook after a siege 
of several months. He obtained large booty in it, 
with which be returned to Delhi* The next year 
he was anew sent into the Deccan to extend the 
\oi. i. K 
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ohome Ian empire ; and in three months after Iris 
departure reached Dwar Sumoodra, a city, which 
from its nanic might be supposed to lie on the sea 
coast , but which is situated inland, about a hundred 
miles north of Seringapatarn. Kafoor proceeded also 
to the sea coast, after having laid waste the territories 
of the iifya of the Carnatic, and plundered the tem¬ 
ples of all their golden images. On the coast he 
erected a mosque, and soon after discovered much 
treasure which had been buried in the earth ; having 
obtained possession of which, he returned to Delhi, 
where he is said to have presented the Emperor 
with no less than ninety thousand maimds of gold. 
Though it is affirmed" that in the Deccan sil ve r was 
little known, and gold in common use* yet the sum 
appears incredible. The Emperor made a liberal dis¬ 
tribution of the wealth an long his, courtiers and lea rn- 
cut men ; but his generosity was soon forgotten in the 
mftvssacre in cold blood of more than fifty thousand 
Moguls, who had embraced the Mahomedan creed, 
hut who were said to be dangerous to the peace of 
the empire. 

Notwithstanding these arbitrary measures of the 
Emperor, however, the country is said to have reach¬ 
ed a degree of prosperity in his reiga which it bad 
• not before attained. Order and justice reigned in 
the most distant provinces ; while throughout the 
empire, and especially in Delhi, the most magnificent 
palaces, mosques, baths, forts, arid colleges apjwared 
to rise as if by the wand of an enchanter. Alki-ood- 
der tj having reached thesummit of prosperity, aban¬ 
doned himself to pleasure ; and Muiiik Kafoor, the 
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xicor<: ing to the annals of the country, was his 
second assault. On the former occasion he laid siege 
to it through his passion for Pudmani, the beautiful 
wife of the king liheem ; and he offered to raise the 
siege if she were delivered to him. When this was 
refused, he limited his demand to a sight of her, 
were it only in the reflection of a mirror. To this 
the Raja agreed, and Alla-ood-deen entered the city 
in great confidence, with only a slight retinue, and 
beheld the object of his affection. Bheern, with equal 
confidence accompanied him back to his camp, but 
the Hindoo monarch was deceived in the character 
of his enemy. He was treacherously seized and 
detained, and Ids liberty made to depend on the 
surrender of his wife* When thin fact was announced 
to her, she agreed to give herself up, on condition 
that she should be attended to the enemy’s camp 
with a train suitable to her dignity. Seven hundred 
litters, filled apparently with her attendants, but in 
reality with armed soldiers, accompanied her to the 
Mahomed an camp, where her w i t planned and ac¬ 
complished the escape of her husband in one of the 
returning litters. On reaching the limits of tiie camp, 
he mounted a fleet horse, and galloped back to Cult- 
tore, to wh ich Alla-ood-deen immediately laid close 
siege. Tin greater part of the Mewar troops perished 
in iis defence, but the emperor was obliged to retire, 
and it would seem that Pudttk&ni contrived also to 
effect her own escape. In 1303 Alla-ood-deen again 
besieged Chittore, and all the king’s sons but one 
perished in its defence. That surviving youth was 
constrained by his father to seek safety in flight, that 
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fal family raigli- not be extirpated. When no 
hope of relief lvunmued, an immense pile was kindled 
iu the city, into which the females of the noblest fa¬ 
milies cast themselves and perished. The king then 
opened the gates and issued forth nt tho head of the 
few warriors who survived, and rushing on the ene¬ 
my, met the death he sought* The emperor, enter¬ 
ing the town, found the streets strewed with the 
corpses of its defenders, and tilled with the smoke of 
the funeral pile in which Pudmani, the object of his 
desire, had perished in company with the other fe¬ 
males. He continued for some time in. the city, ad^ 
miring the beauty of its structures, and yet commit¬ 
ting every net of barbarity, demolishing the temples, 
and overthrowing the public edifices. The palace of 
Bheem and the fair Pudmani alone escaped in the 
general wreck. The country and town were made 
over to a prince of JIndore. 

The absence of two armies, the one besieging 
Chittore, the other in progress to the South, encour¬ 
aged the Moguls anew to cross the Indus, with 
1,20,000 men. They carried devastation through the 
whole country, arid plundered up to the suburbs of 
Delhi. How the/ were repul ;d, historians have 
not related, farther than that the Kmperor obtained 
supernatural aid by prayers to a saint. In the year s 
1 305 and 1306 they again crossed the Indus, but 
were defeated in both expeditions. To make an ex¬ 
ample of them, the Emperor ordered the head ot 
all the prisoners to be struck off, and a pillar to be 
constructed with their skulls at Delhi, and the wo- 
icn and children to be sold into slavery. After this 
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halted /imohg hi.s subjects, began m raise his 
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hopes towards the throne. Ay the Kmporor gre w 
weaker, revolts broke out in various parts ; and the 
anguish with which these disturbances filled him, 
<m tiy aggravated ids disease. lie expired, A. D. 
1316, after a reign of twenty years, not without sus¬ 
picion of having been poisoned by the slave whom 
lie had ra’sed to distinction. /Die wealth and power 
which he acquired, exceeded that of every preceding 
monarch, Mahmood of Glxizni excepted. He was 
one of the most vigorous and enterprising monarch* 
in the list of the Mahomedan kings and emperor sin 
India. The title of a second Alexander, which ho 
impressed on his coins, was no vain boast. The 
Hindoo thrones which had escaped the form ?r con¬ 
querors fell a prey to his ambition. The proud city 
of Nerhwalla, the ancient i >har and UYuuti, Man- 
dore and Oevrtgur, the seats of the Solnnkis, tlie 
Pr urn liras, the Taks, the entire Ugnlkoolc/ race—all 
were destroyed by him. 

Mullik Kafoor, on the decent* of his sovereign 
and benefactor, put out the eyes of his two elder sons 
and raised the youngest, a child, to the throne, 
hoping to govern in his name : but within thirty-five 
days he was assassinated by the nobles, who placed 
.Moobarik Kliilijv on the throne. This prince began 
ids reign by putting to death those who had been 
instrumental in his elevation, and raising ihemeanest 
of his servants to the rank of nobles. lie repealed 
some of the most severe of his father’s enactments, 
and with them some of his wisest laws, for the repeal 
wftri indiscriminate. He subdued Goozerat which 
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revolted, and by an expedition to the Deccan 
confirmed hid authority in the newly conquered pro¬ 
duces. In n fatal hour, lie raised his favourito 
Mullik Kboosroso near to the throne, as to inspire 
him with the hope of filling it. To seuuve this ob¬ 
ject, Mullik encouraged the prince in every species 
of debauchery. The excesses to which he was led, 
are uniit to be repeated. When the emperor had 
ax length completely degraded hiinseh; Khooaro 
caused him to be assassinated ; and thus ended the 
dynasty of the Khilijecs, which bad furnished but 
four princes, and enjoyed the throne of Delhi only 
thirty .three years. It was during their times that 
the empire of Delhi was extended to the. utmost limit 
which it attained till the advent of the Moguls. 
Khoosro from the circumstances of his elevation was 
obnoxious to the nobles, and, from his oppressions, 
hated by the people. Before he. had been sooted on 
tho throne a year, Ghnay Bog Togl.uk, the governor 
of Mooltan and Debalpore, marched with a power¬ 
ful army to Delhi, subdued the oppressor, and us- 
vended the throne by the universal consent of the 
nobles. 
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onni/i'j-ooo-DisEK—• xi.vno*nn> toommc— ilia e*jiuvioakcf. 

—£\DIU FOUJiK To MAKE DO Wl. OTA HAD I U« CAPITAL— 

iraepEiwi&arcR of mf.war—revolt of the dec pan— 

VKKOZE TOOI.UK—IMS PACIFIC CHARACTER—HI* IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS— REVOLT OF HEN CAL—TEE l> :$,Tr.ACTI0N8 OF THE 

TEN YEAH9 SUC/ ^EDINO Hl» DEATH—-REVOLT OP MAI.WA-~- 

OP 0002UHAT—OF KIM.NDSH.tt—OF JTIANPOlin—1AMT, BLANK. 

—HE TAKES DELHI, AND HICTIRiCS—KIJ1ZB KlIAN £3 VAR * 

LLIIIESTHEDTNASTT OF TSflfi STUDS. 

Tochmck, who. ori assuming the imperial sceptre, 
took the name of Ghcias-oodHieen, was originally » 
slave of Bnlbun, and rising through various offices, 
was eventually entrusted with tho Government oC 
Mooltan, from which post he sprang into the throne. 
Ho regulated the affairs of the empire with great 
vigour, encouraged commerce, and invited learned 
men to his court. ITis son Alif Khan was declared 
his successor, and sent with an army into the Dec- 
can, which during the confusion of the last reign 
had revolted. Ho laid siege to Warangole in Te- 
lingana, but his principal officers deserting him, he 
returned to Delhi with only three thousand men of 
the whole army with which he hail marched forth. 
Tli:- army was soon recruited, and Alii* Khan pro¬ 
ceeded a second time to the South, when he took 
Warangole, put to death many thousand Hindoos, 
and sent the-King- with all his family, prisoners to 
Delhi. Complaints were about this time received of 
great oppressions in Bengal, and Gheias-ood-deen 
K 3 
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weeded thither in person, and received the sub¬ 
mission of the viceroy, whom he is said to have 
allowed to assume the ensigns of royalty. On Ids 
way back to Delhi, lie was met at A%li$pj>ore by 
Ins son Alif Khan, who in three days constructed 
n temporary wooden palace for his father’s reception. 
The father ruid son met there, and sat down to an 
entertainment; but the son had no sooner taken 
leafe of his parent, than the building fell in and 
crushed to death both him and many of his friends. 
T’itc'“people naturally ascribed this catastrophe to 
the contrivance of Alif Khan, who within three 
days ascended the throne, A, JX 1325, and assumed 
the mime of Mahomed Togluk. 

He is said to have united in his person the most 
opposite qualities ; but in these, madness may w ell 
be said to have predominated : and during his 
the empire was afflicted with disasters occasioned by 
his folly, which had never been experienced before. 
Hejs aftid, on the one hand, to Juwe been the most 
ftoeoniplishod prince of his time, skilled in every 
science, ark! acquaint *d e ven with the philosophy of 
til# C^reek schools; a liberal patron of learning, and 
bold to rashness in the field. On the other hand, he 
was caprioums^yVannical, and cruel, beyond any of 
his predecessors. So little did lie “ hesitate to shed 
the blood of God’s creatures,” that when he took 
vengeance, it seemed as if he was desi rous < f extir- 
pating the human race. Scarcely a week passed 
without the execution of Some of the public servants 
nearest flic throne. In the beginning ofhis reign, 
the Moguls anew poured down on the provinces cd 
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!St ; and the emperor, finding himself unobl 
<v ) p‘i whh luvni, to bid own disgrace purchased 
their retreat by a large mm of money. To make 
amends for this ignominy,.be turned his arnut against 
the South, and so completely subdued the distant 
provinces in which the imperial authority was but 
feebly established, that; they were as nlfcctually in¬ 
corporated with the empire us the districts around 
Pelhj. Yet by bis inconceivable lolly, all his 
conquests .south of the Nerbudda were tom from 
the empire am! became independent, before his 


heavy taxation which he bid on the empire, 
more than the country could .sustain ; thelarm- 
y and peasantry fled to the, Tvoods, the land lay 

uncultivated, and famine desolated the fairest pro¬ 
vinces. The king, as if to increase the misery of his 
subjects issued a debased copper coin, at an arbitra¬ 
ry value, which threw all the pecuniary transactions 
of the empire into confusion. But when this expe¬ 
dient failed to wipe-out the debt due by the crown 
to the people, he annihilated it by a .single stroke of 
his pen. f inding his treasury exhau v ed, ami his 
people disaffected, lie determined to sc<4 the means 
of relief in the invasion of China, of t he -woitfth ol 
which he had heard ranch. Contrary to the ad - ice 



of his ministers lie sent a hundred thousand ur n 


against that empire under his nephew, who aiieoeecK 
ed iu crossing the stupendous chain of the llinnv 
luy a, and reached the borders of China ; but a. larks' 
array of Chinese encountered and drove them back, 
and so harassed them in their retreat, that few 
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/ " teU tfce ta,e of their disasters. Those who 
-ui(»eo to Delhi n ere put to death by the emperor. 

■ the year l«88, tk nephew pt the etoperor 
khoiasmp, the governor of Sagur, began to raw 
.)• tkwgktj. to the throne, and attacked several ,i 
heimpcml commanders. The emperor k„k the 

f v rr- mA *** <*%»* »**- 

M, fled first to the Hindoo Raja ufKamplla. and 
mn ° d t monwc ‘ l -fOwar Samoofirok the south. 
? W K,ltt 1,0 w *' 8 delivered ijp to his uncle, who or¬ 
dered mm 10 be flayed alive, Ikhomed, in his pro- 

*T ea8 80 . Uth 7 Fd havin * re »chefl Devour, was 80 

elunncd »dfc its situation, that he determined to 
make It the capital of his dominitua, and, with 
U8U< “ foi,J ’ “MJ D®>M to be evacuated, and m » 
women, and children to be transported thither, with 

t mr e< ’ ects m,a «»«*A To affinal them shelter 
on tnear journey he commanded large trees to b, 
taken up and planted throughout the route. But 
though Delk became a desert, Devour, the name 
winch liechttrigedto Dowlutahad, was j„ no flour- 
■shing condemn. A metropolis cannot be planted in e 

day ; and every attempt to force its growth is only 
productive „ t misery. To increase the new capita! 
e ordered all the officers of the empire, high and 
k*. to send their families to reside i n it. This led 
*o the revolt of Mullilc Byram, the viceroy of Mool- 
' " llom the emperor proceeded to chastise in 
person ; and having succeeded in so doing, marched 
a °k * wny ofDelhi. On approaching their native 
< ,t} mar>y of ),IS »Mtem began to desert, and the 
emperor to prevent the evil consequences of such a 
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his residence tor two years in the fin* 
eient capital, which gave hopes of his-returning per 
iminently to reside art it. The capricc.offouriding a 
n w capital, however, again seized his mind and lie 
broke up the city a second time and marched with 
all iis inhabitants to DowlntahadiOvit after he had 
ty this step reduced thousands oi families to utter 
destitution, finding the plan impracticable he gave 
permission for the wretched inhabitants to return to 
-Delhi, but the greater number perished of famine 
on their return. His barbarities and caprice almost 
exceed belief* On one occasion he suddenly made 
an excursion to Kunoqj, and put to death the in* 
habitants of the city and the neighbourhood for no 
imaginable cause. In one of his marches through 
the South, he was afllicted* with the tooth-ache, and 
lost one of his teeth, which he ordered to be buried 
with imperial pomp at Beer, and erected a magnify 
cent tomb over it, which long remained a monument 
of his folly.. The country was at length exhaust* 
ed by his exactions, and he was obliged to open 
his treasury for the relief of agriculture : but the 
starving peasantry expended the advances they re¬ 
ceived in the purchase of food, so that the lands still 
lay untilled. Calamities gathered thick around his 
head, and be persuaded himself at length tliat they 
arose from his not having been confirmed in his au¬ 
thority by the Caliph, the spiritual successor of the 
prophet. \ile determined therefore to despatch an 
embassy with splendid presents to Arabia to obtain 
the Caliph’s confirmation. When he heard thathe 
had -unt'em envoy in return, Mahomed Togluk 
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!?icd out twelve miles to meet him, and $n re¬ 
ceiving the Caliphs letter, immediately placed it on 
Iris head. He then ordered? tho name of every m« 
1 * ror, including that of his ovvu futher, who hat! o , 
been similarly confirmed; to be struck out oft i •. 
forfnula of public prayers, ami huyi-esse the n ( .e 
pi the Caliph on his own garments and umiitu;. 

It is impossible in this brief view, to describe ;J\ 
the extravagant actions of this prince, half Inj - . 
half niadman por indeed would rlio tale yield unj 
instruction. They produced their natural result •< 
the disaffection of liis subjects, and the revolt • «* 
iho provinces. It was in his reign that the vie 
toys of the empifie first assumed independent autho¬ 
rity, and thus broke tho unity of the Mahomedan 
P° ' India; and it was not till two centuries an d 
a half after this period, in the days of tho groat Ak 
bur, that the principle of unity vua restored, by ih. 
recovery of the revolted provinces. Iu t)?c las tvmn 
of liis life, he proceeded in person to the banks of 
rite Indus, to punish the prince of Tatta. When h <3 
arrived within sixty miles of the city* ho halted for 
teutlaya to celebrate the Mohurnim, and surfeited 
himself with fish, which brought on a fever. His 
rest lass spirit could not submit to the repose which 
his disease re(juired, and he embarked on a small 
vessel, ami proceeded to within thirty miles <>f the 
city, w here he expired A. 1X1351, after a turbulent 
and unhappy reign of twenty-s.wen years. 

it was towards the close of Mahomed ToglukV 
reigiv that Hamir, a descendant of the prince* of 
Chittorc, came down on- that province, defeated the 
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emf^ror’s lieutenant, and nofo only declared himself 
independent, but; enlarging th^. boundaries ofMewar, 
revived the ancient glories of his family. lie was at 
that lime the only independent Hindoo monarch i n 
the north of India. All the (>lher royal families 
laid sunk irretriovffbly into oblivion ; whiie Oody- 
pore, springing up from the ground to which it Had 
been smitten by Alla-oiKl-deen, continued t<> flourish 
for two centuries, till the last wavty of Moosulman 
conquest rolled in upon India, the .doyy of Sul fan 
Baber, 

It was also at the close of Mahomed Togluk’s 
reign that the Deccan, after having bceu annexed 
to the throne of Delhi for halt' a century, was severed 
from it, aud erected into nr independentWvoveignly 
by the viceroy of the provinces. The Mahomed an. 
kings of the Deccan, who rose to great power and 
distinction, are usually known as the Bahnnmy 
dynasty. The successor of Mahomed Togluk, a mo¬ 
narch of tho most peaceful disposition, undo no ef¬ 
fort to regain his authority over these revolted pro¬ 
vince*, which wer .separated i'rtyp him by the bar¬ 
rier of the Nerbudda ; and hence no connexion sub¬ 
sisted between Delhi and t he. Deccan for more than 
two oenturi* s. We propose therefore to treat of the 
affairs of the Deccan in a separate chapter, that the 
narrative of ever ts connected with the scat of the 
Muhomelan Tmpire may not be interrupted. 

Mahomed Togluk was succeeded by his nephew, 
Iferozo Togluk, a prince whose character, ns just 
mentioned, was directly the reverse of hi- uncle’s, 
an 1 who was remarkable for his pacific disposition. 
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the ca/mp at the time of his unel 
dentil, and was raised to the supreme command c-y 
theouifrage of the military officers. But fvhws. b 
deli an, a relative oft he deceased prince, ninety yen 
of *** h » d W left at Delhi, placed on tl « 
' ’ uom ‘ ft ch ‘ W ou ¥ 8^ years dl< 1, affirming that 1 
was the son of Mahomed Togluk. life, wasprol.i 
"v trU9 : but <¥' nobles, to prevent the discord c.i 
succession, wisely supported thedahr, 

°* l -v> rore,ftnd / dvt.waju Jcliartvra* obliged to suhrai 
! .n the year ’ 3 > 1. Feroze entered Delhi, and iroi 
that time till/he was disabled by age and infirmity, 
continued to dispense justice among l,i 8 subjects 
and to administer the aflUh* of the empire on the 
m..,t benevolent principles. Though necessarily en- 
gaged in several warlike enterprises, which were on* 
tail alon him by the vicesof his predecessor, he loved 
tranquillity, and to secure it. submitted to see some 
| f tlM ; ^ ,n ' ovine '' s of the empire dismembered 

. tOUl c * ue * deligfct lay in the promotion ot 

improvements, of which he left the most substantial 
tokens m the erection of fifty dams across rivers to 
promote irrigation, forty mosques, thirty colleges 
twenty palaces, a hundred caravanscras, two h un . 

, towns, thirty reservoirs, a hundred hospitals, 
hvo mausoleums, a hundred public baths, ten monu¬ 
mental columns, ton public wells, and a hundred 
fif ty bridges, 

'VVo have already noticed that Mewar and the 
wean were ,-cvored from the empire in the reign 
vt In, predecessor. In the reign of Feroze, its limits 
were still farther contracted by the revolt of the 
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Sindt:. and the kingdom of BengaV 
lid ring tin; reign of Mnbotned Togluk, while ho 
was madly employed in fcransfenapg the population 


of Delhi to Dowlutabad, Fukeer-ood-deen assumed 
independence in Bengal, and read prayers, and 
struck the coin in his own name. Historians have 
V een accustomed to consider him as the first inde* 
pendent king of Bengal; but the Court of I >elhi 
continued to view him in the light of a rebel. He 


turned royally in the year A. D. 1340 ; but was 
put to death two years alter by Ali Moofctaik, 
who was in his turn assassinated by Hazy Elias, 
his foster brother, during whose reign, the Em- 
peror Feroze marched an army to Bengal in the 
hope of re-conquering it. In this however he f ailed, 
and in the year J356, concluded a treaty with the 
Hazy, acknowledging his independence, mid defining 
the boundaries of his kingdom. This therefore is 
the correct date of the independence of the Maho- 
medan kings of Bengal, who were usually denomi¬ 
nated Poorbee, as ruling in the East. Iiazy Elias 


erected the city of Hojecpore, now celebrated for 
its annual (air and races, which would lead to the 


supposition that his authority extended to North 
Bell a r, and was bounded by the Guudtik. 

After a reign of thirty door years, the Einperor 
Feroze, in the year 1387 resigned the sceptre to 
his son Mahomed* usually called Togluk the Second, 
But. the youth hail no sooner obtained power than 
he gave himself up to pleasures, and drove his fa¬ 
ther s Aviso ministers from his councils. The nobles, 
uniting with some of bis relatives, raised an army 
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hundred thousand men, and entered thecit'- 
Dellti, which the partkans of the king used every 
effort to defend. During t Wo days a scene of dread¬ 
ful carnage was presented, and the streets were 
choked up with the bodies of tho slain. On the 
third day th< populace rose, and bringing forth the. 
old king, placed him between the combatants, in the 
hope allaying their fury. At sight of the 'old man 

tin adherents of his eon deserted the youth and 
joined him, ami Serose again assumed (lie imperial 
power; but finding himself unequal to public duty, 
resigned tho sceptre to Ghdos-ood deen, tire,son of 
his eldest son Fateh Khan, and soon after died in 
♦•he year ] 388, at the advanced age of ninety. He 
was a wise, active, and pacific monarch ; and tho 
empire during his days was flourishing and happy, 
lie was t he first monarch w ho brought forward the 
Aflghnns, who had liitherto been as much despised 
in India as the Jews had been in Europe, from 
whom they arc said to be descended. 

During the ten years which followed the death of 
Fero/e the throne of Delhi was occupied by nofewer 
than four monarch*. The whole country became a 
scene of the wildest anarchy. The governors of 
provinces, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
government, threw off their allegiance, and Hindoos- 
than was invaded by one of the mostferocious con¬ 
querors on record. Gheias-ood-deen, the grandson 
of Feme, ascending the throne, plunged into vile 
pleasures, and was put to death within live months, 
when bis cousin Abu-beker was raised to the em- 
pit;e ; but the Moguls who had been converted to 
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♦hMjwamnedai faith, dent to Mahomed Togfck the 
Second, who had been enthroned and de posed as we 
have already narrated in the time of Feroste, an i in¬ 
vite.! him to assert hi, rights. Ho mraembh d an 
army, ami marched to Delhi, but was defeated Be¬ 
ing reinforced,-however, by many Hindoo and Ma~ 
homedan chiefe, lie made another attempt for the 
crown, but. was again defeated. lie collects a 
third army, and having inveigled Abu-beker out to 
a place called Jaleshur, forty miles from Delhi, 
hastened to the capital by forced marches andtook 
posseesian of it. Abu-beker followed close, upon 
him, and was a third time successful. But Abu- 
tieker’8 generals soon after deserting tarn, he was 
himself obliged to seek safety m flight, and Do hr 
opened her gates to bis rival, who now ascended the 
throne ft.second time, and reigned without glory lor 

six years. He was succeeded first by lm son Hoe- 
mayoon, who dying in a few days, Mahomed logluk 
the. Third, hisbrother, was then raised to the throne, 
and was remarkable for being the most unfortunate 
monarch that ever enjoyed the title ot hjnpcror in 
India. He was a minor ; tlie court was consequent y 


filled with intrigues, and the provinces wen con¬ 
firmed in their revolt. It would be idle to fatigue 
the render with a detail of all the plots andetmnter- 
plot# of the various parties in the state. ’1 wo kings 
armed ngaiust each other, resided in the city o 
Delhi, and for ihreo years waged on exterminating 
war w itfa each other ; so that the streets too often 
flowed with the blood of the combatants. At length 
Mahomed Yekbol Khan obtained a predominant 
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in the ruty,bmdleft his' master ] 

Nothing, "bat ihe nme of.'Emperoi?- 
It was during these distractions which deprive 
the supreme government- cTall vigour and rc&pt 1 ! • 
that the four provinces of Mahvn, Khamlesh, G-ooze 
rat, and Juanpore beeime incl vpeudeni fihkvw i j 
K han Ghory had been appointed gov emor of Maiv 
during the government of Ferese*.. and,, amidst 1 • 
confusion which arose on. his death, assumed is- 
dependence, and fixed his residence at first at the 
city of Dlmr,. celohtiied as' tfe 'eapitiaiof Bhoj $$$&« 
and eventually in the ''strong'fbrtrosft of' 1 Mahf- 
The title by which'.the Malwa dynasty waadistiv * 
guished was that of Sid tan^-^The misconduct of t» 
governor of firo’ozkrttt: hsLvlftg- . been represented to 
Mahomed Toglnk the Second, he deputed ■Zhffo 1, 
Khan a Hindoo converted to the Mahomedati erne 
into the pro vince with the title of Moznficr Kha 
and added to it the scarlet pavilion and the whl 
canopy which were peculiar to ldngs. • It is not so: 
prising that as Mozuffer Khan became firm inf- 
sent, and Delhi waxed feeble, he should have asstirv* 
<# actual indopendOnce.—Midlife Baja had been ap¬ 
pointed, during the reign of Ferose, governor 
Khancfeshi on the borders of thcDedean, and, 111 . 
the other Viceroys, threw off hia allegiance wheritli 
state of affairs at Delhi rendered such a proeeodir 
safe. He formed an intimate eontiexhm with Dili* 
wur Khan of Malwa, hut appears to have (Jonsidere • 
himself subordinate to the king of Gooibrat. 1 
fact, among these three new kingdoms, that o' 
Gootferat long continued to maintain a pre-eminence 
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handesh dvnasty was distinguished by the till 
of Farokhy. - -The kingdom of Juanpyre was estab¬ 
lished by KhwajiP. Johan, the Minister of Mahomed 
Togluk the Third, who being appointed viceroy of. 
that province, availed himself of the troubles of the 
times to assume the title of King. He fixed his re¬ 
sidence at Juan pore, the splendidruius of which city 
attest the magnificence which reigned at this Court, 
during the eighty years in which it enjoyed indepen¬ 
dence. Khwaja Johan annexed Goruckpore and. 
Blieirach, the Dooab, and Behar to his dominions, 

* and became so formidable as to be able to exact tri¬ 
bute from the kings, of Bengal. The Juan pore dy¬ 
nasty is distinguished by the appellation of Shurky, 
and is often styled that; of the Kings of the East 
Thus the empire of Delhi, towards the close, of the 
fourteenth century, was reduced to a small territory 
in the immediate vicinity of the capital; while the 
most valuable provinces were held by independent 
chiefs, who paid no tribute, but struck the coin and 
read the Khootba in their own names. To crown 
these misfortunes, Tamerlane, hearing ofthedistrac- 
bon of the empire, poured down on its plains with 
iiia remorseless hordes, who had already desolated 
the faired countries of the West. 

Timur, one of the greatest and most ruthless con¬ 
querors on record, was a Mogul of noble birth, 
whose family, had long been in the service of Jcnghis 
Khan’s descendants. At the age of twenty-seven, 
he had an opportunity of rendering important ser¬ 
vices to his master, the sovereign, of Khoraassin and 
Transoxiana, and was rewarded with the hand of 
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Within four yeans after that event he 
threw off his allegiance, and, on the death of hi ••• 
oro-1 .'r-in-law took possession* of the throne, and 
filed his residence at Samarkand. He appeared at 
a period when the decay of the kingdoms around 
him, afforded the opportunity Dbr a daring spirit fo 
establish a nw empire on their ruins Such a spirit 
was Timur ; whose stupendous plans of conquest, 
and vigorous execution of them, prostrated every 
enemy w hom he encountered, ami made him the 
scourge of Asia, and the terror of Europe, lie 
seemed to take a savage delight in the destruction 
of mankind ; aud sometimes, after any remarkable 
scene of carnage, amused himself with piling up the 
hea»h of the slain in the form of pillars. During 
three years he ravaged Persia. With amazing speed 
he marched through the whole extent of Great Tar¬ 
tary, and appearing on the hanks of the Volga, 
spread dismay through Europe. Hearing of the 
distractions of the Moosuhnan empire in India, ho 
determined to lay it under contribution, as he had 
done the greater part of Western Asia. He there¬ 
fore despatched his grandson Peer Mahomed with 
an army to invade it ; btu the prince meeting with 
much opposition in the province of Mooltan, which 
lie had occupied, implored his grandfather's assis¬ 
tance. On she 12th September, 1/198, Timur arriv¬ 
ed on the banks of the Indus with ninety-two 
squadrons of horse, and crossed the river at the ford, 
at which Alexander the Great had crossed it seven¬ 
teen centuries before. In his progress from Attuk 


Delhi, Timur diverged a little to the south, to 
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the. army of Peer Mahomed to join him 
\\ hen the junction had boon effected, the Moguls 
advanced to Bhutriere on the skirts of* the desert, 
and invested it with a large force. Both the town 
and citadel capitulated ; b it an order having been 
issued, to put to death those who had been fore¬ 
most in opposing Peer Mahomed, the garrison again 
stood to their arms, and having put their wives a mi 


Children to death, resolved to sell their own lives 
dear as possible. The) all to a man found the 
death they desired. Timur, enraged at this circum¬ 
stance, caused e very living soul in the town to be 
slain, and reduced the town itself to ashes. Soor«• 
sutf was next attacked ; the town was burnt, and 
the inhabitants were slaughtered. Timur at length 
reached the hanks of the Jumna and crossed into 
the Doab, followed by the imperial army under 
YTkbal Khan, who was unable however to accom* 
plish any thing, and returned to the city, which Ti¬ 
mur proceeded to reconnoitre, in order to form hi* 
plan of attack, llis camp Was by this time cncum 
1 * A with prisoners, for whom he found itditficuJi 
to procure provisions : and the Muhom^dan histori¬ 
an re lutes, that lie actually ordered a hundred thou¬ 
sand of them t< be put to death after having a&cer 
tained that the majority of them consisted of infidels, 
Timur now drew up his army, and the emperor ad¬ 
vanced from the city at the head, of his troops, sup 
ported by * hundred and twenty elephants clothed 
in armour. In the battle which ensued, the driver*; 
were dismounted at the first charge, arid the annuals, 
no longer under control, turned with fury on the 
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rear, and spread dismay through the ranks of the? 
imperial army. Timur’s veterans seized this moment 
of confusion, and charging with their usual energy, 
put their enemies to flight, and pursued them to 
the gates of lhe city. During the night the Em¬ 
peror fled to Gtxwerat, and his minister “ought 
safety in Birun. The chiefs of the city now agreed 
to deliver it up to the victor, and were promised 
protection on condition of paying n largo ransom. 
On the Friday following, Timur caused himself to 
he proclaimed Emperor of India, and celebrated his 
success in his camp, v. hich hud not yet moved into 
the city, with rude festivity. Meanwhile, some of 
the principal merchants, in the city, having refused 
to pay their contributions, -but themselves up in 
their houses ? uud it became necessary to send troops 
against them. The Mogul soldiers flushed with 
victory and accustomed to plunder, could not re¬ 
frain from their usual violence. The inhabitants, 
seeing their wealth seized, and their females treated 
with indignity, murdered their wives and children, 
set fire to their houses, and rushed on the swords of 
the soldiers. The first intimation which Timur re¬ 
ceived of the disturbance was from the flames of 
the city ; which, rising high in t he air, became visi¬ 
ble from his camp. The whole of the Mogul army 
was now let loose on the devoted city, and a scene of 
violence ensued, which it is more easy to conceive 
than to describe. The citizens sold their lives dear ; 
but, as the historian observes, their desperate cou¬ 
rage was at length quenched in their own blood. 
All the plunder of Northern India, accumulated 
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•/ t "'° c,3nt <irie* in this imperial city, became 

■ prey oi the victors; but this statementgiven of 
its amount is too high to be credited. 

After ft residence of sixteen days in the city, 
i nnnv commenced his return, for his object, which 
wa “ thc »«l»wUion Of glory and booty,‘and not of 
empire, had been accomplished. On his way home, 
he took and destroyed Meefttt, and pursued the 
i li ndoo idolaters up to the sources of their own holy 
stream. Skirting thc base of the Himalaya range, 
and marking his progress with desolation, he at 
length reached the. banks of the Indus ; where he 
appointed Kldzr Khun his viceroy in Mooltr.n and 
Wialpore, and returned to Samarkand by the route 
J CabnI * :u,d contenting himself with |he name of 
I'.mperor of Hindoosthan, left the country a prey to 
,ts ’"fc-nal disorders, which his irruption was cal- 
ciliated fearfully to augment. 

Haring the sixteen years succeeding the invasion 
ami departure of Timur, from A. I), l CUO to I4M 
the few provinces which still acknowledged the so- 
' ’-reign ty of Delhi, were torn by faction and intes¬ 
tate war. 1 here was nothing like a steady and 
organized government. The minor governors of 
districte each set up the standard of revolt in his 
own circle, and withdrew his allegiance Iron, n 
throne which its own master could not keep. Mrtli- 
mood Togluk was the nominal emperor, hut 
throughout” his disastrous life, he never enjoyed 
real power. He had tied to Goozerat the night on 
which Timur defected his avmy before Delhi; but 
his reception by the king was so cold, that he spec- 
£* 3 
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sought refuge with Di la w nr Jung of JfT:iv 
non aft t, he returned to Delhi; where Y 
KImn, who had also returned when the storn *v;n- 
blown over, absorbed all power under the name A 
bis prime minister. Mahroood was at length obli;> 


ed to content himself wit h the revenues of Kunoui , 
white hie u Major of the palace,” exevcisii lint 
functions of royalty *enlieavoumt to reduce t/ re¬ 
volted chko Some of these he succeeded it r ? . 
jogntmg, but, presuming to measure his str aw' 
with Khiisr Kimn, whom Tiiuur had left gov. r * 
of Mooltan and Debalpprc, was defeated by :> 
and slain in the year 140d. 

Mahmoud, the sport of adversity, now returned 
to Delhi, and, as far as his natural weakness would 
pci unit, became emperor in reality : but KhizrIvl an 
a -mady reckoned on the imperial throne as his own ; 


and the imbecile monarch twice allowed him^ Jf ro 
he besieged in Ins own capital by this ainb au« 
general. Khizr Khan, however, was in both in-fae¬ 
ces unsuccessful, and was obliged to raise the sh 
and retire. On his departure, Mahmood went < t ; 
to take the diversion ofhunting, and caught n over 
which put. an end to his days, after an inglo iou 
reign of twenty years ; in which time he can 
be said to have enjoyed the throne, though he 
firaea filled it. VV ith him the imperial dyna ot 
the Togluks expired. Within tv o years of his rk 
Khizr Khan advanced a third time to Delhi will, 
sixty thousand horse, and having made h 
master of it, ascended the throne, A. I). Hi t 
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^Ifedtablislicd the dynasty of Mahon icriau 
cinperons usually styled that of the Syuds. 

Among the new and independent, kingdoms which 
arose out of the weakness of Delhi, that of Juan* 
port , which lay nearest to the provinces which still 
obeyed the imperial sceptre, necessarily gave the 
greatest disquietude ; and from the time of its re¬ 


volt, one of the leading object* of the individual 
who occupied Delhi w as to reduce it to subjection. 
During the interval of anarchy which preceded the 
establishment of the Syml dynasty, three attempts 
were made ou Juan pore • but the troops oil both 
sides, after facing each other on the opposite banks 
of the Granges, retired without striking a blow. 
The throne of Juan pore, after the death of its foun¬ 
der, was tilled by Ibra him Shah, hi.-; younger son, who 
proved to be one of the ou st illustrious monarchy 
fndia has ever had reason to boast of Though en¬ 
gaged in several wars, peace and the cultivation of 
literature were his delight. Under his administra¬ 
tion this Court became the most polite and celebrat¬ 
ed in India, and completely eclipsed that of Delhi. 
Ibrahim governed his kingdom with groat prospe¬ 
rity for forty years. 
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CHAR XIII 


THE DYNASTY - BELOt I LOOT ACQUIRES ORKAT IN VLV- 

KNCfc UACftS ALLA-OOD-DKEM STUD, AND ASCEND* THK 

throve or nrun — bttlt.vn hoosiu/ng, kino ok mhvja 

OdiTTORK - MAIIMOOD KHAN KlflLIJY ASCENDS Til S 
THRONE OK MALWA— • HIS CHARACTER AND MILITARY EXPE¬ 
DITIONS—.III OVERRUNS GOOAF.RA F. 

Thk dynasty of the Syuds sat on the throne of 
Di lhi only thirty-six years from A. D. 1414, to 
1450. The name of Syud was derived from their 
real or supposed descent from the prophet. Khizr 
Klmir, the first emperor of this family, eigned a lit¬ 
tle above seven years ; but in order to avoid the 
envy inseparable from the elevation of a subject to 
the throne, lie never assumed the title of royalty, 
and contented himself with being styled the viceroy 
of Timur, in whose name he continued to coin mo¬ 
ney and to read the Khootbu. His reign was occu¬ 
pied with expeditions Against the petty chiels 
around, who had thrown off their allegiance ; some 
of them he was successful in reducing, but the great 
feudatories maintained their independence. 

He was succeeded in the year A. D. 1421, by his 
son Moobnrik, whose reign of thirteen years was 
passed, like that of Ids lat Iter, In vexatious warfare. 
•Tu&rut Khan, a freebooter in the Punjab, who com¬ 
manded n large body of his own countrymen, was 
his most active enemy. Successive armies were 
sent to subdue him, but without success. 'When 
pressed by the emperor’s troops, he took refuge in 
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iastnesses of his own mountains; when they re¬ 
tired from the field, he descended to the plains and 
swept them of whatever was valuable. He carried 
his audacity so fur us to form alliances with the 
neighbouring princes, which gave "he emperor no 
little occupation. Moebarik bore a very estimable 
character, arid had the credit of never being angry ; 
but he was destitute of that energy of character 
which the necessity of the times demanded. Ho 
left the throne of Delhi as limited in its dominion 
m he had received it. He was assassinated in ft 
mosque by some Hindoos, to whom he had given 


no offence, in the year A. 1). 1435. 

Survur-ool-moolk, who was at the root of the 
conspiracy which destroyed Mooborik, raised Ma¬ 
homed the son of the murdered emperor to the 
throne, and was by him appointed prime minister 
He distributed the higher offices of state among his 
Hindoo friends, and appointed Kaly Khan his de¬ 
puty. Some of the nobles created in the late reign, 
perceiving a disposition in the all-powerful vizier 
to deprive them of their estates, broke out in¬ 
to rebellion, and Kuly Khan was sent to reduce 
them. Hut this minion was now excited by ambi¬ 
tion to join hia forces with those of the rebels jand 
their united troops marched upon Delhi. The party 
of the vizier becoming daily weaker, the emperor 
opened a negotiation with the insurgent*, and finally 
sacrificed the minister to their resentment. The 
rebellious chiefs, having now the administration un^ 
der theft* own control, dispensed of the chief offices 
among themselves and their friends, and raised 
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to the post oi premier. Meanwhile the 
emperor was obliged to march against his father’s 


old and restless enemy Jutrat, whose Country he 
gave up to plunder. On his return to Delhi, Ma¬ 
homed abandoned himself to pleasure ; the reins of 
government were relaxed, amVBeloli body an ambi¬ 
tious A%bim, made himself master of JViooltan, hat 
was met and defeated by the imperial troops, lit 
recruited his forces, and in Ins turn defeated them, 
and threatened to march on Delhi ; but he previ¬ 
ously sent word to the emperor that if he would 
put his prime mmistef to death, he, Eeloli, wou'd 
return to his tdlegianec. The emperor was weuk 
enough to comply with his demand,*and this token 
of imbecility became the signal for general insub- 
ordination. At this juncture tlie king of Malwa 
mmvvied an army to a spot within two miles of 
Dalai ; and the emperor invoked the aid of Ileloli 
Itody, who hastened to support the tottering throne, 
and encountered the host of Mai wo, but without any 
decisive result. A - mister dream, with which the 
king of Malwa was visited the night after the en¬ 
gagement, made him anxious for peace; and the 
terror of the emperor was such as to induce him 


to agree to any terms which might deliver him from 
the Malwa troops A treaty was soon concluded ; 
hut Beioli Lody, whoimw despised his ma (et more 
than ever, disregarding the engagement, marched 
against the army of Malwa and gave it a total do* 
feat. The emperor rewarded this powerful chief 
with ftvsh titles, and continued him in the govern¬ 
ment of Mooltan ; where, instead of reducing the 
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Juarut, lie assembled forces with \vhicn- 
lewarchcd down upon Delhi, which after, a four 
nontlm’ siege he found himself unable to take. 


Sytfd Mahomed, having now occupied the throne 
without dignity for ten yearn, died in the year 144o, 
,ut i was succeeded by hfe son Aila-ood-dcen. 


The- character of Alla-ood-doen Syud was even 
weaker than that of his father ; and every thing 


seemed to portend a speedy change of dynasty. The 
government of this shadow of royalty extended only 
over the circuit of a few miles round Delhi. No 
fewer than thirteen independent M diomedan kings 
reigned in various parts of the country. Whiljf tins 
throne trembled beneath him, tlio silly prince em¬ 
ployed himself in adorning his gardens at Budaooti. 
BeloH lx>dy still three toned the capital, and the 
emperor called a council of his ministers to deli¬ 
berate on the stole of affairs. They treacherously 
advised him to dismiss hi* prime minister Humecd, 


whom they represented ns the caused these mis- 
fortunes. The emperor swallowed the bait, and 
throw his minister into confinement, intending 


speedily to put him to death ; but ho escaped from 
Budaooti to Delhi, took possession of his master's 


effects, sent back to him all the females of in house¬ 
hold, and invited Beloli Lodyto ascend th< throne. 
That ambitions chief now marched down on the 


capital, and taking possession of the crown, put an 
end to the Syud dynasty. The harmless king 
formally abdicated the throne in his favour, and 
gladly retired on a pension to his pleasure grounds 
at Budaoon ; where bo passed twenty-eight years 
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We now- proceed briefly to detail thc'flVento con¬ 
nected with the kingdom* of Goozcrut, Mulwa and 
Kharidesh, during this period of thirty-.six years* 
Dilawar Sultan who established the independent 
Htate of MaJwa,t(ied in the year A. I). 1405, and 
bequeathed the throne he had erected to his son 
Sultan Hodshuug, a wild and restless prince ; who, 
during a long reign of twenty-seven years, thoitgli 
eugagetj incessantly in %ar, never found the face ot' 
victory^ shine upon him. I fe was suspected of 
having shortened his father’s d:\yg ; and Mozuffer 
8/iah, the king of Goozerat, the intimate friend of 
Dilawar Sultan, immediateiy inarched an army 
against the supposed parricide, and, taking him 
prisoner, ? ff the kingdom of Afalwa, in charge 
of one of his own officers. Sultan Ilooshung was 
committed to the custody, of Ah mud, the grandson 
of the king of Goozerat • but, rcb dlions breaking 
out in Mal wa, Ahmud prevailed on his grandfather 
to release Ilooefcung : who shewed himself in after 
lite more mindful of the injury, than of the indul¬ 
gence, he had received. Hooshung, restored to )m 
paternal throiu, plunged into hostilities with all his 
neighbour* ; but his chief attention was directed 
against Goozerut, now in the hand* of Ahmud Shah. 
We will not detain the reader with a narrative of 
the various battles, in which these neighbouring 
princes were engaged ; they only served to destroy 
the happiness of the people, without adding to the 
strength of the crown. But it is perhaps worthy 
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Ahmad haying on one 
, the strongest fortress in Malwa, 
situated on the Vindyn hills which overlook the 
Nerbuddf, Ilooshung, expecting that it would hold 
out six months at the leash made a prodat^ry ex¬ 
cursion all the way into Orissa, under the disguise 
of’ a horse merchant, and plundered the king oi that 
<*ountry of his most valuable elephants. On his 
return to Maudo, he found it still besieged by 
Ahmtid Shah. 

VVe have stated in u previous chapter that in the 
general spirit of revolt which distinguished the 
fourteenth century, one Hindoo kingdom alone, that 
of Chittore, of Mowar, recovered its independence, 
and retained it for two hundred years. In the age 
of Booshung, this throne was filled by one of the 
most illustrious princes of his line, ICoombho, the 
founder of Koomulnere, who reigned in Me war for 
more than half a century, and adorned it with the 
noblest monuments of art, with fortresses, palaces, 
and triumphal columns. 

Sultan Ilooshtiug, finding his latter end approach¬ 
ing, determined in the year 1432 to place hi; eldest, 
son Ghizny Khan on tho throne ; but suspecting 
that Uis prime minister Mahmoud Khan, a man of 
the highest talent for government, might one day 
supplant his family, made him swear to suppoit 
their rights, Idooshung died, and was succeeded 
by Ghizny Khan , who, though strongly opposed 
by the rubles, was seated on the throne by the mi¬ 
nister. But the mind of tho prince having been 
prejudiced agauast M&lnuood Khan, that minister 
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ptfght there was no longer any'safety tor him 
alter his nuurtcr suspected him of treachery ; far 
suspicion was usually the forerunner of death. He 
therefore caused poison tabes administered to the 
king, and, ascending the throne himself, established 
a now dynasty, that of the lvhilijoos, i» tlie kingdom 
of Malwfi, A. D. 1435 

rv The Mahomeclan kingdom of G-oo^erat was found¬ 
ed, as we have already stated, by Mozuffei Khan ; 
who in the year 1411 bequeathed the throne to hb 
grand sot 1 , Ahmud Shah, a prince of great talent 
and enterprise, whose*, reign of one end thirty years 
was entirely occupied in wars with the neighbouring 
Mahomedan prince.*, or with the Hindoo chiefs ot 
Goozerat, who had not yet been subdued. At the 
commencement'of hie reign he laid the foundation 
of a new capital on the banks of the Sabormuty 
which after his own name, was called Ahmudabad, 
1’he Mahomedan historian is lavish in his praise of 
it, and vihrms that it is the handsomest city in India, 
perhaps in the world. In the course of his conquests 
to the South, Ahmud took possession of the island 
of Mahim, since called J Vum bay ; and, advancing 
along the sea coast, came in contact with the troops 
of the Bhamuhy sovereigns of the Deccan, who were 
endeavouring to extend their conquests northward 
along the sec, coast; and this led to a war between 
the two powers.’^C^hmud Shah on hearing after¬ 
wards that Muhinof»dKliilijy had usurped the throne 
of Malwa, marched to attack him ; but the supe¬ 
rior genius of that prince defeated the enterprise, 
and secured to him the quiet possession of tho 
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ceede$ by his son Mahomed Shah, whom hi* otvn 
mi hjeel’s sur named the Merciful, but vhonppoar.s 
to have been totally unequal to the duties of his 
high station. Mahmoud of Malwn determined to 
embrace the opportunity of his weakness to revenge 
on Goozerat the injuries lie had received from 
Ahmad Shah, and advanced with a hundred thou- 
' • men into the country. Tluv dastardly prince 
fv*d before him, and, abandoning all his continental 
po ossions, took refuge in the island of Diu ; 
where his own officers instigated his with to admi¬ 
nister poison to him, A. D. 1451. Goozorat wa» 
now in the hands of Mahtnood ; and it appeared ns 
if in independence was about to be extinguished ; 
how it was preserved will be told hereafter. Wo 
now turn to the affairs of Delhi, during the dynasty 
of the Affghan tribe of Lody. 


CHAP, XIV. 


*5Er,ou toor-^ANN fixation or jcanputo Drun^~«F,KUN- 

DER LO0Y-—1BU.UIIM 1.0DT—SUI.TAM It A BUR— 

UKJTT OF THE MOGUL DYNAST?—MAHMOOD SHAM 01* HAL*A 
H f pE'Ll.KD FROM OOORElUT — KOOMBIIO, TJfE RAVA Of 
MEWA&- onKIA8fOOD-DEKN’s Pf.OTHrcr, RKION IN MAI WA— 

Exn.oiTa or mahwood •«a.h ov ooozkbat—navai. k*. 

MAOF.MENl RUTH THC t'014TC31IK2i: AND OOOZI HATF.K*—• 

wahmoop, the im; kino or m u.wa conqceki 0 , and 

TICS INDEPENDENCE or THAT iTATH CKA8EH. 

In tho year 1450 Beloli Lody usurped the throne 
of Delhi, sent his master, the emperor, on a pension 
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«#*f vate ««*»»»«t Budaoon, and established 
T il ^y «* *• Afghans. This people dwelt 
a <«g the western bank of the Indus, and were 
~y eD * a * etlin ««*hg between Persia and Hi,,, 
doesthan. They had been invariably treated with 

*»' ">» «»• of JW, V,,;, tet £££ 

hen. forward into notice. The dynasty sat on tin 
throne seventy-six y ..-its, and furnished three em¬ 
perors. Ibrahim, the. grand-fat her of Beloit, had re- 
pafred to the Court of Feme, and acquired suffici¬ 
ent influence to be entrusted with the government 
ot Mooltan, which eventually devolved on Beloli, 
t bourn not without the most violent opposition on 
the part of his relatives. They appealed to the 
emperor «t Delhi, and an army was sent against 
,mn j but every effort to subdue him was baffled by 
b » genius. Beloli daily gained Strength, while 
l elhi became gradually weaker. >Ve have already 
narrated the various steps by which be was led up 

l 0 , tl10 throne o( Del! "> m,d need not repeat them. 
rim immediate author of his elevation was Homed 
vlian, whom he at first confirmed in his office of 
yicier; but finding his power and influence too great 
for a subject, he displaced him as soon as he felt 
himself linn in the throne. An enterprising chief 
like Beloli was not likely to be content with the 
narrow dominions to which the authority of Delhi 
was now reduced : he naturally panted to recover 
the provinces which had formerly belonged to the. 
emptre. Some of the minor chiefs lie reduced to 
submission . but it was to Juanpore, that his atten¬ 
tion was particularly bent. As w« have already 
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,iuSsUhis province had revolted, and risen to the 
-ramlcur of a kingdom on the confines of the pro 
v-iiw- still attached to the imperial throne, and 
completely eclipsed Delhi in splendour, wealth and 
influence. Juanpore was the great eye-sore of 
iV.lhi. Within two years therefore after Heloh s 
accession, two engagements were fought between 
the emperor of Delhi and the King of the East, os 
.fuanpore was styled: but they were both indecisive. 
Soon after, Mal.mood Shah of Juanpore dying, n 
dispute arose regarding the succession ; and Beloli 
made fresh iucurifeas into the kingdom, which led 
to a four years’ truce with Hoossein Khan, who had 
now obtained possession of the throne. While Be* 
loli was absent from his capital quelling an insur¬ 
rection in the fjjunjab, Hoossein suddenly marched 
an army to Delhi, and Beloli was obliged to return 
with haste. Several engagements were then fought 
without any decisive result and another truce was 
made, as hollow and transient as the last. In the 
twenty-eighth year of Beloli, the power ofduan- 
pore still remained unbroken, and even unshaken t 
but the tide was now about to turn against it. 

Syud Alla-ood'dcen. the, emperor of Delhi, whom 
Beloli deposed, had retired, tranquilly to his jaygeer 
at Bndnoon, where he wa s occupied in pleasures 
suited to he compass of his mind till the year 14,8, 
twenty-eight years after ids abdication, when he 
died, and Hoossein Shah of Juanporo usurped the 
estate. Finding Beloit absent, he ventured to plun¬ 
der up to the gates of Delhi. Beloli returned with 
spec 1, and, fought several battles with Hoossein, in 
VOL. t> M 
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wa.s generally victorious. Another 
treaty was now concluded, in which it was fixed 
that too Ganges should form the boundary of the 
two kingdoms, that the countries to the e'ast of it 
simidd belong to Jtmnporc, those to the west to 
Delhi. On the strength of this treaty, Iloossein 
was retiring without much caution to his own ter- 
monos, whoa Beloli suddenly attacked and defeat- 

f ‘‘ un - . A second was /ought, h, which 

both parties claimed the victory. This was follow¬ 
ed by an insincere peace, and a new boundary line. 

lie treachery of Beloli however rankled in the 
breast of JloosSein. He recruited his forces and 
renewed the war ; but Providence, says Fcrishta. 
having now decreed the downful of Juanpore, four 
engagements were fought in a single year, in all 
of winch Hoossein was defeated. Ikdoii followed up 
ids victory with vigour. Hoossein was driven from 
post to post, and ut lengtli completely expelled 
/rom bis dominions, and obliged to seek refuge 
at)road Beloli entered his capital, put an end to 
the kingdom of Juanpore, and re-annexed the pro¬ 
vinces which composed it to the empire of Delhi, 
about eighty years after they had been separated’ 
trom it. Tho country was delivered to the charge 
ot Barbik, the son of the emperor. 

Beloli, being now far advanced in years, deter¬ 
mined to make a division ot his dominions among 
h,s sons, as if he inteaded to lay the foundation for 
future dissensions. lliseldeStson, afterwards known 
as Nek under Body, was appointed to succeed law 
on the throne of Delhi ; while his younger sons, 
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bis nephew, received each 01 thenr-s 
province for bis share. Bcloli expired in M88, 
after a reign of thirty-eight years. He was esteem¬ 
ed a prudent and virtuous prince, temperate in bis 
habits, cautious in his policy, and very partial to 


the learned. 


The throne was no sooner vacant, than the nobles 
began to intrigue in order to set aside the claims 
of Sokunder Jx>dy, on the plea that his mother was 
the daughter of a goldsmith ; but he succeeded in 
defeating their designs, and ascended the throne, 
which he occupied for twenty-eight years. His first 
care was to dispossess his brethren? of their provin¬ 
ces, which he annexed again to the imperial crown. 
In this object he succeeded without much difficulty, 
except in the case of his brother Barbik, to whom 
the government of Juanpore had been allotted, and 
who determined to maintain possession of it with the 
sword. lie w is however defeated by the emperor, 
who, contrary to the usual practice of the times, 
not only forgave his conduct, but restored the pro¬ 
vince to him on the promise of future fidelity*/! his 
policy appears to have been dictated by a wish to 
counteract the designs of Hoossein Shah, the de¬ 
throned king of »Juanpore, who bad already regained 
the province of Bohur, and was making exertions 
to recover the remainder of his paternal doininiotif. 
In the sixth year of Sek under, however, he was 
defeated for the last time, and pursued to the con¬ 
fines of Bengal, by a hundred thousand ofThe im¬ 
perial troops. In that kingdom the unfeuunate 
, * M2 
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.urn arch found an asylum; and there hY ended his 
days ia obscurity. 

Sek under, during his long and prosperous reign, 
was constantly in the camp ; but, of the provinces 
which had long been alienated from the throne, he 
succeeded only in recovering that of Chundery. it 
would be uninteresting to detail all the battles and 
sieges of this reigri, which desolated the country, 
without enlarging the boundaries of the empire. 
We pass over in silence therefore a variety of war¬ 
like expeditions Sekunder, though a wise and 
valiant prince, was a bitter foo to tie idolatrous 
Hindoos. Ho lost no opportunity of demolishing 
their temples, and building up mosques with the 
materials. In ti c saerdd city of Muttra, he erected 
inusjeeds and bazars opposite the stairs lending to 
the Ganges , and at length he forbade the Hindoos 
to bathe in it, and indicted penalties on the har¬ 
bors who shaved the pilgrims. His conduct toward 
Ids Hindoo subjects was in the genuine spirit of 
the Mahomedim conquerors of India. 

Sekunder Lodywas succeeded in 1 o 17 by his son 
Ibrahim Lody, whose haughty demeanour alienated 
his nobles From him, and paved the way for the 
subversion of his dynasty. His brother Jelul Khan 
was excited by them to Haim the kingdom of Juan- 
pore ; but though ho succeeded in obtaining posses¬ 
sion of it, lie was deserted by his friends, and ob¬ 
liged to reek refuge in Gwalior. This little prkiei* 
palitv, lying but a short distance from Delhi, had 
» uv beep for a hundred years separated from the 
empire. The emperor searched against it, and cap* 
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t»r?a it- Jclal Khan, taking toflight* sought refuge 
at first with the king of Malwa, and then ffod far¬ 
ther south ; but, while crossing Gondwniui, he wits 
taken by the mountaineers and delivered up to his 
brother, who ordered him into confinement atH&nsi, 
but directed his conductors to murder him by the 
way. ‘ What charm can there be in powerd says the 
M dionmdan historian, * which can thus induce a man 
to slied the blood of his own brother Y The con¬ 
duct of the emperor towards his viceroys became, 
subsequently so suspicion!! and cruel, as to induce 
many of them to re\olt. Islam Khan, the Governor 
of Kurra, roused by ike cruelty t.■ ercised towards 
his father and brother, rebelled ; and being joined 
by others, levied a force of 40,000 horse. The in¬ 
surgents offered to lay down their arms ii the father 
f Islam was set at liberty, but this was haughtily 
refused. A battle ensued, iu whifcli Islam Khan was 
slain, and hi* troops were defeated* The emperor 
now gave a loose to his feelings of resentment 
igainst the nobles of his court; and Buhadur Khan, 
the governor of Befcar, assumed the title of King, 
raised a hundred thousand troops, and repeatedly 
defeated the imperial forces. Meanwhile Dowiut 
Khan, viceroy of Mdoltan, seeing no hope ot peace 
or safety under Ibrahim Lody, invited Babur, the 
Mogul prince who reigned in Cabufy to attempt tb«*. 
eonqu at of Hindoos than, but previously to his in 
vaaion, Alla-ood-decn, the brother of lorahhu, who 
luul dted from-the presence of his brother to Cabul, 
marched down with an army on Delhi, i^ul coni 
pletely defeated the imperial troops ; but unhap- 
M 3 
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permitting his men to disperse for plunder, 
Ibrahim collected the remains of his army, and 
obtained a complete victory. In the next year Sul¬ 
tan Babur proceeded with his troops against Ibra¬ 
him; an engagement was fought on the plains of 
Puniput, in which Ibrahim was slain, and his army 
defeated; and the empire of India was transferred 
to the Mogul dynasty, A. D. 1526. 

We now turn to the events which transpired 
while the AfFgban dynasty occupied the throne of 
Delhi, in the kingdoms of Mahra, Goozerat and 
Mewai\ which had now enjoyed independence for 
more than half a century. The kingdom of Khan- 
i ash appears to have been always subservient alter- 
mt4y to the most powerful of its two neighbours, 
Malwa and Gooaerat. At the period when Beloli 
Lody ascended the throne of Delhi, A. D. 1450, 
Mahomed Shah, of Goozerat, the feeble successor 
of Alumni Shah, had been driven to the furthest 
limits of his kingdom by the conquering arms of 
Muhniuod of Malwa, and the throne of Mewar was 
occupied by the celebrated Koombho. 

The Goo/crat nobles, feeling keenly the disgrace 
to which their country was reduced by the presence 
of v victorious foe, induced the wife of their prince, 
as we have stated, to take him off by poison, and, 
raising his son Kootub Shah to the throne, deter¬ 
mined to make a vigorous stand for their indepen¬ 
dence. Mahmoud of Malwo, plundering os he 
marched through Goozerat, arrived at Ahmed abad, 
th^ capital, within three miles of which a pitched 
battle wat fought. The troops of Malwa were sig- 
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uallv defeated and obliged to evacuate the country 
This is said to have been the first and the last de ¬ 
feat sustained by Mali mood of Malwa, one of the 
.most chivalrous of the- Mahomed an princes of India. 
When bo saw that the tiny was lost, he put himself 
at the head of thirteen trooper.-, and pushing through 
every obstacle to the tents of the king of Goozerat 
bore off the regalia in triumph* The date of this 
battle is A. D. 1453. Mahraood seems at this time to 


have had the unobstructed range of Northern India, 
for we find him, in the next year, marching north¬ 
ward as far as Biana, and constituting his son go¬ 
vernor of A j mere. On his return, he proceeded first 
against the Bahtminy king of the Deccau, then to 
Khandesh, and finally against the Buna of Chittorc. 

Tn the year 1456 Muhmood propof-wxlto Ivootub 
Shah of Goozerat to unite their forces for the con¬ 
quest of Mewar, the provinces of which, when sub¬ 
dued, Were to be equitably divided between them. 
A treaty of alliance was accordingly signed in this 
year at Churn pan ore, and the next year, the armies 
of the two states marched in different directions 
upon Mewar. Koombho is said to have been de¬ 
feated by the Goozerat troops, and to have purchas ¬ 
ed peace by the sacrifice of fourteen maonds of gold. 
The Malwa army now entered the country, and the 
Mahomedan historian says that the B«na agreed to 
acknowledge himself the vassal of Mahmoud ; but 
that a battle was subsequently• fought, in which 
both partis were obliged to retreat without being 
able to cfcjim the victory. There is, however, a 
discrepancy in the date and circumstances of this 
M 4 



reconcile. Abul Fazil ami the Ilajpoot historians 
place the alliance between the kings ofMalwa and 
Goozerat, for the conquest and division of Mewar, 
in 1410, and state that ihe Hindoo hero met the 
combined troops at the head of a hundred thou¬ 
sand foot, on the plains of Malwa, gave them an 
entire defeat, mul carrying Mahmood captive to 
Oluttore* generously liberated him not only without 
ransom, but with large gifts. But Ferkshta, whose 
account oftho wars of these states is very minute, 
mentions no confederacy before 1456, does not 
eve .1 allude to the capture of Mahmood, and gives 
reason to suppose that the battle he*describes as 
having taken place between MahmoOd and Koorn- 
bho, was indecisive, Ali Mahomed Khan, in his his¬ 
tory of Goozerat, also places the alliance of the two 
MahornOdan kings in 1456. The date of the battle 
appears therefore uncertain ; but if we credit Abul 
Fazil and tin 1 . Rajprot historians, the victory was 
omplete. Jt was the first victory the Hindoos had 
gained over the Mnhomcdans for >everal centuries j 
and the Rana of Me-war commemorated it by tJic 
erection of u triumphal column on the brow of 
Chittorc*, which formed one of the most splendid 
monuments of the city. This column of victory he. 
was ten years in constructing. 

The attacks which Mahmood subsequently made 
on Mewar appear to have been without intermission. 
At one time we find him in vailing it from the north ; 
then advancing amiinstMundulgur, which lay with¬ 
in thirty miles of Chittore; and not long after lead.. 
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against that stupendous fortress erect¬ 
ed by Koombho, culled Koomulnere. His Active 
spirit kept him continually in the field. In 14M, 
hearing that the throne of the Deccan was filled 
by a child, and that the country was distracted by 
factions, he determined to attempt the conquest ol it, 


and marched to the capital, Bedcr, under the wafts 
ol which a brittle was fought, in which Mahmocnl 
became victorious towards the close oi the day, but 
the latency of the season obliged him to retire. The 
n xt year bo invaded the country again, and the 
ministers at Bedcr, unable to cope with him, implor¬ 


ed the aid of the king of Gooscrat, who marched 
his forces into the provinces of Malwu, and created 
a diversion in favour of the Deccanoes. Mahmood, 
after laying waste the fertile plains ot Dowlutubad, 
was therefore constrained to break up his camp ami 
> return to the defence of his own dominions. These 
dissensions were composed in 1467, by a treaty cori- 
eluded between Mnhmood and the king of the Dee- 
v v'.. can, by which the latter resigned either Kemla or 
Elicbpore to his enemy as the price.of future for- 
AK beanaice. '^Within two years after the treaty was* 
signed, Muhmood died at the ago qf sixty-eight, ot 
S A which he had enjoyed the throne thirty-four years. 
He was the most able and vigorous of all the Mal- 
wa kings, and carried the glory of the kingdom to 
the highest pitch. Though he pulled down many 
temples and built mosques on their foundations 
he encouraged a peaceful intercourse between hi* 
Mahometan and Hbfooo subjects. Scarcely a year 
passed in which he did not take the field, so that 
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bccaroe his home, and r.he battle held h 
testing place/ 



In tho previous year, 1468, died also his grer 
ma), Rami JToomMio of Chittore, who, after having 
by J./, valour and wisdom placed his country on ar 
eininer.ee it had not before attained, was in the flf 
fieth year of bis reign put to deathly his own son 
wlio chose rather to incur the lasting infamy of pos 
ferity, than to wait a brief period for a crown, which 
Ins father must have soon resigned to him in the 


course of nature. The historians have endeavoureu 
to veil this crime from the public eye, by omitting 


his name in the royal genealogies of his race ; hut 
the blank which has thus been left serves only the 
more forcibly to bring tho guilt of the parricide 
into view, w 

The throne of Malwn, on the death of the gallant 
Mahtnood, was occupied by a prince of a very dif- 
terc.,!; character, by his sou Gheias-ood-deen. He 
1111,1 no sooner obtained the sceptre, than lie gave a 
grand entertainment to his nobles and officers, and, 
in a set speech, informed them that having been eon- 
stantly engaged in the field, for the last thirty- 
four years, fighting by the sideofhisillustriousfa- 
th r. he had determined to spend the remainder of 
his life in enjoyment, retaining the royal character 
and dignity, but giving up the management of the 
kingdom to his son, Abdool Kadir. The youth was 
accordingly proclaimed prime minister, and the 
king retired to his seraglio, to the management 
of the fifteen thousand women with which he had 
, replenished it. In this female court, the pomp and 
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fiong of royalty were rigidly maintained ; the 
king's body guard consisted of five hundred young 
Turkish girls dressed in men’s apparel, and decked 
withbows andquivefc, and five hundred Abyssinian 
females armed with fire-arms. ft is among the 
most remarkable facts in the history of Mahomcdan 
India, that the king of Mtdwawas permitted to An- 
joy the pageantry of this seraglio for thirty-three 
years, without being disturbed by a single rebellion, 
His reign afford^ little matter for* history ; it may * 
be sufficient therefore to say, that when the end of 
the king was supposed to he approaching, hifc son, 

, who had ho long conducted the affairs of- the king¬ 
dom, fearing to be supplanted by his brother, took 
up arms against biru, and pursuing him in*o the 
royal palace, put him to death. A few days after, 
the old king was himself found dead in his seraglio 
and suspicion naturally attached to his son, Abdool 
Kadir, usually styled Nazi r-ood-deep, who now as¬ 
cended the throne. Ilia reign lasted twelve years, 
and was distinguished only by his sensuality and 
cruelty. In the year 1612 he died of a fever, alter 
baring bequeathed the crown to his third son, Mah¬ 
moud the Second, the last king of Mahva. 

During the lethargic reign of Gheiaa-ood-deen, 
and the cruel reign of-his son, in Mahva, the rival 
throne of Goozerat was occupied by Mahmood Shah 
the First, who ascending the thronoin 1459, reign¬ 
ed till 1511, during the amazingly long period of 
fifty-two years. Ilis reign was as much distinguish' 
ed for activity, as that of hi* Mahva contemporary 
was for sloth ; .we cun, however, allot but a small 
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to his warlike exploits. In the year \ 1(59 he 
marched against Genial or Go mar, situated in the 
peninsula<pfSurat, in the southern division of Goo- 
zerat. It wjis reckoned one of the strongest forts 
in India, and the reduction of it, t ho ugh often con¬ 
templated by the emperors of Delhi, and, if tradition 
he correct, attempted by many of the ancient Hin¬ 
doo Iliyas of India, was reserved for the king of 
Goowrat. Tilt* family of its Hindoo chief w .s re¬ 
puted to have held it for nineteen centuries. j\lah- 
mood Shall thrice advanced into this territory, in 
the first two incursions, It is said that the Raja made 
humble submission, and bought the retreat of his 
enemy by large presents. But nothing short of the 
entire reduction of the fort and province could 
satisfy Mahmood, and he was not long in finding 
the pretext for a third expedition. Gernal fell at 
length into his bands ; the Raja, after much dis¬ 
cussion, was persuaded to embrace the Mooanhnoan 
cm d ; and the king of G ooze rat, to ucoelerate the 
conversion ofthu province, caused a city to be built, 
which be called Moo? Lufabad, and peopled it with 
the ‘ venerable personages of the Mahoraedan reli¬ 
gion deputed to disseminate its principles.’ 

In the year 1472, the king of Goozerat marched 
into the province of Kutch, and reduced it; and 
moving onward from thence, completely subjugated 
the realm of Sinde, thereby extending the boundary 
of his dominions to the Indus. Soon after, a holy 
Moosulman sage, who had amassed a fortune in the 
service of the kings of the Deccan, complained to 
him that in returning to Ormuz in I’emit, he had 
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been assaulted and plundered by the inhabitants of 
efuggut; the land's end India, a promontory lying 
closn upon the Dwarka of Krishna, and very con¬ 
veniently situated for levying contributions to sea* 
'Che king inflamed his army with the wrongs df the 


sage, and induced them, though fatigued b) three 


yeartd war and encampment, to march against the 
‘•infernal minded brahmans,” as Ferishta culls 
them, who had insulted the sage. Juggqt was re¬ 
duced, but the inhabitants fled to Bote, an island 
lying in the bight of the Gulf of Cam buy. The is¬ 
landers seem to have possessed all the hardihood 
which distinguishes pirates. The island was scarce¬ 
ly six miles in circumference ; yet, while the king 
was preparing his flotilla, they attacked him wo fewer 
than twenty-two times. Beto was at length com¬ 
pletely subdued. 

In the yeav 1482 Makmood led a powerful army 
to Champanerc, with the determination of reducing 
it, to complete subjection. Champanera was an in¬ 
dependent Hindoo principality, and its capital was 
Situated on a high hill, surrounded by the strongest 
furtiiications. The chief, Beny Bay, was a Bujpoof, 
of so ancient a family, that noTceord or tradition 
could fathom its origin, flic king of Goozcrut In¬ 
vested the fortress on every side. It was defended 
within and without, by sixty thousand ilajpoots ; 
but it yielded at length to the valour of the Goo- 
zerutee troops, into w hose minds the king had in¬ 
fused some ofhia own ardour £nd confidence. The 
greater, number of the Ihijpoots fell in the siege, but 
Beny Bay was taken prisoner, ai deu . y effort w as 
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to convert him and his minister to the Mabo- 
medan faith. The arguments of the king proving 
unavailing, he put them both to death. It is asiif- 
guliti- fact, and it indicates the feeble hold which 
the Moosulmana possessed in this country, that 
eighty years after the establishment of the kingdom 
of Gdosserat, a fortress like that of Cliampanere 
should ovist in a state of independence, in tlie very 
heart of the country, not seventy miles south of the 
(loozoratee metropolis. The king, to prevent i fa 
reverting to the Hindoos, raised a new city in the 
vicinity otit, which was called Malimoodabad Chaiii- 
panere ; and ho appears in future to have divided 
las residence between this town and his ancient 


capital. 


It was during the reign of this prince that the 
Portuguese first landed in India, A. 1). 1498 , As 
we shall have occasion to treat of this important 
event, more at large hereafter, it may be sufficient here 
to state in the language of Fetish ta, that it was ten 
years after their arrival on the Malwa coast that the 
" infidel Europeans, who had of late years usurped 
the dominion of the ocean, endeavoured to occupy 
some port in Goozvrat, where they wished to settle.’’ 
The Mameluke sovereign of Egypt, who viewed their 
arrival in India with a jealous eye, sent a fleet to op¬ 
pose them, which'being joined by a naval force from 
Goozerat, under the celebrated Mullik Iiiaz, sailed 
from Mahjm, afterwards Bombay, and fought the 
Portuguese fleet. Our Mahomedan guide says, that 
the flag ship of the enemy, which could not be valu¬ 
ed at less than a crore of Eupees, was sunk ; that four 
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Turks were honoured with the crown oi 
martyrdom, and that no fewer than three or four 
thousand Portuguese ware sent to the infernal regi¬ 
ons. The Portuguese historian states, that his coun¬ 
trymen in this engagement lost mighty-one men, and 
their enemies, six hundred. Mahomed Shah closed 
his eventful life in 1511. He is distinguished from 
others of the same name by the title of Beglirra, 
which according to the most probable conjecture, 
arose from his twisting up the. points of his whisker* 
in shape like the horn of the cow ; begwrra signi¬ 
fying a cow in the Guozeraiee language. He was 
.succeeded by his son, Mozuifer Shah. 

It was in the year 1512, that Muhrnood the Se¬ 
cond ascended the throne of Malwa, but bis reign 
was disturbed in its very commencement by tic* 
nobles, who deserted him, and raised Shall ab Khan 
to the throne. In this emergency one general alone 
remained faithful to him. This was Med by .Ray. 
the Hindoo, who bVowght his forces to the aid of 
the king, and enabled him to meet the insurgents 
in the Held'and to overcome them. He naturally 
became a favourite with the king, and was appoint- 
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ed prime minister, which gave him unlimited power 
in the kingdom, ami enabled him to fill all offices of 
stilt with those of his own creed. ThoMahomedun 
officers, who considered every public post as theirs 
by right, took high offence at this arrangement, 
though it was in fact but, the necessary result of 
their own factious conduct. The Mahomed an his¬ 
torians have therefore spared no pains to blacken 
the character of Medny Ray. He appears, how- 
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A< %'er, to have been a very distinguished statoman, 
whose chief crime lay in hfo being a Hindoo. The 
mind ol the king at length yielded to the calumni¬ 
ous representations of the Mabomeditns, and in one 
day he not only dismissed forty thousand of lii.s 
Rajpoot troops, but employed assassins to despatch 
the minister. Happily he escaped vvith only a lew 
wounds. The troops, inflamed at the conduct of the 
king, offered to place their eh VP arid countryman on 
the throne ; but the minister, nobly replied, that, 
though the king had sought fils life, he had no right 
to take up arms against him, and that he was ready to 
submit to any punishment rather than to Attack 
his own sovereign ; ho commanded the troops there 
fore to retire to their quarters. Mali mood convinced 
of the fidelity of Med ay Ray, took him again into 
confidence; but the minister, as a necessary pre¬ 
caution, never went into the royal presence in fu¬ 
ture without a strong guard. This step disturbed 
wio king's mind, and one night he suddenly left his 
residence at Mando, with only a single horseman 
and a few attendants, and did not rein in till he 
reached the confines of Goozerat. 

This happened in the year 1517. Moznfter Shah, 
bearing of the flight of Mnhmood to Ids dominions, 
nnd of the causes which led to it, determined to give 
Him the fullest support. The increasing power and 
boldness of the Hindoos had for sonic time past 
alarmed him. Mewur, which lay on the northern 
confif ea both of*Malwa and Goozerat, wna at this 
time governed by Rana Sung,*?, under whom the 
country reached the summit of prosperity. Kighty 



hundred and thirteen chieftains of inferior note, and 
five hundred war elephants fallowed him into the 
field ; and he is said by the historians of lib coun¬ 
try to have gained eighteen pitched battles against 
the forces of MulWa and Delhi. The yellow rivulet 
near Biana, formed the northern boundary of his 
dominions, the ri ver Sindo bounded it on the east, 
Muhva lay to tin* south, nuil the chain of lib native 
hills formed an impenetrable barrier to the west. 
Thus swaying nearly the whole of Kdj poor ana, ho 
became, the source of deep anxiety to the Mahon) e- 
dun powers around him ; who feared lest Meduy 
Ilay, his countryman, should obtain possession of 
the resources of Malwa, and lest, the combined 
strength of the Rajpoots should then be directed 
first against the throne of Goozerut, mid than tot lie 
ro-establishment of Hindoo supremacy in Central 
India. Mozufter Khan therefore assembled a large 
dvmy and pushed on, in company with Mahmoud, 
to Miuulo, the capital of JMnlwa, then in the hand ; 
of Bbeem Ray, the son of Medny liny, hoping to 
capture it before Run a Sunga could come down to 
its relief. Mednj' Ray was now reluctantly oowpeb 
le l to take the field in sel f-dcfencengninst his m as¬ 
ter, and to form un alliance with the Rana of Chit- 
torn. Mando surrendered ere the Mcw&r troops 
could arritfe, thougii not before nineteen thousand 
Rajpoots had fallen in its defence. Sultan Mnhmood, 
now restored to his throne, feasted his deliverer 
with magnificence, and even waited ou him in the 
garb of :i menial Mo/ufYer, leaving a large force 
VOL. i. N 
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li his future operations, marched back 
dominions ; but prosperity never dawned on 
Mfchmood. In the year 1519 he led an army, com¬ 
posed of his own troops and the Goozerat auxilia¬ 
ries, against Raim Sungs. His own forces were fa¬ 
tigued with a long march, those of the enemy were 
fresh; but Mahmoud insisted on an immediate at¬ 
tack $ in which he sustained a signal defeat* He 
was personally as brave, ns hftWas imprudent. When 
he saw the fortune of the day turn against him, ho 
took the ten horsemen who alone remained with 
him, and charging in upon the enemy, fell into their 
hands covered with wounds* The generous Sunga 
attended in person to his wounds, and when they 
were healed, sent him back without a ransom to 
his capital. But the misfortunes of his reign had 
fostered a spirit of independence in the governors 
of provinces and on his return he found that his 
authority was generally contemned. 

MojJUtTer SImh, returning from Mando to Goort*- 
vat, still continued hostilities with the Rajpoots of 
Me war. The war lasted for nearly three years, 
during which period the holds of both countries 
were alternately desolated, without any result but 
the misery of the people. Victory rather predomi¬ 
nated in favour of Rami Sunga, who on one occa¬ 
sion was enabled to advance to the city of Ahmeda- 
bad, and to defeat his enemy under its walls. A 
peace was at length concluded between the two 
powers. The king of Goozerat survived the pacifi¬ 
cation five years, and dying in 152(5, was succeeded, 
first by his old r sou, who was assassinated in 
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tban four months, and then by a younger froa, 
w}jo wa® in a few months superseded by his brother 
Buliadur Shah, This monarch, who had travelled 


through the greater part of India, while under his 
father's displeasure, ascended the throne with the 
general consent of lm nobles and subjects. 

1 he history oi the independent kingdom of Malwa 
no,v draws to a crlo.^e. A. brother of Bahadur Shah 
ot Goozerafc lied toMahva, was graciously received 
by the in fat tinted king Mahinood, and was permit¬ 
ted to : ..cry cm intrigues for the throne under his 
own eve. Bahadur Shah, knowing the obligations 
which Mahmoud owed to his family, was incensed 
by this ingratitude, and prepared to take ample re¬ 
venge. While this cloud was gathering in the w est, 
the ill-fated Mahmood rashly entered on hostilities 
with th<vHan* of Mewar, who immediately joined 
tin king of Goozerat. Mahmood summoned his 
chiefs to his standard ami lavished honors on them ; 
]lllt t}l ° vor y ex <»sa of his liberality, in this hour of 
m’od, gave birth to mistrust, and they also joined 
iho. general confederacy against him. In 1526 the 
Obrjaemtee army moved down on Maude : as it pro 
< ceded through the country, deserters flocked to it 
ti un ewery quarter ; the public mind was universal* 
ly alienated trow Mahmood, and he was obliged to 
* hl,t «P *« h is capital. With only three 

thous and troops under his command, he made a des- 


penne fitmA for hU crown ; but the garrison^ hn- 
a,s5c»d by constant exertions and vigils, was obliged 
at length to capitulate ; and on the 20th of May, 
1 526, the banners of Goozerat w aved over the Jufly 
N 2 
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ution, l 
I ds prid 
and he i 


lur bhali was dt*pos- 
i with much consider- 
f kingdom to him ; hut 
buse the conqueror to his face, 
sons were piaeed in custody, 
and sent on to Cbtunpanere. On their way thither, 
* party of Bhecla attacked the escort at Dohud, 
and tlie Goozeratee officers, fearing their prisoner 
might escape, put hua and all his sons to the sword. 
One son only remained of the race ofMuhmood 
Khilijy of Malwn ; and this kingdom, after having 
enjoyed independence for more than a century, was 
incorporated wirh that of G ooze rat, in the same 
jear in which the Mogul dynasty ascended the 
throne of Delhi. 


ciiap. xv, 

'*ow*«r or *J'K deccax -Rise or vwtnrauov* —REVOLT 
OV TKl; OBCCAN— THE BAJOrUtfr DtrAMSTT—ALLA-OOD-PRf.N 

— MA.HOMKD—Mr/AHIft— KERO ZB --AB HUD SHAH WUU.V_ 

&U.A*OOlM>Ef;9 TICK SE< -HOOMAVOO.V——NfZAAl <*RAI1 

MAHMOUD SHAH-—THE hI$GDo\i liKACUKS TUB /ENtT|‘ 

or ri>w*:n —mubdkr or mahmqod oawaj.—tub iukodom 

JlRO'vEN UP, AND riVE KIMDOMS ARISE OUT OV IT. 

The countries lying to the south of thelNerhudda, 
comprised under thenarae of the .Deccan, were con¬ 
quered, a*? the preceding narrative shews, by the 
Mahomodans under AlkwxHi-dccn, who made his 
first irruption into them in the year 1294. while he 
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^trimly governor under bis father, the *rnperor, 
of the province of Kurra. Soon after, having nr- 
cended the throne of Delhi, he determined entirely 
to subjugate the IVccnn, and to annex its provinces 
to his empire. Many expeditions wertrundertaken 
during his reign, chiefly under his general Mullik 
Kafoor ; and the Hindoo kingdoms of Devagur, of 
TcJingann, and Mysore ’were shaken to their foun¬ 
dations. Upon the decay of these monarchies, the 
kingdom of Vijuynugur rose into power and en i* 
nonce. Though the accounts of its origin are vari¬ 
ous and contradictory, if may be assumed to have 
been founded by Duka and Hurihurr/, two clmfs 
who fled from War angola, when that city, the capi¬ 
tal of Telingana, fell into the hands of Alla-ood- 
decn. They are said in the local legends to hav 
encountered the sage Vidynrunyo in the forest, in 
the course of their flight, and to have been raised 
by him to the government of the city which he 
erected on the banks of the Toongbhudro, and which 
was at first called after him, Vidya-nugur, but was 
.subsequently changed into that of Vijuynugur, tl*e 
ity of victory. The site of this now capitaJ is by 
sorno supposed to be in the locality of the ancient 
kingdom of Hunooman and Soogreev*/, who Assisted 
Bam# on his expedition to the south. The poet 
Valmeeki has turned these two individuals into 
monkeys, and superstition has raided them to the 
rank of gods ; but the historian recognizes in them 
two kings who lived and reigned in the south over 
a savage race little removed above the Vote crea¬ 
tion. The various traditions regarding Yijuymigur 
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in fixing the date of its ftrfindnbon 
in they oar A. D. 131)6. Its territories were rapidly 
extended, and its powetr grently increased; After 
t»he subversion of fcho kingdom of Telmgnnn, ami 
the. mortal blow which had been given to that-of 
Mysore, there was indeed no pow* in the south left 
to cope with the Mahomed a ns ; ami if at this junc¬ 
ture the Hindoo kingdom of V$uytJfogtir had not 
risen into authority, nothing apparently eoald have 
■; re vented the extension of the Mahomedan con¬ 
quests to Cape Comorin. 

It was in the reign of the emperor Mahomed 
Togluk tho First, that the empire which the Ma- 
homedans barl established in India, first began to 
be dismembered, nnd that the first successful revolt 
broke out, in the provinces of the Deccan, fifty-three 
years after Alta-ood dcen hrd raised the Mahome- 
dan sr .lukrd iu the so ith. Mahomed Togluk, having 
led an nrrny against, and defeated the refractory 
chiefs of Gcxwrttt, many of them obtained an asy¬ 
lum in the Deccan ; which so incensed the emperor 
that he ordered them ail to be sent to him for punish¬ 
ment. The viceroy delivered them up to the impe¬ 
rial messenger. Knowing the relentless character 
of their sovereign, however, they broke mit into 
open revolt on the way, and returning to the Decent), 
wer quickly jo* nod by all those whom the cruelty 
of the emperor had alienated, as well ns by some 
Hindoo chief*. They took possession of Dowlut- 
a bad, and collecting n large force, prepared to re¬ 
sist the imperial force*, conferring on Ismael the 
Atfghan, the title of King of the Deccan. Hussun, 
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*Uy tho servant of on#*. Gungoo, a brahmun 
»ger, had risen gradually by his abilities in 
r (vaperor’tf service. and having now joined the 


mt9 *' w «s appointed by Ismael to tn impor¬ 
tant command. 

M homed Togluk, hearing of the insurrection, 
° t,tae m marching against the rebels, and 
*S tip with their forces, fought them on the 
spot oi ground which had been occupied by 
ood~deen in his hit encounter with theHiu- 
of the Deccan. lie obtained a signal victor}', 

1 laid siege to Dowlutabad ; but the news of an 
u reaction at Delhi obliged him to leave the army 
return to his capital The generals whom he hit 
mmand wore immediately attacked and defeat- 
*y the insurgents, and pursued to the banks of 
Nerbudds. In this campaign, the chief honour 
won by the valiant Husau n ; who, after defeat- 
i u tlie imperial general at Beder, returned to Dow- 


Hiiiad. Ismael, the new king, soon perceived that 
affections of the people' wore fixed on llossun, 


it;r than on himself ; and he w isely resigned the 
” >ue to Jiina, Hussun was accordingly crowned 
*g of the Deccan, A. I). 1317, and assumed the 
' * AI1 a-ood-deen ; to which, out of regard for 

forme; master, the. Hindoo astrologer who hud 
ctold his elevation, he added that of Braitmuny, 
Tab many, by which title this dynasty is (la¬ 
nguished in history. He fixed hig capital at Kool- 
tA xa d displayed great talent in the management 
oi h»s kingdom, annexing to it all tlic territories 


inch had ever been acquired by the Mahomed an 
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- in the Deccan, as well as several provinces 
conquered from the Ruy of Telingana. Gungoo, 
tlm hrahmun, was gratified with the post of trea- 
Hitrer. Tire kingdom of Koolburga towards the close 
of Alla-ood-deen’s reign was thus bounded : to 
r)u; north lay the district of Malwa, then belong¬ 
ing to the empire of Delhi ; on the north-east lay 
the Kttle Hindoo principality of Kerula ; on the 
west lay the soa-eoast and the harbour of Choui; 


to the South otr etched the dominions of Y'ijuynugur; 
ami on the south-east the Hindoo kingdom of Te- 
hngatm. Ilussun, after a prosperous reign of eleven 
years, was carried off in the year 136*, at the 
age of .sixty-seven, by a fever, which arose from 
his violent exercise in hunting. 

He was succeeded by his son Mahomed, who la¬ 
boured to increase the splendour of his court?, and 
struck the first Mjohotncdan coins in the Deccan. 


They bom on the reverse the creed of the prophet, 
and t names of the first four Caliphs; on the<ob- 
verse, the title of the reigning sovereign, and the 
date of the year, The kings of Vijuynugur and 
Teiingann, taking advantage of a new reign, de¬ 
manded the restitution of tin*, lands which had been 
wrested from them by the late king. Mahomed 
marched twice against the king of Telingana, and 
having taken his son prisoner, cut out his tongue, 
and cast him upon a blazing pile of wood. This 
wanton act of barbarity so incensed the natives of 
the provinces around, that they drove Mahomed ig- 
nominiomdy out of the country. Ho returned, how¬ 
ever, with a superior force, and obliged the Hindoo 
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%i to propitiate him with presents of mb 
, value, and to cede the hill fort of. Gokonda 
; ifs dependencies. A treaty was soon a iter 
i e nded between them; and the Telinga monarch, 
•edition that Mahomed should ftx thebouu- 
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3 of the two kingdoms, and promise not to 
them in future, presented him with u 
v e which he had constructed of the most costly 
rials. It was called the Tukt Feroze, and 
it the Ihihmuny sover<dgns usually sat from 
it time forward on all state occasions. It was 
i chod in successive reigns with so many jewels, 
when at a future pe riod of disaster, it came 


to >e broken, up, it was valued at no less a sum 
ih v four crorea of Rupees. 

Scarcely had the troops recovered from the fa- 
.Msa of their two year*’ campaign in TeliagW* 
, n they were called to march against the king <>t 
uymigur, whom Mahomed, when half' intoxirat- 
. had insulted by giving an order on In treasury. 

’ ,e Hindoo monarch determined to wash out the 
i mlt with blood. Though the rains hud sv, died the 

;{igtna, he crossed it with his troops, and taking 
doodkul, put every person in it to the sword. Ma- 
. uncd hearing of the massnere, swore that food end 
deep should be unlawful to him, tit’ he had put a 
1 undred t housand unbelievers to death, andglndden- 
1 the souls of the martyrs of Moodkul. 'Hu* war 
leg an in the year 1368, Mahomed having declared 
.is son hi? successor, sent him back to Koottmrga, 
...<« made errongrment* V though he contemplated 
id owa death, lie then crossed the Toongbhudro, 
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the first time eroded by the 
kings ot‘ the Dcecun, and defeated the Hindoo army, 
putting to death every individual who fell into his 
hands. Krishna Ray, the iajn of Vjjuyuugur, flee¬ 
ing was pursued for three months throughout his 
dominion*?, and constrained at length to take refuge 
in his own capital. Mahomed laid siege to it, but 
finding, at the end of a month, that he made no 
progress, and thint the enemy could not be drawn 
out of his stronghold, he begun to retire. The Hin* 
doos fancying that he tied before them, pursued 
him ; and the king neither halted nor looked back 
till he reached a spot which he considered convenient 
for engaging the enemy. He retired to rest early, 
but suddenly ordered his troops under anus, having 
determined to surprise the enemy's camp, that very 
night. The Hindoos had passed the night in revelry, 
and before they had recovered from it, were surprized 
by finding the Mahomed&ns in their camp. The 
king tied till he readied his capital. Ten thousand 
Hindoos fell on the field of battle, and many more 
afterwards, as the king had ordered that every Hin¬ 
doo who could be seised should be put to the sword. 
The king of Yijuynugur was nt length constrained 
to sue for peace ; and Mahomed not only granted 
him honourable terms, but, regretting perhaps the 
blood which had been shed, agreed that in future 
not a sihglt* enemy after a victory, or an unarmed 
enemy, should be put to death. Mahomed having 
thus subdued his opponent?, nnd slaughtered five 
hundred thousand Hindoos—a fact in which hi» 
Mahomed an historian appears to exult—turned hit 
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between the Kistim and the Toongblmdiw. which 
were the constant cause of contention between the 
rival Hindoo «nd Mahomedanpowers. The demand 
was refused, and a war was the consequence. Mnja- 
hid marched against Vijuynugur, and the king im¬ 
mediately took to flight, and was pursued for six 
months through the whole extent of the Carnatic. 
He returned at length to Ids capital, to which the 
Mahometans laid siege;but though they obtained 
possession of the suburbs, the citadel baffled all t neir 
efforts. The Hindoos at length marched out, and 
a well contested battle was fought between the par- 
tow, which ended in the triumph of Mujnhid. IIay- 
ing now received the submission of the raja oi \ <- 
jui augur, he returned home ; but he was ar 1 dn \ 
ted «n Ids way back by his own uncle, in revenge 
for a rebuke which the king had given him, for hav¬ 
ing quitted an important post in the recent battle- 
The merit of the young king in this campaign, was 
rendered tbe more conspicuous, by the disparity oi 
the strength ofhia kingdom compared with that oi 
his opponent, for the kingdom ol Vijuynugur at 
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time stretched from sea to sea, and reckoner] the 
kings of Malabar and Ceylon among its tributaries. 

Daood Khan, the assassin, ascended the throne, 
but was put to death in less than forty days by the 
sister of Miyahid Shah, who insisted on t!ieeleva¬ 
tion of Mnhranod, tJ>« only surviving son of the 
founder ot the dynasty. He was accordingly raised 
to the throne in the year 1378, and cultivated pence 
as much as his predecessors had loved war. His 
reign was afflicted with only one insurrection. He 
encouraged literature and the arts, and was regard¬ 
ed by his subjects as a second Aristotle. The 
most memorable event of his government was the 
invitat ion lie sent to the post Hafiz, in Persist to 
come and reside at his court. The poet had actually 
embarked, when a gale of wind arose, which threat¬ 
ened the safety of the vessel* Hafiz desired to be 


put on shore, determined never to tempt the waves 
nguin. Ho sent a poetical excuse to the monarch, 
who acknowledged the favour by a present valued 
at a thousand pieces of gold. The king died after a 
reign of nineteen years, A. U 1897, and was sue- 
(v eded successively by his two sons, whose reigns 
did not exceed six months. 

hcroze Shall, the son of the assassin Dittoed, now 
mounted the throne. His reign, and that of his bro¬ 
ther, which extended unitedly to thirty-seven years, 
are considered by historians as the most prosper¬ 
ous days of the Ttolnnnny dynasty. Feroze made 
twenty-four campaigns, and of course considerably 
enlarged his dominions. His attention, like that of 
his predecessors and successors, was directed to the 
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ijuynugur, whom he repeatedly attacked 
with success, carrying fire and sword through tho 
whole region u the Carnatic, lie so far humbled 
the pride o r the raja as to oblige him to yield bis 
daughter to him in marriage, and to pay him in tri* 
bute nearly a crore of Rupees ; hut -the town and 
fort of Vyuynugur lie was never able to capture* 
It was in the reign of Feroze that Timur invaded 
India and took Delhi. Forosse sent an envoy to him 
with rich presents, and begged to be numbered among 
liis dependents. Timur con furred on him the 
sovereignty of Malwa. and Goozerat, thoughwhether 
this was done sjxmtaneouifiy, or at Feroztfs request 
historians do not inform us. The viceroys of those 
two provinces who had recently declared them¬ 
selves independent, twk alarm at the ambitious 
views of Feroze, which thegilt of Timur disclosed ; 
and with the hope of counteracting them, they es- 
ablishcd /.good understanding with the kings of 
Korula and Vijuynugur, the northern and southern 
neighbours of Feroze* The two ]Viahon kdan kings 
wisely refrained from attacking him themselves, but 
the.raja of Vijuynugur anew entered the field, was 
defeated, and obliged to purchase peace dearly. 

Feroae was a great encourage* of learning, and 
built an observatory. He also .sent vessels every 
year from the ports of Goa and Choul, to procure 
thv most famous productions from, all oountm i, and 
to invite learned men to his court. He indulged 
in a plurality of wives to the largest extent permit¬ 
ted bv his creed . and filled his haram ivitlt the most 
beautiful females from thirteen different nations ; 
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is affirmed that he was able to converse with 
each in her own tongue. He also made a point of 
copying sixteen pages of the Koran every fourth 
day. Towards the close of his reign, lie engaged 
in a very unjust war with the raja of Vijuymigur. 
The Hindoo*, on this occasion, defeated his troop*, 
and putting a very large number to death, raised a 
platform with their heads on the field of battle, 
T icy also took many towns, levelled mosques with 
the ground, and appeared anxious to discharge the 
arrears of vengeance at once on their enemies. 
These misfortunes preyed on the mind of Fe rouse, 
now far advanced in fern. He made an effort to 
seat his son Hufcsun on the throne before his death, 
ami even fought a battle with his own brother who 
opposed this step. But seeing the suffrage of ill 
his nobility turned in favour of thaf brother, he re¬ 
signed tho crown to him, and within ten days ex¬ 
pired. 

Alimud Shah Wully, or the Saint, a name which 
he acquired from being supposed to have procured 
rain by his prayers in a time of drought, ascending 
tho throne of his brother, Feroxe Shah, in 1422, pre¬ 
pared to wipe out the disgrace which the Buhmuny 
arms had sustained at the close of the late reign. 
He invaded with a large army the dominions of 
1) va Ray, the king of Vljuynugar, who besought 
the king of TeUngana to assist him against the 
common enemy. To this ho assented, but ut the 
time when his aid was nrcwt required, deserted his 
ally. The IT ndoo and Mahoraedan armies remain¬ 
ed in sight of each other on tho opposite banks of 
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ingbhudrfl for forty days; when Ahmud Shah 
forcing a passage, ft:Hon the troops of Duty a Kay, 
and completely routed them. Ahmud Shah pur¬ 
sued the fugitives and ravaged the country without 
mercy. Totally disregarding the ancient treaty re¬ 
garding the treatment of prisoners, with savage joy 
he put men, wontten and children indiscriminately 
to the sword* Whenever the number of the slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted for three 
days, and celebrated a grand feast. After exhaust¬ 
ing the country, ho laid siege to the capital ; ami 
the raja was at length obliged to sue lor peace* 
which was granted only on condition of his paying 
up all arrears. Ahmud Shah now turned his arms 
against the king of Telingann, to punish him for 
having joined the forces of Vijuynugur. The capi¬ 
tal, Warangole, was captured ; and all the treasure 
which had been accumulated in it, fell into the hands 
of Ahmud Shah. His next expedition w&s towards 
the north, where he discovered a golden mine, razed 
to their foundations many Hindoo temples, and 
erected mosques in tlieir stead. It was in this 
expedition that he cither built or rebuilt the fort 
of Gavul, which afterwards became the capital 
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of Berar. 

On his return from this expedition, happening 
to pass through Beder, he was so much struck with 
the beauty of its situation, that he erected the city 
Alimedabad on the site of this ancient Hiudoo city,^ 
the fortress <5f which, excavated from the rock, is 
reckoned one of the most stupendous works in the 
Deccan. The new city was finished in H32, and 
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. s . hence forward the capital of the kingdom: 

Koolburga was deserted, and sank into insignifi 
canoe. Ahmud Shah was engaged in two ware witl 
the king of Mahva, in both of which the hah,nee ,, 


auccoss was on his side. A third contest with this 
state, when on the eve of breaking out was prevont- 
ed by the interposition of the king of Khandesh, 
and a treaty was signed between the parties eon- 
tinning Kerula to Maiwu‘and Tloror to Ahmud 
Shaia He also despatched his generals to subdue 
tin; Concan, the strip of hind lying on tiie western 
coast, at the foot of the mountains, between Bom¬ 
bay and Goa. His generals were at first successful, 
but, in the ardour of conquest, having taken Malum, 
which belonged to the king of Goozerat, they were 
involved in hostilities with that sovereign, and the 
whole expedition proved abortive. Ahmud Shah 
died in 1433, after a reign of twelve year--. 

" ■. Alia-ood-deeh succeeded his father Aknud, and, 
as usual, lus first earn watt to engage in hostilities 
with the king of Vijuynugnr, who had withheld the 
tribute, it was said, for five years. The expedition 
was successful. Two years after his accession, the 
king of Khandesh, under the plea that Alla-ood- 
deen had ill-used his daughter whom he had married 
proclaimed war against him, and prevailed on the 
king of Goozerat to join in the attack. The Bah- 
mnnjr sovereign entrusted theodmiaand ofhis troops 
on this occasion to Mullik-ool-tonjar, a Mogul who 
deehned taking any of the Deccan* or Abyssinian 
.roups with him, declaring that the recent failure In 
five Concan was owing to their misconduct. r With 
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of his own countrymen, be 
the enemy, discomfited them by Jus valour 
ami generalship, and tool*' the royal city of Boorban- 
pore, where he burnt down the royal palace?, and 
dug up their foundations. His own kin" went out 
to im*;t him on his return, and not only conferred 
extraordinary honour on him, but directed that in 
tuture the Moguls should take precedence of the 
] Conner#* This rule laid the foundation for that 
biiter enmity which long subsisted between the two 


clvisses. 

About this time Devo Bay, the king of Yijur- 
nugur, assembled his nooiVity, and enquired how it 
happened that, though his country was superior in 
extent, wealth, and population to the Bahmnny 
kingdom, he and bis ancestors had been always ob¬ 
liged to pay tribute to it. Some ascribed this to th*' 
decree of the gods, revealed in the slmstroa ; others 

-aid that the Mahomedans had more powo.rfulhorses, 

and possessed a fine body j:»Varchers. Deva Hay im¬ 
mediately ordered Moosulrtian archers to be enlisted 
inuWiis service, and erected a mosque for them at 
his capital, That their feelings might not be hurt,, 
he moreover ordered a copy of the Korun to be plac¬ 
ed before him when they approached, that they 
might make their obeisance, as they supposed, to the 
book, while he appropriated the honour to himaeli. 
Me was soon able to muster two thousand Mahoitte- 
daaand sixty thousand Hindoo archers in his army ; 
and now determined to try his strength with Alla- 
ood-deen. In :wo months three actions were fought 
between the two kiugs, in wliich success was nearly 
VOL. L 0 
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,ily balanced ; but twoMaboraedan olpefshaving 
’alien into the bauds of th e Hindoos, Alln-ood-deeu 
‘swore tliat if their Uvea were touched, he would slay 
a hundred thousand Hindoos for each of them. This 
thfeat' induced the Hindoo ‘monarch to pay ap all 
arrears and make peace. 

AJla~ood-deon, who before this success was es¬ 
teemed the wi and most virtuous monarch in 
India, now <t abandon* d himself to pleasure, and, ap¬ 
pearing in public only onceor twice in the year* pas«- 
pdjkis time in hie seraglio. About this time he des¬ 
patched Mnllik-ool-toojur, the conqueror of J3oorhun- 
pore, to the Contain, but he was betrayed into an am¬ 
buscade and kille<l with the greater part of his troop*. , 
Those who escaped were, with exception of a few, 

; r K)p • 

nees, viewed the JNloguls with the greatest jealousy. 

A remnant escaped with great difficulty, and mack 
thei* way to the roy>\1 p^enee, where they unfolded 
the treachery to whichijnbir com pan ions had fallen 
victims. The king ordered every individual impli¬ 
cated in this black act to he put to death ; and ow¬ 
ing partly to this discovery, and partly to a letter' 
from his old tutor, reformed his habit* and attended 
again to business. In the year H54 a dangerous 
irruption bulking out in his foot, he was eonfined 
to his npnftmeM.s, and a report of his death having 
been Spread abroad, the king of Malwa ntid some of 
(us own relatives appeared in the field. But tho 
plot* of all his enemies were frustrated. The king 
died i» peace, ot> mortification in his body, A. D. 
.1457, after a reign of twenty-three years. 
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_^WA8 succeeded by hia son Ilooiuayoon, the 
yrunt, who after a reign of three yours and a holt; 
remarkable only for bis cruelties v w assassinated 
by his own servants while tie lay in a fit of intoxica¬ 
tion. His infant son, Nizam Shah, now ascended the 
throne, A. D. 1461. Tim government was conduct- 
cd by his mother, and two ini maters of state, of whom 


the most distingmd ted was M ah mood tJawan. By 


tl ir eftbrts the evil effects nf the last reign were cor¬ 


rected ; hut the neighbouring kings, hearing that the 
throne was filled by a child,prepared to tuko ndvan- 
mg* of the occasion. The Bays of Orissa had the 
temerity to march to w ithin ten miles of the capi¬ 
tal, but were repulsed. Mahmoud of Malwa also 
took the field, and was joined by the Telbiga and 
Orissa forces. The lad Ni«am Shah was brought out 
and pkf i d in the centre of bis troops, and an obsti¬ 
nate engag mient ensued, in which the wings of the 
Bahmuqy anny bore down their opponents ; but in 
the moment of victory. Sekunder Khan, the king’s 
foster brother who commanded the centre, through 
u menu jealousy of the conquering generals suddenly 
lK>re the king and the royal Standard olf the field ; and 
thus was the day lost. Mali mood followed up his 
victory, and took the city cf Abmedabad Beder, 
while the king retired with his conn to 1 eroauibad. 
fhe surrounding country was also laid under con¬ 
tribution, and Fears were felt that the Bahmvny dy¬ 
nasty was approaching its dose. Jn this extremity, 
the king ofGooxerut espoused the cause of this house 
and maxphed into Maiwa, which recalled Mahmoud 
to the defence of his own dominions, $unh 
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jfaPftf'A but a short time after this deliverance, and 
died two years after hi* accession* 

His brother, Mahomed Shah, ascended the throne 
A. I). 1463, in the ninth year of his age. The af¬ 
fair? of the state were conducted, ns in the late reign 
by the queen mother and her two ministers. The 
education of the king was superintended with so 
much care by one of tile ministers, Khwaja Jehan, 
that next toFerozc Shah, this monarch was esteem- 
< 1 tin most learned prince of his line. Yet, when 
it was supposed that, his preceptor had obtained un¬ 
due influence in the kingdom, the young monarch, 
before he had attained the age of twelv e, ordered 
him to be put to death in his own prepuce, at the 
instigation of his mother j at so early an age were 
those absolute monarch* initiated into the shedding 
of blood. The first expedition of this reign was 
against the fortress of Kcrtda, in the north, belong¬ 
ing to Malwa. The town was taken, but, strange to 
say, immediately restored on the intercession of the 
king of Malwa. Soon after Mahmoud Gawnn, the 
prime minister, was sent to the sea coast of Concan, 
where two former expeditions had been defeated. 
The chiefs of tl< country, particularly the ruler of 
Kehlna, maintained a large navy, and interrupted the 
trade of the Mahomedans. Malunood Oawan redu¬ 
ced not only the const but the mountainous region 
above it, and then proceeded to attackthe island of 
Goa by sea and by land, though it belonged to the 
kings of Vijuyiiugur. He returned victorious after 
nn absence of three years, nnd was received with un¬ 
precedented honour by t he king, who remained on a 
visit to him at his own house fora week. 
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Ma ii>0 year 1471, on an application from tlie. Kay 
of Orissa, an army was sent thither under the coin 
maml of Hnssuft Bheiry, who reinstated Amhur 
liny in his kingdom, and theft conquered Condo- 
piny and Raj in undry for his own master. At the 
recommendation of the prime minister, Bheiry was, 
for his services, made governor of Tel'mgaim. By 
the same advance the government of Bern was 
entrusted to Imad-ool-moolk, while toosul Add 
Khan, the adopted son ofMahmood Gawan, was 
appointed to the government of llowlutabad, one, 
of the most important posts in the kingdom. In 
the management of this trust, Yooeuf conducted 
himself with so much ability and zeal, ns to acquire 
distinguished honour from his sovereign ; whose 
counsel* were hi future directed by the united ad¬ 
vice of Yooauf and his patron, the chief minister 
The L'ecciuiee chiefs began now to feel the tor¬ 
ment of jealousy towards these distinguished pub¬ 
lic officers, and to lay schemes for their destruction. 

The country was about this time visited wit) a 
very se vere famine, and no grain was sown for two 
years. The garrison of CondapiUy took advantage 
of the occasion, to murder their commandant, and 
to deliver the fortress up to Bheem Ray, who sent 
to inform the king of Orissa that tins was the time 
for recovering TeKngana from the hands of the Moo* 
suhnans, as the Deccan was prostrate through the 
famine. The Ray of Orissa collected a largo anny, 
and Hussint Bheiry, the governor ofTelinguna, was 
obliged to retire before, him. By the advice of Mah- 
mood Git war, tlie king took the field in person, and 
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Orissa chief ttlarmcvl beyond expression, sued 
humbly for peace, which bo obtained by many sa¬ 
crifices, among which were twenty-five elephants* 
which lie said he prized ae much aa his own life. 
The king row laid siege to Condnpilly, which he re¬ 
took lifter a siege of six mouths ; and subsequently 
oAttimed three years in the country, making ar¬ 
rangements for its inUiircgovernment. Having set¬ 
tled Telingurm, he marched against Nursing Hay, 
whose territories stretch ml along the coast southward 
to Masutfpatam. This chief bad conquered several 
districts from Vijaynugur, and had often disturbed 
the (rentiers of the, Bidmumy kingdom. "While •*n- 
gaged in this enterprise, the king heard of the great 
and ancient temple of Cory cram, near Madras* of 
which the walls and roofs were said to be covered 
with plates of gold. Selecting six thousand of his 
best cavalry, he marched against it, but moved on 
with such rapidity that only forty troopers were able 
to keep up with him. With these he began the at¬ 
tach; and being soon after joined by the rest of his 
troop 4 , he obtained possession of the temple, and 
plundered it of all the gold and silver it contained. 

After this exploit, the glory of the Bahmuny dy¬ 
nasty may be suid to cease. The kingdom had ob¬ 
tained its greatest extent of territory, and stretched 
flrom the Western to the eastern sen, from the Con- 
oan to Masulipfitam. The reader will have observed 
that the amazing grandeur which the state had 
reached, was owing, not so mu *U to the talents of 
the king, as to the genius of his minister, Mabrtfood 
Hawaii, who was one of the greatest men of his own, 
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^^fothev age- He perceived tint the onlarg* 

^ dominions ofhis master required a new turn o 

administration. They had formerly been ****** 

Ibur provinces, each of which was commit^ to 
chief ; he now divided the kingdom into e^prm- 
eiptd sections, mol thus curtailed «• 

V L r<>y , and diminished the chance of then u.voi 
it h id -bo been the custom to leave all the for U m- 

.a,*.*"-***#-? 

&£* . 

of them. The minister Wisely ovdc.ru , tha -u - ^ 
viceroy should only possess the command of theJU 
gl, fort in which ho was required to reside, an 
t commander, of every other ft*** . 

appointed immediately by the crown. «e«^e 
alimented the pay of the officers and troops, hut 
directed that any commander 'vhorcUun^om * 

.Her less than the complement for a lot > 

paid, should be obliged to refund the amount IhM 
arrangements, calculated to strengthen the. thro , 
m,d to impart vigour and independence - 

Government, natnrnUy gave umbrage to the gre • 

.. ^.rsxss: 

on ti 1 destruction ot the minister , >n > 

XwU-n that while Voovur Add Kle u contume,I 

iu daily intercourse with him, their machinations 
for the destruction of either must be val* Toosu 
Hiaut this time despatched against Nursmg 
Hay* mel tl.econspirators determined tocemc the 
favourable- iuncturcto getridof Mahmood Gawan. 
T „„ foe confederates in lids plot begantby m- 
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minister’** •eivl i and having one day induced him 
to drink more wine than he could bear, pemmded 
him to affix the seal in his possession to a paper., 
vvbiety they said referred to one of their friends, and 
which had passed through the various forms of ot¬ 
her*. I ho seal was affixed f o a blank paper, and a 
lette was immediately written on it purporting to be 
addressed by Mahmood Gawait to the Ray of Orissa, 
exciting him to rebellion, and promising to join hirn. 
The letter was artfully produced before the king 
as having been accidentally intercepted, flussun 
Bheiiy, a mortal enemy of Gawan, who had been 
hi ; benefactor, contrived to be present, and added 
fuel to the tin mo which was kindled in the royal 
breast. The king losing all self-possession, sent for 
the minister ; the news of the letter and of the king’s 
1‘urv had meantime got wind, and the friends of the 
minister crow ded around him, beseeching him not 
to go into the prusenee, and offering him every aid ; 
but M:\bmood Gawan in full confidence in his own 
innocence, proceeded alone to Court. The king 
sternly asked him, what punishment, should be 
decreed against any one who was proved disloyal. 
The minister undauntedly replied, Let him find no 
mercy. The king put the letter into his hand. On 
seeing it Mahmood exclaimed, Verily this is a great 
forgery; the seal i s mine, but not the letter, of which 
I know nothing. The king inflamed with wineiaid 
passion, commanded an Abyssinian slave, who wo* 
present, to put him to death. The minister calmly 
replied, the death of an old man like me is indeed 
of little moment, but it will be the loss cf your 
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arch, scarcely listening to his speech, suddenly 
turned off inti) his seraglio; and the slave approach¬ 
ed the minister, then in his seventy-eighth year, 
ivho kneeling doWn with his face towards Mecca, re¬ 
ceived the Mow of the executioner. It was but a 
lew days before his assassination, that he hau com- 
pooed a poem in praise of his sovereign. 

1 he king’s mind had boon filled with the notion 
that his minister lmd accumulated immense wealth ; 
and he calculated on a large accession to his own 
treasury j but the inventory only served more clear¬ 
ly to demonstrate Mahmood Ga wan's virtue. All the 
treasure found in his house did not exceed ten thou- 
s*md rupees. His treasurer explained the smallness 
of the sum by asserting, tlmt nH rhe sums which 
were r^cci vedfroni the lands aUrired to the minis ter, 
were expended in the payment'of the public officers 
end men under him and that whatever remained he 
gavtfj a way in the king's name to the poor; that the 
sum which the minister had originally brought with 
bun to India he had laid out in trade, from the pto 
fit-' of which he daily expended aiKiat two rupee* in 
his own kitchen, and distributed the rest am jng the 
poor in his own name ; that be never slept but on n 
mat, .wid never used any but earthen vessels. The 
truth u >w flashed on the kitig’a mind that he had 
sacrificed the wisest, the ablest, and most virtuous 
man in his dominions, the minister of five sufb’c srive 
kings, to the revenge of others ; and he became a 
prvy to unavailing remorse. The loss Of the minis¬ 
ter was soon felt; for when the king issued orders 
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return 1o the capital, some of his mast consul' c* 
able generals, though they marched in his company, 
separated their detachments from the royal army, 
alleging that after the murder of the prime minis¬ 
ter, there could be no security for inferior chiefs. A 
general idea indeed seems to have pervaded the 
kingdom, that the close of the dynasty was at hand: 
and each viceroy began to make preparations for 
assuming independence. Within twelve months 
after the catastrophe which deprived the kingdom 
of its main prop, the king sickened, and died in 
strong convulsions, exclaiming amidst Jus paroxysms 
that Mahmood Orman was tearing him to pieces. 
He expired early in 1482. 

We need not trace the Bahmuny dynasty further. 
Never were the words of a dying man so exactly 
verified as those of Mahmood; when, the axe flash¬ 
ing before him, he exclaimed, “ My death will be 
the ruin of your kingdom.” The assassination of 
this able minister in fac: extinguished the kingdom 
of the Deccan. Mahmpod Shah, the son of the late 
monarch, ascended the throne, and was styled lung, 
for thirty-seven years, till his death in 1538 j but 
the royal power had departed from his house. lie 
appointed H ussuo Bheiry, thb principal instigator 
of the murder of the minister, his chief counsellor; 
but in a short period ordered him to bo assassinated. 
Kassim Borend succeeded to the vacant post, mid be 
and his"son Ameer Berecd, took the entire manage¬ 
ment of the state into their own hands, leaving their 
master nothing but the name of king. The gover¬ 
nor.! of provinces began to declare themselves indc- 
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>nt, to coin mono./ in their own names, ami to 
rend the Khootba in confirmation of their title. The 
kingdom of' Ahmednugur Boiler was. now broken 
up into five independent sovereignties, which were 
consolidated under their respective kings uboufc tho 
time when the Mogul Bubti:* first turned his attention 
to the throne of Delhi. 

1. Voomf Adil Shaky the friend and adopted son 
of Mahmood Gawnn, established an independent 
kingdom in the south-west, and fixed his capital at 
Ih ejftporc, the remains of which arc to this duy reck¬ 
oned among the most interesting in India, The 
kings of tlii line were distinguished by the appella¬ 
tion of Adil Shahy. 

2. Ahnmd XizctWy the son of the minister Hus- 
snn Bheiry* who, after plotting the destruction of 
Mahmood Gawan, was himself assassinated by order 
of Mahmoud Shah, on hearing of the murder of his 
father, retired to bis government of Ahmed augur, in 
the north-west, and raising the standard of revolt, 
erected an independent kingdom, which was called 
that of Ahtoednugur, while the dyrmsjy wat> distin- 
gtAhvd by the name of Nizam Shahy. 

d. lumd-ool-moolky one of the oldest of the Bah* 
muny ministers, seeing the general dissolution of 
the monarchy, 'seized upon the government of 
Beilin the north, which had been entrusted to him 
and became independent His dynasty is known 
under the patronymic of the Luad Shahy, and Ga- 
vilgur became the capital of the Berar kingdom. 

4. • Kooly AW;, who enjoyed the post of go¬ 
vernor of Goleonda in the south-east, took the same 
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mity of establishing an in leponclent king/i< m 
in his own line, which was distinguished as that 
oi the Kootab Shahy. 


o, Ahniud Beretd, who succeeded his father as 


minister to the imbecile king of Bcder, contrived to 
absorb all power in his own hands, find gradually to 
transfer o his own family the sovereignty of.tin’s 
province which, after the defections above named, 
alone remained of the ancient patrimony of the 
Bhainuny kings. He was eventually recognized 
as the king of Ahmed abaci Beeler; imd bis house was 
subsequently known as that of the Bereed Shahy 
dynasty. 


CHAP* XYL 

ARRIVAL OK THE rORTUOlJK.aK^fROCMlEAH OF .VAVlQAflOS 
iS EVROPS—DIAS DOUBLES TUB CAKE OP <?OCD HOFE—- 

disco vr. nr or am trio a—vascO r»« oama sails to ikdia, 

A WO LAUDA AT UALICVT, OK THE M/tJ.AB.l It COAST—AH - 

RIVAL OK CAHKAL—OK AI.UKYL A~OF ALMU^DERQUE_ 

AI.RUqi'KKviUK FOVNDt THU 1*0HT 1?0 V ESE EMI*IMS IS IHK 
EAST—HE JA B/AKLY UtlPERflKPKD, AMD DiK* AT OOA, 

Whjlk the first Mahomedan kingdom established 
in the Deccan waf, thus dissolved, n new race 6f ad¬ 
venturers landed ou the *i>uthern coast of India. ;uid 
gave a new direction to the politics and commerce 
of the country*. We allude to the arrival of the Tor- 
tugueze. who made their appearance in Ilindoosthan 
during the reign oi' Mahomed Shah Bahmuny, and 
while Sekundcr Lody occupied the throne of Delhi. 
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the Portugue/.e commenced the invasion 
India by the Christian# ; who were destined, in the 
Jajof a little more thun two centurioa, to vreat 
the empire ot' Hiridoustfyan from the Mahomedmis, 
jus they themselves had before wrested it from the 
Hindoos. 

For some time previous to this event, the gene- 
nil progress of improvement in Eurq>e, and inoro 
particularly the increase of nautical skill and confix 
dcnce, had tilled the maritime nations with a strong 
desire to discover a path to India by sea. The most 
weaLhy commercial community in Europe at that 
time, the Venetians, had risen to power and opulence 
by their trade, of which the most valuable branch 
was ch it connected with the East. The Portuguese 


were at this time the most enterprising nation on 
the seas. They had already sailed along a consul 
able portion of the coast of Africa, and were eager 
to extend their discoveries. In the year I486, John, 
king of Portugal, determined if possible to make the 
complete circuit of the African continent, and dis 
patched liartholomew Dias, aboi l and skilful anilor, 
with a fleet to attempt the experiment. He sailed 
along the wn-t, till he reached the neighbourhood 
of Guinea, where he encountered a tempest which 
lusted thirteen days, and blew him he knew not 
whither. In order to regain the shore he steered 
ewrtwiu'd, but after sailing on for many days he be¬ 
held only a boundless expanse of water before him. 
in fact, he had doubled tho Cape of Good Hope 
without knowing it. Seeing no proapcct of land in 
the direction of the cast, he steered northward, and 
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iffth came in view of the const which lay to the 
oust of the Citpe. Having now obtained the sight 
of lam], he was anxious to push his discoveries fur¬ 
ther to the eastward, but the murmurs of his timid 
WOW Became loud, and to prevent nn open mutiny 
be was obliged reluctantly tosbapehlsodurse home¬ 
wards. Steering westward, he Canid In sight of that 
mighty Cape Which had formed the theme of con¬ 
jecture to all preceding ages, but vrut now beheld 
for the first time by the inhabitants of Europe. Dias 
from Dio unusual tempests he had encountered. 
na "' 11 the Gape of Storms. On his return to Por¬ 
tugal. the king Wits so math gratified with the suc¬ 
cess of the cx.pedit.iou, that Iw changed its name to 
that of the Cape of Good Hope, which it has retain- 
ed to tm present day. 

Soon after thi- voyage of Dias round the Cape, 

(. hristopherOolumbus, a native of Genoa, hoping to 
wieh India by sailiitg westward, boldly launched 
out. otto the s«a, and sailing far from‘the sight of 
land, made the discovery of the vast continent of 
America, thenceforward called the new world. His 
retumfrom tMsntexa mnlwl voyage fdled aUEuropn 
with amazement, and not a little chagrined the king 
of Portugal: who, by his neglect of the great navi 
gator, had losttho opportunity of adding those new 
regions to hie dominions. But nothing daunted by 
thisdisippointraem, the Portuguese monarch deter¬ 
mined to seek a compensation for this loss, by lbJ- 
■n ing up the discoveries of Dins, and endeavouring 
to r-;foh India by doubling the Cape, and stretching 
to the cast. It was in fact the hope of discovering 
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f sen, that formed the main Spring of exer- 
tioo in that age,—it was in searching for India thut 
Europe found America. John of Portugal died while 
these vast projects were in progress, but his cousin 
Emanuel, who succeeded him, animated with the 
#an«i ardour of enterprise, fitted out alargeexpedi¬ 
tion to explore the wny to India. The ships were 
built under the direction of Ditu?, though he was 


denied the command of the fleet, winch was confer¬ 
red on Vasco de Gama, who had acquired a high 
reputation for nautical skill. When the ships were 
ready to sai^the whole population of Lisbon poured 
out to witness their departure ; and the soldiers ami 
sailors went through various religious ceremonies, 
ns mm- who never expected to return. On the Kth 
July, Id97, Gama sailed out of the port of Lisbon 
with three vessels. lie was move than four months 
in reaching the Cape, which 1m doublechwith nfair 
•md ctMilie bre<v.<, far dilfercnt from the tempests lie 
had 1**0? led to xpect. Soon after lie anchored in 
the hurboutof Melinda, on the African const, where 
he was received on the most friendly footing, and 
was furnished with a pilot to conduct iiim to India. 
Un the 22d May, 1498, ten months and two days 
afuw leaving Lisbon, he anchored ou the Malabar 
• oast, opposite the city of Calicut, which lay along 
the shore, having behind it a rising fertile plain, 
hounded by a distant range of lofty mountains. Ca¬ 
licut, then a place of extensive trade, w as under the 
gov eminent of au independent Hindoo chief, and lay 
south of the limit to which the conquests of the 
Mu heme dans had been extended. The sovereign 
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%vf called the Zumoriii, a title which it is impost 

bit to identify, without supposing that it had aorn t 
connexion with the word Sumoodra, the fiea. Sur¬ 
prised by the appearance of men so different in 
arms, uspeot, and manners from any who frequented 
the nprt, and who hail approached it by an unknown 
path, he received the strangers at first with cordia¬ 
lity, and shewed every disposition to favour their 
views. The sea-borne trade- of that coast was at tin* 
time in the hands of tho Moors, or Moosulaians 
from Egypt and Arabia, who possessed groat influ¬ 
ence in ull the port® on the western side of India. 
They viewed the arrival of these commercial inter 
1 opera with great jealousy, and determined at all 
hazards to ruin their enterprise. They subscribed a 
largo sum among themselves, and with the amount 
bribed tlw* king's minister to second their views, and 


to imdnuato to his muster that the strangers were 
not the men they described themselves, but pirates, 
who bad escaped from their own country and after 
having plundered the coast of Africa, were now come 
with sinister views to India* The royal .mind was 
thus poisoned against the fortugueze, and the 
Moors were authorised to use violent measure* 
against them ; but ranch more was done against 
them without, than with, the knowledge of tho king. 
While Gama was employed in laying in a cargo, two 
of hi a principal officers, who were ashore, wore ar¬ 
rested. By wuy of reprisal ho seized six respecta¬ 
ble nativ es of the country woo happened at the time 
to have ccme onboard lib ships, and refused to give 
them up but upon the restitution of lib officers. 
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;evng that the king hesitated, Gama weighed an * 
■hoi and sailed out of the harbour with the natives 
on hoard. Prerfently several boats were seen pulling 
from shore with the utmost speed, on one of winch 
w-iv the two Portugue/e ollicers. On their arrival 
at the ships, part of the native hostages were roster* 

♦ d, but ate vend were detained ort board to be taken 
te Lisbon, that, t hey might be enabled to bring back 
n rrport of its grandeur. This step was ill-advised* 
as it seemed to confirm the suspicions of the king, 
that the strangers were no better than freebooters, 
Gama ha ving now a rich cargo on board, set sail on 
his return home, ij&d on the 29th August, 1499, 
entered the Tagus, after a voyage of two years and 
two months. People of all ranb received him with 
the most liv ely acclamations , and ho entered Lisbon 
with regal pomp. T he delighted king gave a series 
of festivals to celebrate his success, (Ottitrredonhim 
wealth and honours, and raised a splendid church as 
nm.Muorialof the first expedition ever undertaken hy 
Christians to the East Indies by sea. 

The Portuguese court lost no time id following 
up the enterprise of Garua. A h rood expedition 
was iitted out on a move enlarged scale, eoi.Asting 
of thi teen ships and twelve hundred men, the com- 
man .I of which was entrusted to Cabral. He was 
accompanied with mght friars. to preach Christianity 
io the natives, and was ordered ta carry th e and 
bword into every country that refused to ttaieu to 
them. It was in this year, A- D. 1500, that Cabral, 
on bis passage to India .discovered the eoostof Brfutil 
in South America, which was immediately taken 
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session of in the name of the king of Portugal, 
ami has continued irons that time till lately, one ol 
the brightest jewel* of that crown. Cabral, in 
doubling the Cape, encountered the moat terrific 
tempests, and lost four of his vessel -), in one of which 
perished the celebrated Dias, who thus found a grave 
in the seas which he was the first European to ex¬ 
plore. On reaching Calicut, Cabral made it his 
first duty to restore the men who, had been taken to 
Portugal by force, but who had been treated with 
the most distinguished kindness. The aspect of 
affairs at first looked bright towards the iortu- 
g Uoae . The admiral landed, and was admitted to a 
friendly audience with the Znmorin, to whom he 
presented, gifts of great cost and beauty. But the 
Moors of Egypt and Africa could not brook the re¬ 
turn of these rivals, whom they thought they had 
for ever chased from India. They set every art in 
motion to defeat their object, and effectually pre¬ 
vented their obtaining any cargo. Cabral laid his 
complaint before the king, and received from him, 
what he supposed to be, authority to seize the car¬ 
goes of the Mahometan vessels then in the port. 
The historian surmises that this was merely a piot 
to entrap the strangers j tor a richly laden Moorish 
vessel was soon after thrown in their way, which 
was seized, and the goods transferred to the Portu¬ 
guese ships. The Moors hastened to the king, and 
asserted that after this proof of their conduct, there 
could no longer be a doubt of the real cnaraeter oi 
the strangers, and obtained permission to expel 
thou. With breathless haste they flew to attack the 
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the Portuguese had erected, and puttodefitu 
every individual in it. Cabralretaliated the insult 
with interest, lie picked up ten Moorish vessels, 
emptied their cargoes into his own ships, and set 
the vessels on fire. Then anchoring close in shore, 
he set the town in a blaze btf the discharges of his 
artillery, and sailed to Cochin, the chief of which 
Was an unwilling tributary of the king of Calicut. 
\ r ith him he formed a treaty, and obtaining a rich 
cargo of eastern produce, sailed to Lisbon, where 
he arrived in the middle of July, 1501. 

The report of these transactions, though gloomy, 
only served to increase the ardour of the king of 
Portugal to establish ah empire in the East. He 
now assumed, the lofty title of Lord of the Naviga¬ 
tion, Conquest, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
.Persia and India ; and fitted out a there formidable 
squadron than ei ther of the former. It was entrusted 
to Gama who reached India a second time without 
accident, and anchoring off Calicut demanded instant 
satisfaction for the insult which had been offered 
to Cabral; which being refused him, he made no 
scruple of putting to death fifty of the natives who 
had come off to his vessels, and fit the same time 
poured a most destructive fire into the city of Cali¬ 
ent, He then weighed anchor, and sailed to the 
friendly harbour of Cochin—now become the usual 
rendezvous of the Portuguese, where he obtained a 
full cargo and then returned to Europe. Three ex¬ 
peditions of minor importance were subsequently 
sent, to India, but they effected nothing worthy of 
note the vessels were laden with goods, obtained 
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% partly by dread, and jailed back to 
Lisbon, By an unaccountable act of folly, Pacheco 
was left, with a mere handful of soldiers to protect 
the factory of the Portuguese at Cochin, at a tmr, 
when they had raised nearly rhe whole country 
apinst them, The Zamorin of Calicut, seeing hi* 
revolted vassal of Qoehin thus left apparently desti- 
tute of support, marched down upon him with all 
his forces. Pacheco, a man of singular intrepidity, 
though he knew that in this emergency he could 
trust only to his owu European soldiery, viewed tlx 
preparations of the enemy without dismay. The 
Calicut troops exceeded his own as fifty to one, yet; 
by his admirable dispositions, and the steady cou¬ 
rage of liis troops, he repulsed every attack made on 
him by sea or land and was the first to establish in 
India the unquestionable superiority of European 
troops over those of the native princes is a fact which 
has received abundant confirmation within the last 
three centuries. 

In 1505, the king of Portugal sent out Francis 
Alroeyda, with the title of Viceroy of India, though 
a* yet the crown of Portugal did not possess an 
acre of ground in it. Almeyda was interior in talent 
to none of Ins predecessors ; indeed the early suc¬ 
cesses of the Portuguese, in India are to be main ¬ 
ly attributed to the selections, which were so happi¬ 
ly made by the Portuguese Court, of the ablest in¬ 
dividuals lor command. Soon after the arrival of 
Almeyda, the king of Vij uynugur is said to have 
sent an envoy to him with presents richer than any 
thing the Portuguese had yet seen in India ; and h 
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15 W affirmed, that, though a rigid Hindoo, he 
>ffered to form an alliance with tlie Portuguese, and 
t() cement it by giving hh daughter in marriage to 
die son of their monarch. Thin embassy served Vo 
raise the spirits of Almeyda ; but they were soon 
beclouded by an unexpected and alarming event. 
.Before the discovery of the passage to .India by the 
■ a P e > the trade in eastern articles had been erigros v 
cd, as we have a toted, by the Venetians, who receiv¬ 
ing them through various channels, distributed them, 
among the nations of Europe, and realized from this 
monopoly that wealth, which made Venice the envy 
of the civilised world, Of ail their emporiums 
Egypt was perhaps the most considerable; hence 
the commercial enterprises of the Portuguese, which, 
tlredtened to turn the trade altogether into anew 
channel, gave tie Venetians the greatest alarm ; 
and they urged the Sultan of Egjrjit—tor that coun¬ 
try had not yet been conquered by the Turks,--to 
fit out a dent in the Ked Sea, and send it down to 
sweep the Indian ocean of these intruders. They 
materially assisted the Sultan with timber from their 
own forests in IldWtan, with which vessels were 
contracted at Alexandria,, and carried, partly by 
land, partly by water, to Suez. The Egyptian squa¬ 
dron, under the command of Meer Hootem, sailed 
to India ; and the king of Goozerat ordered his own 
: tmirai, the celebrated Mullik Eiaz, to co-operate 
ivith him. The Portuguese sJ.dpfc tinder Lorenzo, 
ho son of Almeyda, were cruizing in lie North., 
nd had anchored in the harbour of Ghoul, when 
he combined fleets appeared in sight The Porfu- 
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fought with the utmost bravery for 
but their ships were dreadfully shattered ; most of 
the officers, including Lorenzo, were wounded, and 
the great superiority of the enemy, leaving no 
chance of success, the Portuguese determined to 
.retreat ; but the vessel of Lorenzo getting foul of 
^ome fishing stakes, he was exposed singly to the 
fire of the enemy V vessels which collected around 
him. After prodigies of valour, which filled his op¬ 
ponents with the greatest astonishment, the gallant 
youth tell, covered with wounds. Almeyda bore ttie 
news with fortitude, but determined to take a ter¬ 
rible revenge. Hearing that Babul, one of tic most 
flourishing town# on the coast, sided with the 
Kgipptiims, he attacked it with fury, gave it up to 
indiscriminate plunder, and then red need it to ashe*. 
After this bloody ami disgraceful triumph, he sailed 
in search of the fleet which had defeated his son, 
and found it strongly moored in the harbour of 
Diu. It was commanded by Meer Hookum, and 
Mullik Eiaz ; the conflict was long and tedious; but 
it length all the larger vessels 0 f the Mahomedans' 
were either burnt or taken, and the smaller craft 
escaped up the river beyond the reach of the enemy. 
A peace was subsequently concluded between the 
belligerent; powers, and Bias* delivered up all his 
European prisoners; but Almeydn, still breathing 
revenge for the death of his son, put all the prison¬ 
ers on board his fleet to death on his way to Cochin 
Almeyda, returning to Cochin, was obliged to re* 
sign the command of the Portuguese forces in the 
east to Albuquerque, who had arrived some time 
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previously from Europe. Hew a, the greatest of aU 

the commanders Portugal has ever smtouttolndin. 

It was the ambition of Albuquerque to found for bw 

nation a magnificent empire in the Past ; mn r. 

fully succeeded in this great enterprise. Became out 
in 1506, and instead of confining himself to preda¬ 
tory excursions on the coast, sought for some place 
which he might fortify, where he. might moor Ins 
fleets, and from whence be might realize Ins vast 
plans of victory and colonization. IJ«*«dupuu. 
the island of Goa, lying on the Malabar coa. , 
twenty-three miles in circuit,of which lie too,. ) 
session. He was subsequently driven trora it >y 
the chief to whom it belonged, but returned ami re¬ 
took it, and raised such ample fortifications as to 
bailie every future attempt of the Native^ Goa oc¬ 
eanic from henceforward the capital oi the loiti 
gU eze empire in the East Albuquerque now began 
to send and receive ambassadors, with a degree o 
pomp, which was surpassed in no court m India. 
He arranged the government of his new settlement 
upon the wisest footing, and gave Strength am se¬ 
curity to the trade of the Portuguese along the coast 
of Malabar. His views wore also extended to more 

by opening a new JeffWffe commerce of the 1 or- 
tugueze throughout the whole eastern archipelago- 
His attention was next directed to Ormuz, in th 
Persian gulf, of which he took possession, and thu- 
acquired for the Portugueze the entire command of 

the trade In the Persian and Arabian gulls. Albu 



querque may indeed be considered as the founder of 
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Portuguese greatness in the Ivast. At the close of 
hi* administration their power extended over twelve 
thousand mile* of sea coast, along which thirty fac¬ 
tories were spread. The Portuguese never possessed 
a single province on the continent of India, but they 
continued for more than a century to engross her 
commerce, and to command her seas without a rival, 
Albuquerque, after having formed and consolidat¬ 
ed the Portuguese power in India, was basely super¬ 
seded in his authority by a new governor, without 
even the formality of a dismission. The ingratitude 
of his king sunk into his soul, and he expired of a 
broken heart, on the 16th December, 1515, as the 
bark on which he lay entered the harbour of Goa. 
He was carried in pomp to the shore, and his grave 
was watered with the tears both of Portuguese and 
.Natives, whom he had attached to himself by the 
strongest ties of-affection. 
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